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PREFACE. 


111 1895 the author tried to call attention, in an 
article entitled '' Co-operation'^ in Agriculture/’ which 
appeared in the October number of the Contemporary 
Review, to the advantages to be secured by the application 
of co-operative methods to Agriculture — ^the introduction 
and extensioij of which he has witnessed in more countries 
than one from their very beginning. 

Since that time^ Co-operation in Agriculture has made 
great strides indeed abroad. In England its progress has 
been much less rapid. But with the coming into force 
of the Small Holdings Act the conviction lias been brought 
home to many that it must be taken up. 

Uilder such circumstances a book reviewing the 
various applications given to Co-operation in Agriculture, 
by the light of the small beginnings that, under ^the in- 
spiration of t|je Agricultural Organisation Society (of the 
Executive Qommittee of which the author has been a 
merntDer since tM time of its formation) and otherwise, 
have been made in this country, and of the much wider 
experience gathered abroad, may appear not out of place. 

The present book docs not pretend to be an exhaustive 
Encyclopaedia on its subject,, or to lay down formulated 
rules and directions to be followed ; much less does it 
pretend to deal with purely technical questions, of dairying, 
poultry keeping, and so on. :-Its object is simply to give 
a general outline of what has been accoriiplished, with 
the addition of such suggestions for jthe adoption of co- 
operative methods as occasion may appear to call for. 

Having been* for a considerable time Chairman 43 kf 
the International Co-operative Alliance, and in constant 
close contact more partiJularly with the Unions and 
federations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, abroad 
and at home, the autllor, who has been described as 
“ le coope'^ateur le plus repandu^^ may be thought not to 
fe presuming too much in offering such a ceShspdetus. 

» V,. ' \ : /P. W. W. ;/ 

; ' August, I9I2.* 
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I.— INTRODDCTION. 


Co-operation applied to Agriculture has become a 
familiar institution and a great economic power almost 
aU over the •Continent, to the admitted material benefit 
of the countries in which it has found a home. Accord- 
ingly we now see there not only agriculturists of all grades 
eager to employ it, but also foreign Governments sparing 
no pains to remove hindrances out of its way and extend 
application. It has been found to put fresh heart 
into Agriculture where declining and to carry remunera- 
tive cultivation into previously neglected parts. In land 
settlement it has been ascertained to constitute a most 
valuable, it if!ay be said an indispensable, aid. In con- 
sequence, wherever it has gained a footii^ig, new settlements 
are advisedly set up, no longer in isolation, but in clusters 
of holdings, in order that the settlers may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of being able to co-operate for the greatest 
variety of purposes from the very outset. In Germany 
and Austria agricultural co-operative societies have become 
so numerous as almost to jostle one another. In Germany 
alone there are at the present time more than 26,000 of 
them, formed for a truljj astonishing wariety of purposes, 
ministering to almost every distinct want of Agriculture — 
buying, •selling, |)roviding puwer, converting; produce 
into more marfetable sh^pe, pressing grapes, distilling 
potatoes, drying roots for longer preservation, storing 
grain, improving breeds of live stock, insuring farmers’ 
property against almost every variety of risk and, last 
^ot least* furnishing plentifully money whbrewith to 
,^tock and improve farms, buy for cash and launch out 
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into large and new profitable operations. In 
agricultural co-operators have advanced so far as suc- 
cessfully and economically to manufacture their own 
superphosphates, triumphantly breaking up a makers' 
ring. In Switzerland, on the one hand, Agricultural 
Co-operation very usefully supplies its members not only 
with agricultural but also with domestic requisites — to 
the considerable saving of their pockets ; and on the 
other, through the excellent live stock ^ improvement 
societies organised by Herr von Wattenwiel, it enables ; 
the small peasantry to dispose of their young beasts as ; 
pedigree stock at five times the prices that such used to I 
fetch. What one hears from the United States almost i 
takes away one's breath by its truly American bigness, — ; 
if one could only rely upon its being truly “ co-op(?rati^." 
More than half the United States' Agriculture, as re- | 
presented in all by about 6,100,000 acres, is reported to i 
be more or less governed by Co-operation.^ The Fanners' 
Educatipnal and_ Co-operative Union alone," a compara- : 
tively new organisation, with, as is claimed, about two j 
millions of members, possesses — ^^according to a public f 
statement made by its President in May, lyii — 1628 ; 
warehouses mainly for storing cotton, an unspecified large ( 
number of elevators and terminal agencies for the handling 
of grain, 245 packing houses, dozens of newspapers, coal | 
mines, several banks, flourmills, creameries, pickle factories, | 
several hundrecK stores, an implement factory, a super- 5 
phosphate plant, a phosphate' mine, tobacco factories 
»and warehouses, produce exchanges,- fertiliser factories, 
peanut warehouses, a peanut reclear, many cotton grading 
schools, co-operative life and fire insurance companies. 
Unfortunately one cannot tell to what extent this enormous ; 
array of establishments accords with our canons of Co- 
operation* France professes ^ to possess over 38, oc^ 1 : 
agricultural co-operatiwe societies, all of which, it is true, I 
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Cannot rank as fully '' co-operative '' in our sense, but 
all of which have their recognised utility. In any case 
Co-operation effectively covers “the ground, and those 
who have recourse to it are the better for it. 

* • That is, indeed, the result«to be observed throughout. 
The rural portion of the countries affected by Agricultural 
Co-operation has been transformed and raised to higher 
productive efficiency. The agricultural classes and the 
entire coumtry have grown the richer. And the men 
practising such co-operation have been transmuted as 
well. There is i^markable educating power in Co-op- 
eration, wliich makes men think, calculate, study, and 
which trains them for business. It quickens the march 
of civilisation, while hastening the growth of population. 
TR:’ sharpens wits and awakens intelligence. We notice 
the result already in India, where Co-operation has struck 
root only within the last few years. Those who practise 
it already <iry out for more educatipn, more technical 
insiructiorP, better seeds, better implgnents, l;;^etfer ferti- 
lisers, better methods of husbandry. We notice it to a 
very much larger extent in European countries. What 
is the Agriculture of Germany to-day, with its*' intensive " 
culture, its remunerative " industrial '' crops, its per- 
fected rotations, its variety of applications ? Fifty 
years ago German Agriculture lagged miles behind our 
own.. The burden of the two Stocklmrdts' and of 
Hartstein’s teaching was : Do like^the English and the 
Scotch ! Now, barriifg live stock breeding — in which 
we stilly excel — German Agriciitlture is undoubtedly alrea,d 
of ours. Our?Qwn once envied Agriculture has remained, 
like the stump of King Nebuchadnezzar's dream tree, 
® with its glory 'gone-^though there is life and vigour 
still within it, which may, if we will only do as our whilom 
^ pupils have done, , bring it back to its first pre-eminence. 
But for moment German Agriculture leads. There 
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is more variety in ‘t tian in ours, more adaptation tc/ 
varying circumstanc r more thought for the production 
of money and for the cultivation of the ager. It is Co» 
operation which has brought about this remarkable change 
— ^making men think, placing the use of business skill hnd 
technical knowledge within the reach of the humblest 
among them, providing stimulating contact — ^which has 
acted, in King Solomon's words, like “steel upon steel 
and creating opportunities for turning all such#advantages 
to account. 

And what, so it may be asked, wasf it that led 
abroad to such useful form of combination ? In theuist 
instance it was necessity, such as in Alfred de Musset's 
words, drove our ancestors to “ bow to the sanctifying 
baptism with the dew of labour {le saint hapieme^de fa 
sueur)'' and made our first parents delve the ground. 
Delving *by itself had become unprofitable. The “ three 
livings " which thy'ty-seven years ago Lord^Beaconsfield 
still thdugjit that*h^e could detect emerging automatically 
from Mother Earth, refused any longer to spring up. 
Even the one living, that might be considered to have been 
left became grudging and chary. There was no Selp for 
it but to economise outlay by joining forces together and 
acting in that union which according to the Btlgian 
national motto “ creates power." It was not a question 
between large • farmers and small. In his compi tition 
with an overmastering world even the largest farm^ sa’v 
his power dwindling to insignificfcce, and, to be able to 
mtaet his rivals, he discovered that he mus’ arn'^himsdf 
more effectively and rely upon co-*operatJon with others. 
For the small farmer the matter presented itself as a 
question of economic life and deatji. Government favours, * 
inalienable “ homestead " farms, cheap railway rates — 
all proved «of no avail without Co-operation# So the ^ 
seed came to be planteds And its own utilit5Vdeveloped 
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iSe tiny slioot into a great tree^t in *vhose ample shade, 
as in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, aj^ limate creation may 
find a grateful refuge. 

We in England, have remained strangely backward 
imthis matter — to our loss. §trangeiy " one may well 
say, in view not only of the mass of foreign evidence 
accumulating during forty or fifty years, as if for our 
special benefit, telling only one tale ; but also of the truly 
magnificent success of industrial Co-operation, in wdiich, 
as erst in Agriculture, we lead the world by a long way. 
The A»"ures rcrordigig such success appear to foreigners 
incredible. Surely to our eyes they ought to luive 
demonstrated the remarkable potency of the ‘principle 
of Co-operation ! Our millions of men — -mostly w’orking 
ura'i^-feuilding up out of their few shillings originoJly 
saved from labour, b}^ their mere circumscribed custom, in- 
stitutions which rank as the largest traders in the kingdom, 
cheapening gq^ds, improving their quality, ifiaking trade 
honegt so fair as their power reaches, anIS greatly faising 
the educational, intellectual and business status of their 
class — all this should have taught us a lesson which, so 
one would have thought, our agricultural classes, always 
complaining of hard times, would have been quick to take 
to lieaiit. Nothing of the kind 1 We have gone on pre- 
cisely in the same old humdrum way — complaining, like 
the Jews at the Red Sea, when our dutji wns to go 
f rward," but not seeking to remedy what was amiss. 
It looked as if farmers tkought that fhere was something 
deiv>gatoiy and diegrading in Cp-operation. Or, else they 
dreaded Sodaiism," <»f whicli Co-operation is in truth 
the antipodes. tiregariouSness and readiness to act in 
#oncert have indeed never been a leading feature in 
the character of our rifral population. And in justice 
be it said, it has taken even those whom we now look up to 
as our mod^s in tlie matter long gnough to buckle to Co- 
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operation. In all countries farmers are difficult to mov#. 
Belgian and Italian ministers have long openly bewailed 
the distrust for co-operative practices which was clearly 
observable among their peasantry. It has taken a long 
time even to rouse Gegnan farmers, now the la^rgest 
agricultural oo-operators in the world — for the quality 
of United States Co-operation is questionable — to an 
appreciation of the new method. M France, chosen 
home that it is of bureaucracy and of doles, has needed 
much Government prodding and many Government bene- 
factions to produce an Agricultural Co-operative Move- 
ment. The very Danes, who are set up as models in the 
matter for all the world, have — so M. Andreas Nielsen 
shows in an official Report prepared for the International 
Congress of Brussels in — taken to Co-optircrfei 

only because they felt that they must, and in the precise 
degree Tn which, necessity compelled them. Step by : tep 
they have atlvanced, not in any case from a conception 
of confec'tural acTvantage to be gained, but only as necessity 
urged them. Dairying first, in the place of corn growing, 
pig rearing, slaughtering, bacon curing, egg raising — every 
new departure was forced upon them by a Diomedean 
necessity, by reason of some obstacle obstructing the 
course of accustomed business. The national humiliation 
of 1864 supplied the first impulse. It is remarkable how 
instinctively eations, of whatever race, turn to Agricultural 
Co-operation in similar distress. The Gothic Danes, 
the Ttiranian Finns^ the Slav Pc^es — all have under humi- 
jjation or^Dppression soughil, and founc], relief in Agricul- 
tural Co operation. The T)anes right ly, thouglit first of 
their education and that patriotic drawing together in 
a spirit of brotherhood for the national good which led 
one of their authorities in the renowned '' High Schools'* 

■ L* ( .'offpt'iv.lioij (ill i r ciiitiii ■ en Dantmark/’’ I '^fblisbed by 
Ho\i ! ■»!,. tistical i )c‘j‘arrnieH!*nt-Cf»pt:nhagen. # 
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%> refuse a brilliant appointment in one of our Colonies 
to teach his lesson there. It could not do my own country 
any good, and it might conceivably raise up competition 
to it.” Under the guidance of Bishop Grundtvig, Schroder, 
Br. ®N5vregard, Jestrup and F 4 ord, the Danes organised 
their '' High Schools,” which do not teach'' words,” as 
Lord Beaconslield made his early hero, Contarini Fleming, 
say with contempt, but form character and lay the founda- 
tion for \^der knowledge — ^establishments which were 
soon to be followed up by agricultural technical colleges. 
The first Co-operative Store was formed at Thisted, in 
1866. But Agricultural Co-operation, now the distinctive 
glory of Danish Co-operation, did not follow until 1882, 
after Germany, turned suddenly protectionist under 
^Kmwck's new policy of 1879, had refused to Danish corn 
admission to its accustomed market. Thus under 
necessity Denmark became from a corngrowing^a cattle 
—later also, similar provocation, a pig ^nd poultry — 
raisj:ig comitr^n^ And the necessity <fl dispoj^inJg, first 
of its butter, then of its bacon and last of its eggs, drove 
it perforce into the arms of Co-operation. 

It m — so it may be interesting to notice by the way 
— such piecemeal taking up of Co-operation — just so much 
as cifi^iumstances called for at the moment — which has 
impressed upon Danish Agricultural Co-operation its own 
quite peculiar stamp, the dividing up of th^ work into so 
many self-contained departments— tht sale of eggs, the 
purchase of farming r(?qui sites, bacon curing, dairying 
and so on — that it is not unusi^^i to find one siT«all peasgpt 
a member of nj^e or ten different societies, to discharge 
for him so many distinct* functions; There is some ad- 
wantage in this, no doubt. But it suits only few cases. 
It requires, among other filings, a highly educated member- 
ship to nmn alb the committees. It is likely V-> mean the 
forgoing oi the use of " powei; ” — where suoh is em- 
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ployed — and of opportunities. Raiffeisen, beginning at/*' 
the opposite end of the problem, having an inipoverislied 
peasantry to deal with, only sparingly equipped with busi- 
ness knowledge, and planning Co-operation under a much 
wider aspect, of necessity ^proceeded on reversed lines^:—* 
he would form one society only in every village, to satisfy 
all the requirements of the population : credit, common 
purchase, common sale, common conversion of produce 
into more marketable shape, and whatever othe/cservice the 
prospect of further advantage might suggest, leading 
rather than following necessity, going ii^ advance of oom- 
joelling need, and nieeting it half way. Under conditions 
different from those that Raiffeisen had to deal v-irin said; 
blending of everything may no doubt be opeii lo ol.decrivC'LL 
But within the limits of those conditions — and 
appears to be in the main our case — his system has proved 
every bif as successful as the Danish. And even where 
all such conditions are not satisfied it musj^ be obvious 
that a combination of services is likely to prove <Ad vant^ge- 
ous. The society wliioh buys may also sell. The ‘k power '' 
which moves the dairy machinery by day may well light 
up the village by night. The oart which fetches «iiiiik or 
carries butter may also bring home goods. 

By the adoption of these different views it has, come 
about that there are distinct varieties of Agricultural 
Co-operation*", ^mong which new practitioners ha\Ti 
to choose. We have lately given all our attention to 
Co-operation as practised in Denmark. But it will be 
wpjl if, instead of studying the system ^of one particular 
country only, however successful it may Jiave proved in 
its own circumstances, and the^ blindly '"following it, we 
accept the apostolic precept of proving all things and« 
holding fast that which is good. ” **Tliere are other systems 
which are likely to suit our own case at least equally weli.^ 
And we may in t^is ccgintry secure the ver^c same ad- 
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vantages which in Denmark division into a number of 
distinct organisations ensures by the distribution of 
business to be transacted in one society among a number 
T)f committees, whose members will soon become to the 
requisite degree experts in their own particular branch. 
This seems more in keeping with our national idiosyn- 
crasies than separation. 

It is npt without interest to pursue the onward march 
of Agricultural Co-operation across Europe. 

Grafting Danish example upon the system of Co- 
operation which Schulze (being a faithful pupil of Roch- 
dale) and Raiffeisen had taught them, the Geiinans soon 
took a decided lead. Beginning modestly with some 
• :stniggling supply societies formed by Herr Haas in his 
native grandduchy of Hesse, their Co-operation soon 
spread out — all the more that Governments, rather free- 
handedly t}jan judiciously, stimulated thfe propaganda. 
Ti:yp conse(|uenqe is that, though there Ji^s been magnificent 
growth, all within is not as one would desire to see it. 
However, Governments lent assistance also where they 
might ^^legitimately be expected to do so, that is, by 
education ; and once more it is the schoolmaster who has 
helptd to win the agricultural '' Sadowa.’' And from 
Knowledge has sprung Power in the shape of a 
magnificent co-operative movement. ^ * 

In France it w^as the Agricultural Syndicates '"—an 
unlocked for product ?)f wYxat was* really intended as a 
Trade Union la\’^ of 1884 — which, though not, themselves 
co-operative sq^ieties* in th^ fullest sense of the word, ; 
have contributed most lafgely to the extension of practical 
• Co-operation. France would not be France if the State 
had not claimed to put its own gilded finger into the pie 
^ —lavishing ^Csubventions/' but at the sar^e time also 
renderingcxcellent services in other ways— as, for instance, 
/ by the, appointment of its mosti meritotious ^Mepart- 
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mental professors/' who teach and practically point the 
way with admirable effect. Under the propulsion of such 
•stimulating influences a mighty host of co-operative 
organisations has grown ujj, which is variously estimated 
at from 20,000 to 38,000, according to what you choose 
to include. For the co-operative element is not every- 
where equally predominant. 

Switzerland, having begun in its own logil way by 
the time honoured fruitihes or cheeseries,” and later by 
live stock improvement societies, in the iiineties developed 
Agricultural Co-operation on its own modernised lines, carry- 
ing it in remarkabty short time to great power and extensive- 
ness by combining distribution of household requisites 
with purely agricultural supply. In Eastern Switzeri^'M® 
the combination of these two services has proved a 
remarkable help to the spread and intensification of 
Co-operation, ^s those can tell who have \^tnessed the 
humble* beginnings* of the Eastern Swiss Society — 
housed in a palatiaT building — in that little shed near the 
railway station at Winterthur. 

Italy ambitiously claims to have been in tke field 
before either France or Germany, there being the forma- 
tion of a co-operative society for the common purirhase 
of silkworms on record in Friui as early as in 1855. There 
was not, hotve^er, an organised movement until much 
later. In Italy it is more specifically the public-si)inted 
great Savings Banks, "hot harnessed to a Treasury chariot, 
like ours, \vhich, turning ^the profits .earned in their 
fulf freedom to account, kavfe acted* as frij^tfui generators 
of Co-operation by means of cattedre ambuiaidi and 
otherwise. That surely has done more good to the nation • 
than our studied “ appreciation of Consols locked up 
in the/ Qld Jewry. Even in the eighties co-#perative ^ 
societies sprang up only sporadically, and by 1892 thei-e 
were only eighteen specifically agricultural societies ready * 
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to join the Federazione of Piacenza, which has since grown 
powerful and shown itself full of resource. It was only 
later that the State interfered with gifts, which, generally 
speafl<ing, fail to produce the ^desired effect. However, 
the prevailing Socialist wave swaying the rural population 
has served to introduce a distinctively democratic spirit, 
emphasising the point that this is a movement, in the 
first instai]pe, for the small farmers, and ripening 
sooner than elsewhere, on something like a perceptible 
scale, the seed of ^o-operative service for the purpose of 
land settlement. The Italian affittanze 2ive the pioneers 
of modern co-operative land-renting as practised in our 
Co-operative Allotment Societies. 

• ^•‘'Kius the impetus originally given, in its modern form, 
in Denmark, has kept extending in all directions. Austria 
stepped in with State aid, more ample in proportion to 
its size^ — as gne of its departmental officess has openly 
boajted — than in any other country.'’ »It now lyimbers 
about 11,500 purely agricultural co-bperative"* societies, 
Hungary has proceeded, with telling effect, upon similar 
lines, and now boasts about 5,000 societies of the kind 
indicated. Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania followed suit. 
Servi^ has now about 1,000 societies, Bulgaria — having 
begun only about ten years ago — 700, Roumania boasts 
over 3,000. The Netherlands developed mord* particularly 
a highly perfected form of Dairy Co-operation well deserv- 
ing of our study. The 4 ;otal numbef of their agricultural 
co-operative societies of eyer3j sort now stands at more 
than 3,?)00. In Belgium the sustained efforts of fhe 
Boerenbond have produced* a promising movement. There 
nt is that, at Herzele, people have found out that Co- 
operation has benefited them to the extent of £3 i8s. 
^ an acre. «The total number of its agricultural co-operative 
societies now given as clgse upon 4,000. Little 
"Luxemburg, with scarcely a large towm's population, 
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has about 600 such societies to show — very much coddled 
by the State. Even Spain and Portugal have already 
some firstling results to present. Spain has about 1,160 
societies. Then there is Sjyeden with some 3,000 socievties, 
Norway with 700 dairies alone, and Russia — excluding 
a large number of societies improperly called “ co-opera- 
tive — according to Professor Anziferofi, with about 
7,500 — ^not counting Finland, which by itsejf possesses 
about 2,000. Thus the best part of the Continent has 
come to be overspread with Agricultural Co-operation, 
holding up to ourselves the light of stimulating example. 

It would be but lost labour to reckon up here the Ml 
force to which Co-operation in Agriculture has grown, and 
the value of the precious gifts which it has conferw.dp'^rr 
husbandry, simply because every month sees the roll of 
societies^ lengthened, the number of their members and 
the volume of their resources and operations increased. 
The re<:koning woxild be out of date almosh^ before^ the 
sheets on ^hich it Ifas to be printed could 6e dry. Agricul- 
tural co-operative societies number by thousands, in 
Germany by tens of thousands; and Agricuitwral Co- 
operation has become a power to be seriously reckoned 
with in the markets of the countries in which it has struck 
root, a powerful reserve force in emergencies, to uphold 
the tillers of the soil, a steady pillar in ordinary times, 
dreaded and opposed in some commercial quarters, but 
generally appreciated. r 

If we in Great Britaip have long hung back in the 
aefoption of Agricultural Co-Operation, time has al: length 
stepped in to vindicate its claims. Witli '' 750,000 small 
holders and allotment holders*’ in the field we can hangr 
back no longer. Large farmers nfay scrape along as they 
think best, j3Ut observation and experience tell us that ^ 
without the assistance of Co-operation our pet^project of 
social reform ki rural districts must prove a failure. We"* 
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have had our own little beginnings in Co-operation in 
Agriculture, so it is true, on very humdrum lines — indeed, 
before our neighbours, now so much ahead of us in the 
raat'ter, turned their thoughts 4o it. 

Forty years ago we had nine or ten co-operative 
county societies — some of which still survive — formed 
to supply their members with cheaper and better super- 
phosphates.,^ And in their small way thousands of small 
farmers had also joined together in unregistered societies 
to provide for the^^ame want. There is no occasion here 
to recall Ralahine, Orbiston, Radbourne, the early 
Assingtons, and so on, any more than there is to talk 
of the extinct or decaying institutions of oommunaulh ^ 
watagas^ droujinas, zadrugas. Those were 
attempts at realising communistic dreams. In substance 
such unpractical collectivism has been abandoned-~at any 
rate on this si^ie of the Atlantic — as economically unsound 
and^ not mduringly practicable. Aifd even ‘among 
Roumanian obstei and Italian affiManze — representing 
co-operative hiring of land, as distinguished from collective 
ownership — ^independent cultivation of separate holdings 
now decidedly predominates over collective. But if we 
had gone on developing our agricultural co-operative 
supply, we might by this time have arrived at something 
worth possessing for agriculture. Althougli common 
purchase is not by any means everything in Co-operation, 
certainly it stands for a* great deal. Unfortunately, the 
efforts then ventured upon do^not appear to have beep 
continued. The jeasom possibly is the same which made 
my own endeavour in 1883 lo form a farmers’ co-oj.)erative 
3«ipply society in East Sussex fail, although everyone 
present, at a very representative and well-attended gather- 
ji^ng of landlords and tenants, assented to the principle. 
The farmer# assenting were — ^so U turned out — on their 
dealers’ hooks and accordingly nc^t free agents. The 
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lesson to be gathered from this is that which Sir Horace 
Plunkett has rightly drawn in Ireland, when he said that 
if he had his work of organisation to do over again, it is 
with Co-operative Credit that he would begin. The p©w6r 
to command money was what was wanted, and that led 
me to devote myself more specifically to the cause of 
Co-operative Credit. 

A brighter day dawned, for Ireland, whet?^ Sir Horace 
Plunkett there took up the cause of Agricultural Co- 
operation in 1894. Unlike our English '' organisers'' he 
did not despise foreign example. He was not ashamed 
— nay, he showed himself eager — to learn from the Danes, 
and later from the Dutch. Those practical examples are 
the models upon which — with judicious adapt at ions'rSiTCii 
as there must be — Irish Agricultural Co-operation has been 
generall'y moulded. And practically applied, it has proved 
a godsend tO Ireland, a success to which, ^n witnessing 
its result^, our late Sovereign has paid, ready testirppny. 

The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, formed 
and ably led by Sir Horace Plunkett — who has with x*are 
tact managed to unite in it all distinct elements, 'Apolitical, 
social and religious, of his country, except the gombeen- 
men in money or goods— can to-day make it its boast that 
in its poor country it has organised close upon a thousand 
co-operative societies, for the benefit of Irish Agriculture, 
with about 95,000 members, almost exclusively practical 
farmers, and doing an annual tfade of nearly £3,000,000 
-^of which nearly £2,000*000 is in co-operativcly-m.ade 
butter^ — telling up in the past to 2?bout £25,000,600 in all. 
Every one connected with tlfat co-operative practice is 
the better for it, as there is no lack of willing evidence 
to show. And, surely, the country as a whole is a gainer 
— let aione 4 :hat what is after all only a beginnmg contain^ 
a promise of rich benefit for the future, tfee secret of 
success havmg been discovered. Thus to the quick- 
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wit ted Irishmen Competition, like Achilles' spear, has 
brought with it a ready cure lor the very wounds that it 
had first struck by letting loose co-oporative butter, eggs 
anti bacon, cheaper in price and better in quality than 
our own; seemingly without limits, upon our coasts. The 
Irish have learnt how to fight the aggressor with his own 
weapons. And if the Department of Agriculture — which, 
as a public -authority, cannot possibly “co-operate/’ — 
will but take Talleyrand's advice and abstain from trop 
de rdh and leave Go-operation alone without handicap- 
ping it with its irritating interference, the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society may be trusted, by means of 
Agricultural Co-operation, to raise its country to great 
pFCSpewty. There is every promise of this. 

With such examples to urge us on our way one may 
hope that we, too, on this side of St. George’s Channel, 
shall before lo^ig take our place otherwise than experi- 
mentally, in ^he phalanx of countries practising Co-6pera- 
ion in Agriculture on something like a national scale and, 
beckoning us on by results which may be briefly summed 
up in the words of the Principal of one of Belgium’s dairy 
schools, spoken with regard to her own country : — “ What 
striking%contrast, when one compares the progress realised 
where agricultural societies flourish. The yield of fields 
has considerably increased : live stock breeding, sales for 
the meat market, and sales of draught horses now figure 
in foremost rank ; they have raised farms already aban- 
doned once more tg prosperity and brought back to thq^ 
hearths of the countrymen the^ comforts which had dis- 
appeared.” What a promisS for our deserted countryside 
v^ich we are now hoping to repeople with “a bold 
peasantry, their country’s* pride,” 
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II.— GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Opinions upon what Co-operation may accomplish 
in Agriculture, what should be its guidi 2 >g principles, 
and what are its limits, do not appear in this country 
to be quite as much in unison and qu4te as clear as might 
be desired, if there is to be concerted action widely sup- 
ported, such as alone can ensure complete success 

There are people who look to Co-operation for very 
much more than it can possibly ^deld. On the oth^TITafid 
there are people who in ignorance unduly belittle its power. 
On the whole, however, Co-operation— -which was once 
ranked as afi alia^ of Socialism — is now gegerally believed 
in, Bu|. just as in industrial Co-operation the late^G. J. 
Holyoake found reason to complain that there were 
“ thousands of members of co-operative societies to one 
genuine co-operator,'’ so it may to-day be averred that, 
in respect to Co-operation applied to Agriculture, there 
are infinitely more advocates and avowed parttsans of 
Co-operation than there are persons acquainted with 
its pi'inciples. On no ground is there more counterfeit 
Co-operation to helmet with than on Agricultural. 

'' There is considerable confusion in this country, 
jiot niereiy in the minds«of the general public, but in the 
trained minds of universily ^rofessors^’ so wrote to me 
not long ago a high authority m the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, '' as to what economic co-operation 
is. What is the definition that will place this organisation 
in the class of those that are engaged in eeonomic co-- 
operation and will place that organisation ou^ide ? You 
will conferva favottr upon this Department ii^you will 
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communicate your formula which will establish a test 
for including and excluding as associations co-operative 
nr not/'’ 

Ah, that is the difficulty 1 It is not at all a question 
of "formula. We have had mechanical rules laid do\\'n in 
plenty. '' Combination of persons, not of capitals ’’ — 
therefore ''one man one vote'' as an immutable rule. " No 
dividend tipoii share capital b wmnd the accepted market 
rate for money.” " Unlimited membership ” — the society 
steadily kept open to newcomers, , to prevent its degen- 
erating into a ring, like the French Inndicys. Ail these 
are capital rules. But they apply only to externals. 
There is a kernel beneath, which is not governed l)y 
precepts, but which on the contrary ought to 
govern them. The rules quoted do not bar out abuses — 
grave abuses, such as unfortunately in only too •many 
co-operative oi*^anisations we have seen creep in. These 
rules do not shut out that bane of Britisll industria?! Co- 
operation, " dividend hunger.” They do not close the 
door against John Bunyan's dangerous friend " Mr. By- 
ends,” who is in Co-operation at the present time more 
rampant and more mischievous than ever — in part because, 
as M. Laiizzatti once said of his banks, " we have succeeded 
too well.” They do not pronounce an effective ban upon 
that corrupting "patronage ” Co-operation — ^^vhich insists 
upon the form of Co-operation, but couples it with the 
worst practice of oligarcliy*; upon "Demagogue Co-opera- 
tion,” which uses Cq-operation as>a tool for politics • upon^ 
/' Cupboarci Co-operation,” which makes. Co-operation 
a pretext for the receipt of doles out of the taxpayers' 
paDcket ; upon " Denominational Co-operation,” which 
moves societies like pawns in the game for the reconquest of 
•ecclesiastical power. These things are crydng evils in the 
present day# We cannot, as th^ present Postmaster 
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General once remarked to the co-operative enthusiast 
Dr. Solly. '' put co-operative spirit into the rules.” But 
it should be in the society. 

Even such abuses apart as those here enumerated^ 
people appear very little#clear in their minds as to whkt 
practical Co-operation should be based upon, what it 
can attempt, what it should avoid, what decalogue should 
govern it in the matter of practice. 

Under such circumstances it appears that ^ pages 
may well be devoted to a brief consideration of the con- 
ditions which either invite or else i-epel Co-operation ; 
of the principles upon which it ought to be built up ; and 
of the limits existing to its fruitful action. For limits 
undoubtedly there are. Co-operation is not by any means 
the unfm'ling “ accomplish- all ” and ” cure-all ” foi^trfei(?h 
ferliie Ijr.-.i ns have sometimes been pleased to give it out, 
but a ^ sim ple economic instrument, exceedingly useful 
in appropriate circumstances, for a great j’'ariety of pur- 
poses,’' but on the other hand wholly ineflective jinder 
other conditions.* Co-operation has no magic in it. It 
is just a simple junction of forces among a number of 
persons more or less similarly situated, and having a com- 
mon object in view, for attaining that object. Its aim 
is not directly to make individuals rich. It enables ihem to 
make themselves so by removing obstacles and creating 
facilities fcTr iiidividual effort. That is, economically speak- 
ing, the limit of its utility. It cannot create wealth out 
of nothing. Wherever two shoulders placed against a 
wheel oaii make that wheel move faster, or further, 
or more smoothly than e5,ch shoulder pushing *by itself, 
wherever ten sovereigns la id* out in common will pur- 
chase more than the same ten gold pieces expended 
separately, it may be relied^ upon to vindicate its 
efficacy, beyond this it will, as already shown, stimu^ 
late intellect, detect i^ew openings for sucQ^ssfui enter- 
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prise, and teach the value of mutual consideration 
and mutual help. But it will not serve purely selfish 
or gain-seeking ends. It offers a means for profitably 
uniting forces for the avoidance of unnecessary expense, 
for the obtainment of better ^alue for produce, for the 
withstanding of persecution and oppression. It will 
break up rings, cheapen purchases, facilitate sales, create 
and steady markets, render practicable work of sundry 
kinds, which is not otherwise possible for individuals. 
Within certain limits it may do away with the middleman 
and abolish the unnecessary toll levied by him upon com- 
modities on their passage to the consumer. It cannot 
exploit others. It is not '' business,'' but common work. 
It aims not at profit, but at rendering a common service. 

*»^herever more is aimed at, wherever speculative 
gain is kept in view, or rna-tc'sliip over others is aimed 
at, in the place of attainment of equality, or els€ where 
there is essential inequality among those who propose to 
pracjjise it, «it is out of place. Instanc'bs of such kind 
will be quoted. 

Now, in the pursuit of Agriculture, happily, there is 
a wide fiield open in which conditions favourable to the 
employment of Co-operation predominate, and in which, 
conseqiiently, rightly applied, Co-operation may be ex- 
pected to do great good. However, of course, the success- 
ful rearing of the fabric presupposes more the mere 
existence of a favourable building ground. 11 ne suffit 
pasy so L6on Say has krid it down?, d’ avoir une bonne 
machine ; il fa-d au^si avoir un htun nLcanicicn. Inhere must 
be a sound plan^and good workmanship as well. 

The caveM recorded d^gainst the study of “ profit " 
should not be misunderstood. 

Co-operation professes very lofty aims. It is to 
^extend education, raise moral tone, create a boud o£,identi- 
cal interest^ uniting men with uien. But Co-operation 
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with all its higher aspirations can never be expected tc? 
appeal for active support unless it offers some distinct 
and direct material benefit. It is distinctly the prospect 
•of sucli u’hicii has secured its remarkable success among 
what unquestionably is to-day. agriculturally speaking, 
the most co-operative nation in Eui'ope, that is, tlie .Danish, 
and the plea raised in its favour in the United Kingdom 
unmistakably is that it will, rightly applied, improve the 
material condition of those husbandmen whg may agree 
to practise it. 

Being intended to produce matensl benefit, it follows 
as a matter of course that Co-operation must begin by 
being thoroughly businesslike. Should it become other- 
wise, its benefits are likely to prove illusory, and will 
certainly be dealt out with an unequal hand, wr#Hg5n^- 
one while bringing unmerited gain to another. And 
businesslike management is absolutely indispensable for 
that self-reliant independence which must the goal of 
all so^nd Co-oiteration. Co-operation must# be abj^ to 
stand by itself, nol; lead an epiphyte, much less a parasite 
exist' nice. Once it becomes divorced from unadulterated 
self-help it ceases to be Co-operation. • 

Now, the observance of businesslike management 
should not , in Co-operation, present any insuperable diffi- 
culties. For, in the first place, unlike other business, 
Co-operatidn Jbegins with an assured market, or else an 
assured workshop for the material required. And in the 
second, the calls upon its business managers are in any 
<mse likety^to be propo^tio^^|^)d only to the; a.bility which 
men possess. Herr Abt, in 'his intcrestii^ history of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation in SwitzSrland, distinctly attributes 
the striking success of his own Union, that of Eastern 
Switzerland, to the fact that alfits managers are and all 
along bavejDeen simple peasants '’—some of ihem large^ 
])easants, but still all ^ecifically representative members 
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the '' peasant class. A large society, with manifold 
transactions and substantial interests at stake, may 
require practised commercial capacity. But it will also 
be in a position to command such. The small local 
society, which we have most prcpiinently to keep in view, 
will not demand more business skill than the native 
motherwit and intelligence of the ablest among its small 
farmer members can supply. The transactions are likely 
to be limited in substance as well as in kind. The market 
is there. The important point is that there should be 
local men to judge, of local wants. 

No doubt a society so situated as is here supposed 
will do well to enrol itself for mutual assistance and support 
in such union or federation as will have to be recom- 
on other grounds besides. One of the peculiar 
advantages which Co-operation offers to small men, and 
which ought to be well taken into account, is thfe, that 
it places skille^ advice and skilled service at their disposal 
at e:jceedingiy moderate cost, thus raising them m this 
matter completely to a level with their wealthier neigh- 
bours, who have thus far enjoyed a monopoly of the 
ancillary learning, skill and experience, which nowadays 
enter so largely into the pursuit of Agriculture. Agriculture, 
by itself is still only an ordinary craft, but, if it is to be 
practised with success, it is dependent upon the aid of several 
of the most recondite sciences, as well as upcm thoroughly 
commercial management. The oldfashioned, simple 
methods and easy calculations will* no longer siifhce. 
The farmer of to-da}^ wants to* be, in person qjr by sub- 
stitute, a.* skilled trader.* There must be a knowledge of 
trading principles, of markets, a power of scientific 
<ialculation, of chemical analysis and botanical examina- 
tion, such as an ordinafy small farmer can neither be 
gxpected tc^ possess nor can afford to purchase fpr himself. 
Co-operatioi^ here comes to his rescue. It provides for 
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him the persons who can by their knowledge and expert- 
ness do for him what he cannot do for himself. Purchas- 
ing— together with others — ^in large quantities, the single 
man may make a better bargain, in this as well as in other 
respects that he purchases — even his small individlial 
lot — subject to scientific examination and under the 
most favourable conditions as regards knowledge of 
mari«:ets and familiarity with the article purchased. The 
skilled trader, employed by his society— towards whose 
salary he contributes a mere trifle — knows precisely in 
what shape he will at the time most ^onomically acquire 
the particular fertilising or feeding constituent which 
the farmer’s field or his beasts stand in need of ; and also 
which form of it will best suit his specific case. „ The 
distinct success which our co-operating farmers '^SPtlie 
Eastern Counties have secured in the sale of live stock, 
is in great part attributable to their employment of ex- 
perts who know every market within reach pf their district, 
and accordingly in every instance select the^most 
favourable one for the particular beast to be sold. In 
the same way a co-operative society or union may avail 
itself, for the benefit of its members, of the services of 
experts of eggs, butter, bacon, fruit, grain, machinery, 
— everything, in fact, which enters into farming practice. 

The conditions constituting businesslike management 
in a co-operattive society it is not difficult to specify. One 
is that it should bejnade a fundamental and indispensable 
rule that no risk whatever shofild be incurred, no specu- 
Jation ei>tered upon, but /that all business taken up should 
be kept perfectly safe. That fdlowsjrom the principle 
already laid down that Co-operation studies, not selfish 
gain, but common service. # 

Co-operation and risk or speculation absolutely ex- 
clude one another. Risk and speculation, undeir temptatiop 
which seemed to promise certain gain, have ]«d more than 
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fyne society intending to be co-operative, even great unions^ 
into serious loss and even destruction. There should be 
absolutely nothing undertaken that involves risk. 

The most effective safeguard to ensure this will be 
the enforcement, as a realit}^ of strict responsibility, 
coupled with that '' maximum of publicity ” which Sir 
Robert Morier so strongly insists upon. It is for this 
purpose that so many foreign co-operative societies prefer 
unlimited liability to limited. Involving the possibility; 
of greater loss, unlimited liability effectively sharpens 
vigilance and a disposition to be critical. Except in one 
particular form of Co-operation, which can absolutely 
not do without it — but in whicli it becomes wholly freed 
from all its terrors — ^that form of liability is out of the 
qr^Sion in this country, as being unacceptable to our 
people. And it is not needed. But a lively interest 
among members in the affairs of the society, which natur- 
all}/ produces |lie requisite oversight of officers, there should 
be. ^ It is ome of the advantages of Cooperation,, ^ com- 
pared with Joint Stock management, that it directly 
encourages this and makes it easy. The Board of a. 
Joint Stock Company may lead its shareholders into 
mischief and even ruin, without their being able to pre- 
vent k. In a Co-operative society, where every member 
has an equal vote, it is wholly otherwise. Every member 
also has an equal say, if he chooses, and has at all times 
means open to him for ascertaining what has been or is 
being done, and for taking the opinion of his fellow members, 
upon it. The officers should b^ selected for thmr fitnes^. 
There sliould be^no '^Tespect of persons '’ in the sense 
of the Squire and his relations.” There must be equality. 
SThe more wealthy and better educated are for such very 
reason likely also to be*" highly useful ; but if they are 
Jeaders th#y should be leaders on that ground and not 
because of# their social or financial position. In this 
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country the question of remuneration for such officers^ 
is not likely to cause any heartburning, as it has done 
in some places abroad. Remuneration there should be 
none. Skilled and expert service will want to be paid. 
And it is well worth it. ft will in fact be all the better 
for being paid. But persons who simply undertake the 
management on one or other of the governing bodies ought 
to be content with acting for the satisfaction of rendering 
a service to all. 

It is a mistake to overload the governing bodies 
•either with men or with prescribe foi'mal duties. 
There may be difficulty from the outset in n-ianning those 
bodies. Competent men are not ever^^^where forthcoming 
in great abundance. We read of societies — ^petty litt le 
village societies — which are made to appoint three Trustees* 
when o^ten enough they have difficulty in finding one ; 
and for whose Committee a long catalogue of formal 
business is prescribed as a necessity. That is a great 
mistake. •The proper safeguard lies not in* such aigid 
forms, which are mere leather and prunella,'' but in the 
liability to be called to account. The hands of a com- 
mittee should not be unnecessarily tied. Prom^Jt action 
I may be called for. Careful account keeping there will 
F have to be. But the simpler and more intelligible to 
I the untutored rustic mind it is, the better will the society 
fare. Special •branches of business require special book- 
keeping. But that ^omes under the head of skilled " 
labour. In the hands of the Committee it ought to be 
reduced tb simplicity for •the use of members.^ And a 
record of all business done should be accessible to members. 

Much has been said lately about an” audit " which, for 
supposed safety, people desire jto make "official." A* 
sound audit of course there will have to be. Indeed in, 
co-operhtiv^ societies we go in some respects* beyond 
mere actuarial audit and carry inquiry into tl^ character 
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of the business transacted. But making the audit 
''.official'’ — that is, bound to be carried out by officers 
of the State — ^so far from constituting an additional safe- 
guard, goes far towards making the check illusory. 

Inspection by State auditors,” so remarked M. Luzzatti 
some years ago, with a little pardonable exaggeration, 
" is worse than no inspection at all.” It stands to reason. 
The State auditor has no interest in the society. He 
has just to go through his audit as an opus operatum. His 
inspection, to giv^. the thing a more comprehensive name, 
is only too likely to degenerate into a perfunctory form 
or else into an arbitrary exercise of caprice. We have 
had instances of this abroad. Besides, auditing a co- 
fl.op^’sative society’s accounts is a different thing altogether 
from auditing accounts, say, of a Joint Stock Company/ 
The methods of business, the aims, the accepted -practices 
are different. It is a speciality in auditing. For such 
service we^have in the United Kingdbm, under ^^ur two 
Ac?s, a body of specially skilled public ’'auditors,” 
annually recognised by the Treasury, who are the people 
most c<;jimpetent for the work. By all means let us get 
away from the two unskilled men who are now permitted, 
as ai:\ act of grace, to pass accounts, or else supplement 
their audit by one by an officer of some Union. But a 
State audit is the worst possible remedy for whatever 
may be amiss. A skilled auditor appointed by the Union 
of which the society inspected is cf member is sure not 
only to possess the requisite technical knowledge, but 
also a. aiircct interest jn making his inquiry searching and 
going beyond tae mere actuarial testing of figures and the 
^ comparison of the entries with the vouchers. And his 
inspection also possesses this very great advantage that 
^ it does nqt come to an end with the report. For there is the 
Union with disciplinary powers at its command to see 
"that whatever may be wrong is set^ right. Tn this respect 
'it staifds altoi^ether bv itself. ^ 
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The selection of members will call for exceptional 
caution only in the case of one distinct type of credit 
societies in which, liability being necessarily unlimited, 
all success, and even solvency, must depend upon tlfe 
moral character of the members. Generally speaking 
we may well say “ the more the merrier,’' although the 
character of Co-operation forbids touting, such as is recom- 
mended in some not overwell instructed quarters. For 
we must try to make sure of quality. “ The best security 
that a co-operative society can give,© so M. Luzzatti 
has laid it down, '' is the quality of its members.” There 
are some few cases however, in which, for the sake of the 
requisite ” bulk,” it must even be judged permissible 
to extend the services of a society — on differential 
—to non-members. This has happened in Germany in 
respect &f very large contracts — as well as for defensive 
demonstrations. It frequently occurs in ^Co-operation 
for the «ale of livG stock, for the supply of ele.f'tric po^er, 
for the co-operative employment of threshing and other 
large machinery and the like. On the other hand there 
.are also likely to be cases — ^more specifically amoii^ credit 
societies, but also among productive — ^in which the 
■secession of a large number of members may call cfor a 
consideration whether the society should continue or 
wind up wlTile^ its number is still complete. That will 
apply specifically where there are liabilities to meet, from 
which seceders mighi: escape. 

In respect of the arearto be covei'eiJ organisers will 
dcT well not to tie themselves down too pedantically to 
any one principle. There are |>eople who will not hear 
of anything but small parish societies, serving as units ^ 
for the fabric. And such pedantic principle has among . 
ourselves in practice led to the all but drumming out of ^ 
the most active society, in the Idngdom, whiob had ac- 
complished mbre for practical Agricultural Co-operations 
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than all the rest among them, out of a Union. That 
is ridiculously overdoing what as a general rule is right 
enough. There is a very great deal to be said for large 
societies. Wherever you organise you will have to pay 
regard carefully to local circumstances. Capital societies 
have been formed occupying large areas. The point to 
be kept in view is that in a large society small men should 
not see their interests neglected. That not only is per- 
fectly compatible with extent of area, but also corresponds 
with the interests of the larger men in the society them- 
selves, whose object it is in their dealing to produce '' bulk '' 
and to keep out competition. The Eastern Counties 
Farmers' Co-operative Association covers portions of 
tiirf^-^counties ; and in France there are Agricultural 
Syndicates extending over entire departments. 

We may now suppose our co-operative society to 
have been formed, its officers to have be^n elected, a 
simple systqn of accounts to have b^e<n decide^ upon 
and the whole organisation got under vreigh. OSie of the 
first points to occupy its attention will be the question 
of funds.^ Without adequate funds nothing is to be ac- 
complished. Now, obviously the amount of funds 
required will have to depend not only upon the area to 
be covered and the number of members to be served, 
but also upon the particular business which 4he society 
selects for its operations. The choice of such business, 
conversely, will have to, be governed by the amount of 
financial and trading strength present. Now on this 
point a word of caution may be in place. A societ^^ will 
have to cut its c5at according to its cloth. With ample 
fupport and adequate means to begin with, it may set 
its hand to large and varied transactions. But that is 
not likely j:o happen in the majority of cases. And there 
is great virtue in not beginning with excessive ambitions, 
especially on untried ground. There is danger in starting 
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on a race with the constable. There are co-operative 
undertakings which imperatively call for a bold plan of 
campaign from the vexy beginning. Such ought certainly 
not to be attempted witl^ut an abundant supply of cash 
being assured. We have some huge co-operative dairies, 
grain storing warehouses, electric power works and the 
like, which it would have been a gross mistake to begin 
upon timid and tentative lines. 

Generally speaking, however, the first impulse given 
to the formation of a co-operative society will be the 
want felt^ among jjeopio with only little capital, of a cheaper 
or better supply, or of more advantageous disposal of 
agricultural produce on restricted lines. It will be well 
to begin with such one form of business and to eiKpftnd 
and multiply services only as transactions increase and 
the society acquires financial and ti'ading sti'ength. There 
are many large and powerful co-operative^ organisations 
which fbegan in Mie humblest of ways. One sixch exagxple 
is that of the gteat Imperial Union of Germany, 
now composed of about twenty thousand societies, which 
started on its triumphal career in the early eighties as 
a little cluster of struggling local supply societies doing 
severally very little business. In the same way French 
Agricultural Co-operation, now so highly developed, 
began witlf Agiicultural Syndicates'' acting, in their 
own words, merely as '' letter boxes," for the receipt and 
transmission of orders. Money* they had none; and 
the law pfoliibited their hnying and scaling on their own 
account, C/n va piano va sano. # As business ihcreases, 
on the other hand, it will be Veil to extend the working 
ground as opportunity offers. As in the popular proverb^ 
we may in this connection couple the initial “ waste not " 
with tlje suj^sequent spare not." The Danist principle^ 
of limiting societies praptically for ail time t<j one parti- 
cular functicfn each,, and so multiplying societies, will 
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scarcely suit our own case. We like going to one shop,- 
And there is so much that may be conveniently 
combined, with economy of managing power ! Also 
Co-operation engenders Co-operation. Dairy societies, 
for instance, have proved most fruitful generators of 
other Co-operation. The society which buys may alsO’ 
without prejudice to its buying sell ; the society which 
employs motive power during certain hours may apply 
the same motive power to some other service at other times*,. 
There are forms oh co-operative societies which have by 
fixing more belts, figuratively speaking, to their shafting 
imparted an active stimulus to new forms of Co-operation 
wliicii have proved exceedingly useful. A supply society 
becH^miig also a sale society is the simplest form of such 
multiplication of services; and, almost by its veiy nature, it 
has succeeded. For the same capacity that suffices f5r buy- 
ing will do so fjjr ordinaiy selling — selling, it may be, beyond 
the j)rovinc^i which the supply practised covers* The 
man who supplies milk requires feeding stuffs and other 
articles. In all probability he also has eggs to sell and,, 
it may be, table poultry. Then, where there is power, 
the dairy can supply only partial employment for such 
and wSl leave a balance which almost seeks for other 
employment in olf time. In the choice of a branch of 
business to be taken up it will be well for societies to keep 
the following two rules of safety steadily in view. 

In the first place, Cooperation being, as it has been 
laid down, simply it union of eSorts among more or less 
similarly situated ^erso.nfS for the attainment of a common 
end, it will be well to stu<fy equality in position among 
members, calling— except in supply business — for some- 
thing like equality in stsike. It will be well to keep out 
yery glaring inequalities. In Supply Co-operation, of 
course, it 4pes not matter: for -.there everybody buys- 
according to his needs and that settles itseli But in 
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production or common work the “ big '' member may 
become very inconvenient to the small, and, vice versa, 
the small to the big. That is why the manufacture of 
sugar out of sugarbeet is found to be very difficult to 
organise on fully co-operative lines. There must needs be 
large growers or shareholders in such an undertaking, 
who can scarcely be indifferent to being placed on a dead 
level with their small comrades in the matter of the vote. 
To a certain extent this objection is also found to apply 
to the supply of electric power. 

In the next place, as akeady observed, whatever 
involves risk is carefully to be avoided. Accordingly 
trade in articles of a risky character must be ruled out. 
An example taken from Burgund}^ will illustrattr^’the 
meaning of this. Burgundy grows large quantities of 
black Oirrants, a considerable portion of which find their 
way to our shores to be among ourselves consumed in 
the shape of jam. To gain a larger profit out of the^sale 
the intermediary dealers combined to a ''ring,’' and 
oppressed the growers. The growers after a time retaliated 
by combining in their turn, co-operatively, a»d selling 
their goods in common. The dealers’ ring could not 
stand against this, because black currants are a tc^erably 
steady crop with a steady, assured mar^ket, without, 
therefore any serious speculation in the business. The 
very same thing was tried with hops — ^and Co-operation 
failed, as in this application it ha-s failed pretty well every- 
where (except where subsidised). Tfie reason is that 
fiops are a most imcertain crop, -to begin with,* the con- 
sumption of which likewise varies a great deal and the 
price of which is tossed up and pulled down in a way nc^ 
to be foreseen. This matter wil? be more fully explained 
in its ^ proper place. a ^ 

To return to the question of funds— this point, 
as on all ofhers in# Co-operation, members will do well 
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to rely as much as they at all can manage, upon their 
own resources. There is an eagerness for borrowing 
now in vogue which threatens danger. People want to 
borrow for every conceivable purpose, to the saving of 
their own pockets, enlisting the risk of others for their 
own benefit. We have seen what that has led to in the 
cases of German and Austrian wine societies and grain 
stores. In this country we have had even co-operative 
supply societies, which certainly ought to be able to pro- 
vide their own cask — seeing that their business is cash 
business, thriving, not upon capital but upon custom — 
asking for “ credit.*’ Now credit is an admirable servant 
in its proper place, but an execrable master. And to 
rely "Tlpon it, not for an occasional, temporary requirement, 
but for laying the foundation of business, is to court dis- 
aster. There are exceptions. The Danish creahieries 
and bacon factories began with borrowed money, as did 
also ijiany a co-operative dairy in Germaily. Cc)|Khtions 
were such that banks could trust these concerns, more 
especially in view of (in Denmark) the unlimited liability 
of membeis engaged and (in both countries) the binding 
contracts obtained from members to deliver all their pro- 
duce for»an extended period. . On the other hand repaying 
— in the case of creameries by so much, as a first charge, 
on every gallon of milk used — ^is an easy process, which 
has answered well. But we are in this countr};^ disinclined 
to unlimited liability, except in one single case. Accord- 
ingly among ourselves one essential condition d^-ops out 
of the suggested ^rgaii?. We should not be overchary 
of taking shares. Those shares may be large or small, 
according to circumstances. A small share is easy to 
pay up, but it will not purchase as much as a large one. 
Nevertheless under certain conditions it is qmte«, sufficient. 
And with a fg^ir share capital in hand, supported by sound 
manageniept, our society will be abk, in case of need, 
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to obtain credit when such is really necessary/ on the 
strength of its own solvency. However the fact ought 
not to be lost sight of that Co-operation is distinctly 
intended as a stimulus ^nd help to thrift. It is nol* to 
be dependent upon others. It wants to stand upon its 
own legs. It is, as has already been said, not to make 
members rich directly by gaining them profits, but to 
make them better off by rendering economies possible in 
business, out of which to accumulate money. There is 
a gosKl deal of financial strength to be got out of accumu- 
lating reserves. 

A society may, accordingly, well look to its members 
for a sufficient provision of working capital. But it has 
a right also to look to them for more. It has a Hgtit-to 
look to them for loyalty in their dealings with it. Not 
a few*^ people seem unable to realise this. To them their 
society is only a new shop, at which thg}^ may deal or 
not, at their pleasure. Hence they yield tonthe secretive 
blandishments of interested dealers anxious, for obvious 
reasons, to break up the society even at a temporary 
sacrifice, giving them part of their custom or#their sales 
— and that generally the most valuable part ; for the 
dealer in making his preferential offer is wont to be 
eclectic — and leaving the society to manage as best it 
can with** the rest, which often enough is mere rubbish. 
No societ)' could successfully carry on business on such- 
lines. What the members acMng as has been instanced 
forget is.that the socieWig interest is interest, its gain 
thedr gain, its loss their loss. It is to provide for them 
what they cannot otherwise secure — an independent, 
steady and trustworthy market, or else a source of supply 
for aU seasons. If it is to do this, it must have their Mi ^ 
and loyal# support, as a matter to be relied# upon. Oj;- 
ganisers of Co-operation on new ground, e^ecially if it 
be Agriculfural, very commonly find that this is not at 
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•oiJce understood by those for whose benefit they are acting. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty/' so writes Mr. J. S. 
Corbett, the organiser of the Wilts Farmers,” “ has 
been to instil the true spirit of Co-operation in the minds 
of bur members, and to make them understand that we 
are working for the benefit of the whole of our members.” 
There will be many to echo this complaint. Having a 
quantity of , produce to dispose of, coming in steadily and 
regularly in batches to be foreknown, the society can 
make sure of securing a market. Not otherwise. In 
buying for membersHt is the certainty which it possesses 
of getting rid of every particle of its purchases which 
enables it to contract for large quantities at preferential 
prices. Take away the certainty of support and its posi- 
tion ‘necomes altogether untenable. It is for this reason 
that so many societies abroad, the successful Danish ones 
at the head of the number, have made it a standing rule 
to bind their i;iiembers to exclusive decdings with them 
in all#such articles as they happen to deaf in — or^^at any 
rate a substantial fixed proportion of them. Whether 
we in this country accept the same stringent rule or not, 
loyalty of members to their society is a cardinal condition 
of success in co-operative action. In a Report contributed 
to the ‘^Journal of the Board of Agriculture ” the spokes- 
man of the Eastern Counties Farmers' Co-operative 
Association — the success of which has already been 
referred to— says : “ The Committee consider that the 
success of the business m2ly be largely attributed to the 
fact that, owing t» the support which members have 
given in f!he way pladng their orders with the Associa- 
tion, it has been able to secure competent and expert 
' managers, whose service, in conjunction with that of 
the Trading Committee,'* renders the Association one 
•^f the best "trading bodies working for the interest of the 


farmer in th^ Eastern Counties. The Association is, in 
-effect, a large merchant working for the -good of thetem|^^” 
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It remains to mention the very important point t)f 
Federation — Federation or Union. On the face of it, 
if there is any good in Co-operation on a small scale, there 
mnst a fortiori be good in it also on a larger one. It is 
not only that the larggr the constituency, the greater 
will be the bulk of goods to be dealt in, the more pro- 
pitious accordingly will be the conditions for advantageous 
buying and selling. The larger the constituency the 
greater variety of services also will it be possible to render ; 
and the more skilled, and better skilled, assistance will 
it be possible to call in; lastly, tlie more purely and 
effectively will it be possible to organise Co-operation. 
Union is required for two distinct purposes. The one 
is business ; the other is propaganda, common action — 
defensive or otherwise — and control. The Co-opef^tive 
Wholesale Societ}^' and the Co-operative Union are 
severSliy examples of the two kinds of organisations 
required. The two distinct functions wlj^ich they stand 
for sho^ild not be confused, although in « certain^ cases 
they may without prejudice be combined. Trade is one 
thing. The more custom you gather together, the more 
favourable will be your conditions for trading. The 
importance of this consideration is so obvious that in 
Germany for certain purposes even large Co-operative 
Unions — there are more that 26,000 agricultural co-op- 
erative societies in the Empire — have on occasion combined 
with non-co-operative but likewise agricultural organisa- 
tions-— like the Bund der Landwirthe and the Deutsche 
LandrunrfhscJiaftsgcsellscJtid^ — standing^ for a large body 
of producers or consumers, amd have found this1:o answer. 
It was on the strength of the waste of power brought about 
by separate existence, that in 1898, at the annual Congr^s 
of the Haas Union of co-operaave societies at Carlsruhe, 

I ventured strongly to advocate such unioju with th^ 
Raiffeisen Union as has since been successfully established 
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(for business purposes) in 1905 and as has, commercially, 
proved a source of new strength. It was truly pitiful 
to witness the waste of strength caused by separate ex- 
istence. And if we look at some of the distributive 
services to be rendered in detail we cannot fail to realise 
how indispensable is combination on a large scale to 
some of them. Let alone big purchases and contracts 
—as in Germany for potash salts, which have become a 
monopoly — and sales of graded produce, how is a single 
society profitably to establish electric power plant, or 
to secure for its brand ’’ of butter, bacon or whatever 
it be, sufficient recognition ? 

Separation moreover shuts out those justly famous 
‘‘ Control Societies which, originating in Switzerland, 
have by way of Denmark overspread the best part of the 
Continent. Their services, which are most valuable, 
come distinctly under our present head. Their first office 
was simply to ^pleasure the quantity of milk given by each 
cow,^so as to permit a judgment as to whiclh anim^Hvas to 
be marked out for keeping and breeding, or else for being 
got rid of. But the skilled experts employed have long 
since gou'^ much beyond such narrow conception of their 
duties. They now instruct the cowkeepers how to feed, 
and how otherwise to treat their cows ; they teach them 
what breeds to select, how best to grow the crops raised 
for fodder ; in fact they instruct them in ail particulars 
of their farming — ^rotation, cultivation, dealing with the 
produce and so on. In Germany, where recourse to legal 
proceedings is common and the* law is intricate, agricul- 
tural co- 5 perative unions provide even legal advice and 
the services of experienced solicitors for members of their 
societies. In dealing with Insurance Companies they 
prevent members being beaten down by Company valuers, 
pending their own experienced representatives, carrying 
with them aid the prestige of the powerful Union, to stand 
no for them. ^ 
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Of course such things require to be organised. We 
have in this country begun — ^under this head — on the 
right lines by organising local sections which are eventually 
to find their commercial head in a Central Society — 
a Co-operative Wholesale Society of some sort or other. 
For propaganda, organisation, the maintenance of common 
touch, common resistance to hostile movements coming 
from without and last, not least, control, so as to keep Co- 
operation pure and uniform in essentials, and finance 
safe, we require a Union/’ Such Union likewise wants 
to be organised. In this respect we have made a poor 
beginning in England. Our neighbours in ^reland have 
acted on far sounder lines, bringing together a thorough 
representative institution, in which the societies are 
masters and the General Meeting is — ^like the Co-operative 
Union Congress of industrial societies in this country — ^ 
a Co-dperative Parhament. In the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society the representative principle^ has thus far 
remained cons]5icuous by its absence. Bui you cgnnot 
have a sound Unfon without it. It is to the observance of 
such representative principle that the great German 
Imperial Union owes its success. It is all one# It acts 
together, it trades together. But every section has its 
own independent position, its own independent igovern- 
ment, out of which several governments the central 
governmefit is composed. The mere stimulating effect 
of such organisation is remarkable. Every country or 
province is enabled to contribute to the common stock 
that one .particular form of Co-operation in which it excels 
and so, by a healthy and friendly competition, 1:he entire 
body becomes enriched. One section excels in the appli- 
cation of electric power and pushes its experiments or . 
Another excete in the sale of live stock and experiments 
in that for^^the benefit of the Union. A third cscores wit^ 
its grainselling organisations. However the g^in resulting 
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locally becomes at once common property. Such organise 
ation also provides admirably for a competent highly 
qualified governing staff. It is the best men, the best 
administrators, the most experienced leaders everywhere 
who are elected to the Central bod5^’ And such organisation 
-secures for the Union a prestige, power and influence 
which nothing else could provide. The Union speaks and 
acts with unmistakable force as the undoubted represent- 
ative of collective opinion in its particular class. It could 
not do this if it consisted of a dozen or score of practically 
self-appointed persons representing only their own good 
will and zeal. One may indeed hope that long time will 
not elapse before we attempt to apply the same system 
in this country. 

In what has been said above the main guiding princi- 
ples for setting Agricultural Co-operation in motion appear 
to have been given. The various points suggested will 
necessarily crop up again in the succeeding chapters, 
in wMch Co-bperation in its various f^rms, aS't»applied 
to Agriculture, will be discussed somewhat more in detail. 
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III. -CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY OF GOODS. 

The form of Co-operation which lends itself most 
readily to practice, amid any surroundings, is that of 
common supply. That is why our industrial co-operators 
have taken it up first of all. It involves no additional 
expense or sacrifice. Certain goods have to be got in 
any case. The money has to be spent. Collective buying 
simply cheapens the purchase or improves the quality — 
which from our point of view both come to the same thing. 
And that is a thing valuable to the purchaser. 'There 
is, as a general rule, not much special competence or train- 
ing required for the management of such Co-operation. 
Its organisation is easy and so is its control. 

All 4:his applies to Agriculture as it doeS to working- 
men’s or other people’s supply of domestic requirements.. 
So far as it is intended for Agriculture proper — as dis- 
tinguished from rural housekeeping — it applies indeed 
with additional . force. For the penny to be saved in 
agricultural co-operative supply is in truth a penny®'' got, 
a penny not merely rescued from regular outgoings, but 
one which will bear fruit, being destined for productive 
employment. It deserves to be pointed out that, judged 
by the modern standard of perfected agriculture, most 
of our British agriculture is under-financed. There may 
be much money laid out in the §oiL 3ut it is not that 
which produces pa 5 dng crops or paying live stock. We 
have to-day got as far beyond Jethro Tull’s simple theory, 
which made the soil the source of all plant nourishment, 
as we-havs beyond the ancient chemical forfhula which 
recognised only four (in truth, very composite) elements,” 
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namely : — earth, fire, water and air. The land is to-day 
little more than the farmer's workshop." It is the 
money which goes into the land which produces the 
return. And of such money practical farmers as a rule 
have less than they should. An accepted rule, when the 
author was young, was that there should be £io to the 
acre — which was not in every case forthcoming. To-day 
we are aware that there can scai*cely be too much working 
capital. The farmer who possesses much capital — and 
who, in addition, is also a man of business, with business 
ways, calculating things beforehand, and cutting down 
waste — nets a good income. But hOw to procure access 
to such money for him who does not possess it ? Co- 
operative suppty offers the easiest method. If only 
practised on ordinary business lines, it is sure to leave 
something over. In industrial Co-operation the or*dinary 
overplus is about ten per cent. That, if carefully husbanded, 
may graduall;^ produce a fairly substi^irtial addition to 
exisBng working capital. In any case it" is bound" to make 
what v/orking capital there is go further. And it provides 
an excellent schooling for Co-operation of other forms. 

Under such circumstances there cannot be thought 
to be anything surprising in the fact that agricultural — 
like industrial— Co-operation has ever^j'where, or almost 
everywhere, begun with Supply, the cheap provision of 
goods, or the supply of better goods for the old price,, 
by means of collective pu^rchase ; and^that in the amount 
of its turnover such Co-operation now overtops all other 
forms. 1st was with the provision of cheaper bread that 
Raiffeisen began ^is beneficent work. The supply of 
live stock followed next. Money — or credit — stood third, 
^ natural sequence. It was with supply that Plerr Haas, 
■"whose great '' Imperial Union " now, with its 20,000- 
societies, overspreads aU Germany, entered* upon his 
economic campaign. And similarly it was supply which 
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the French Agricultural Syndicates/' under the guidance 
of Professor Tanviray, first took up. We ourselves also, 
in the sixties, began with supply — mainly with the supply 
of superphosphate, which was at that time, under Professor 
Liebig's teaching, our fatrourite, if not our sole, artificial 
fertiliser. 

From supply a co-operative movement may, as in 
fact it has done in Germany and France, develop to the 
grandest proportions and the most varied composition; 
for there is no form of Co-operation which cannot be 
grafted upon supply. Supply may not be everywhere 
the form most urgently needed. We may want dairies 
first, or egg societies or societies for the provision of power 
or of credit. But in any case we cannot do without supply. 

And to co-operative supply agriculture owes a 
great deal — ^not merely the money saved upon the purchase 
of necessary goods. Supply has in most cases trained 
to other forms of* Co-operation. And it cfrtainly trains 
to better farming l^y the very act of cheapenifig the g#ods 
required. More have in consequence been used. And 
VappHit est venu en mangeant. More being used, those 
goods have been used more scientifically and wifh greater 
discrimination. And the results have not failed to appear 
in improved yield. And in the end the more enlightened 
dealers and manufacturers themselves have overcome 
the grudge that they at first naturally enough bore to 
Co-operation, becauge they find that, thanks to it, they 
get rid of much larger quantities of their goods and so 
reap in aggregate retumS more than* they sacrifice in 
price on single lots, * 

And supply is so easily organised! The French 
began, as observed, with an institution which acted simplj/^,, 
as a letterbox," collecting orders, bulking them for 
transmissioB to dealers or makers, and levying on the* 
saving so effected a small toll to pay its own expenses. 
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In some circumstances we may have to begin in 
something like the same fashion. It cannot answer to 
go, in money or in custom, beyond our actual power — the 
measure of which it cannot be difficult to ascertain. Over- 
shooting such mark m^y mean loss beyond what appears 
to follow from the actual disappointment, because it brings 
embarrassment in its train. Should we find ourselves 
successful, we shall be easily able to extend our business-— 
as Herr Haas has done, as Raiffeisen has done, as the East- 
ern Swiss Agricultural Co-operative Union has done, 
all of them having started from very humble beginnings. 
The great point will be to study our market and make 
sure of it. Our first supply must be distinctly adapted 
to the demand which we may foretell will be made upon 
it. To that we must stick. We. cannot afford to incur 
any risk, either in this matter or — ^let us add at^once — 
in the matter of payment. 

^The question now to be dealt with is'\his : How should 
we organise ? The point has been referred to in the past 
chapter ; but we cannot altogether evade it here. Shall 
we begin, with small parish societies ? We may have to 
do so. Even so we stand to gain. But when people 
refer, >as a precedent, to our early industrial societies, 
which were humble indeed, it will be to the point to remind 
them that the object of an agricultural ch-operative 
society of to-day is not quite the same as that of an indus- 
trial store of those days. In an indusT;rial store smallness 
means the impar-^ng of business (and other) education 
to people who need it badly, also moral training, the 
formation of character. Our> industrial co-operators 
.^tar ted from a ver\' humble level. The}^ have long since 
^/"exhibited, under altered circumstances, a decided pre- 
^ference fo|; large stores — to be worked, wherj^ necessary, 
by brancheg- — ^in which economy is^greater and transactions 
become more profitable. It is likely, to be the same thing 
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in Agiicultural Co-operation. In agricultural supply 
we look, as a rule, less for direct — ^there will be plenty 
of indirect — educational results than for economic. Such 
results will of course include an awakening of a sense 
of common interest, linlSng men together. But we no 
longer stand upon the ground of early Rochdale, The 
greater the bulk, the more profitable is the- business likely 
to be. Steam and electricity have overcome many of 
the early inconveniences of distance, and perfected 
banking arrangements have facilitated money transactions. 
Business is accordingly easier than it was, which is in 
favour of large societies. 

The first thing a society will have to turn its attention 
to, when forming, is the provision of funds. The selection 
of members will in supply occasion no difficulty, because 
uniess—which should as a rule not be— -credit is allowed to 
members in respect of their purchases, there will be no 
risk incurred.’^ ^ There can in supply be ncf suggestion of 
other *tifan strictly limited liability. Ancf obser^nce 
of the wholesome canon that no business is to be entered 
into with non-members — unless it be, under special 
arrangements, with a view to enlisting such as recruits, 
to drop into the ranks as time goes on— is like^ soon 
to serve as a magnet to attract more members. Th^re 
are prececlents distinctly in favour of this. There has 



* The “credit’'* ostensibly allowed to purchasing members in 
some German societies particularly s-frong in funds and possessing 
a secure hold upon their inen^bers, and also in some Irish societies, 
is not “credit” in our present saise. Jt is nitrely the fipplication 
of a well established commercial custom, wlftch perijiits a hxcd — 


but not extendible — interval between delivery and payment, 
agricultural trading. What makes “credit” in its ordinarjr sens*{? 
dangerous is its extendibility and general uncertainty. The 


“credit” he:^ spoken of will be applicable onty in cases. As^ 
a general rule the accepted maxim should be: “No credit 
whatever ! ” # 
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been no more effective recruiting officer for German 
Agricultural Co-operation than the legal prohibition of 
dealing with non-members. But funds there must be. In 
supply there can only in very rare cases be any call for 
a resort to credit on behalf of the society. For cash pay- 
ments provide for quick returns. What a supply society 
requires it ought therefore to be able to provide out of 
members’ own pockets, in the shape of shares — the amount 
so collected to be systematically added to by a studied 
accumulation of reserve. Where there are small men 
to be catered for, the value of the share need not be large. 
Men with more abundant means will in that case be able 
to subscribe further capital by taking up more shares. 
The Eastern Counties Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
makes the holding of shares proportional to the acreage 
occupied, calling upon members to take up one 5^ share 
in respect of every ten acres farmed. And although 
of that sum bnly one fourth is actually called up, the 
capflal so raised appears to have been fotnid. fully 
sufficient. 

Funds being provided, the society will have to make 
sure of its market, 

T|je study of such market is really a requirement 
of wider bearing for a society than may appear at first 
glance. It applies alike to the selection of „ the goods 
to be dealt in, the number of which may at first have to be 
limited, and to the quantitative extent of its dealings. 
Such society should not buy goods ‘‘ on spec.” The 
letterbox ” system of the early French Agricultural 
Syndicates already alluded to shows in an exaggerated 
form what its dealings essentially should be — buying 
i^'oniy what is certain to fee sold. Of course, as a society’s 
business |rows, it wiU be impossible quite literally to 
* adhere to this rule. There must then be a stock. There 
must be goods purchased in advance. Very possibly 
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there may be some such necessity even at the outset. 
But the advance to such development should be conducted 
with circumspection. Stocks of goods to be held over 
have caused severe loss to more societies than one. It 
will be for practice an# experience to determine how 
far in this respect each society can go, The success 
achieved by industrial societies, some of which hold large 
stocks, shows that proper discrimination may well be 
learnt* However, agricultural societies are in this matter 
differently situated. Industrial deal in household goods, 
articles of daily requirement, for which demand is on 
the whole continuous and to be foreseen. Agricultural 
societies deal — in the main— in specifically agricultural 
commodities, each of which bulks larger in the stock 
and the holding over of which may mean keeping them 
on hand, eating their heads off,” for a year or not much 
less. Also the value of those commodities is much more 
subject to fluctuations. Therefore stockt want to be 
avoided ^as muct^ as possible, more especially in Ihiall 
societies, which are likely to be weak in financial power. 

The necessity of command of a market is also of 
importance as making for strength for the movement as a 
whole, which effect should always be kept in sight. 
Societies cannot aspire to a brilliant future all by them- 
selves, Every single society will be the stronger, the 
better the movement thrives as a whole. There is an 
identity of interest;, a link binding members together, 
on this larger scale also, which reacts very distinctly and 
promptly upon every single society, ft is to thg interest 
of every society that it should be able to provide itself 
with cheap and high quality goods. This is to be don^ 
only by combination with other societies and by the col* 
iective maintenance of a wholesale society. Now that 
means that^^there must be an assured market^ a certain* 
demand, to Ije relied up5n and to be foreseen, ^Iso for the 
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wholesale organisation. The practice which makes pur- 
chase in respect of all articles that a society deals in 
compulsory upon its members is not very popular in 
this country. Not yet, at any rate. But it is freely 
applied abroad and is found to work so well that societies 
and members gladly submit to it. The supply of goods 
is under members’ own control. Therefore they lose 
nothing by being compelled to buy — what they do buy 
— at their store ; for they can insist upon good quality. 
But to the society it is a source of great strength to have 
an absolutely certain demand to rely upon. 

A further point very deserving of consideration 
is this, whether a supply society should limit its supply 
of goods to agricultural requirements only— fertilisers, 
feeding stuffs, seeds, implements and so on — or whether 
it should extend its operations also to dealing in household 
articles — foodstuffs, piecegoods, hardware, groceries and 
the like. In’^ some foreign countries * there is §, pro- 
nounced unwillingness to such extension, "Which is fo a great 
extent not voluntary but enforced. Governments are 
fully willing to befriend farmers by promoting Co-opera- 
tion ; but in doing so they would rather make as few 
enemie^ in other quarters as they can. For tradesmen 
have votes— like farmers. And zeal for the welfare of 
the middle classes ” — ^which in continental nomenclature 
means the smaller dealers and manufacturefs, who are 
official ''bons cnfans ” and, like the» farmers, coddled 
with grants as a supposed buttress against '' Socialism’" 
— ^is greats* Accordingly Jn some countries- — ^most notably 
in x^iustria and France — dealing in household goods is 
tabooed, and indeed actually forbidden by law. And 
even many Raiffeisen societies employ their powers to 
carry it on merely as a rod to be exhibited on the mantel- 
piece with a view to keeping dealers on their good be- 
haviour. However there is a great deal to be said for 
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dealing also in household articles. And for districts 
like those that we have to think of in Ireland, it appears 
an absolute necessity, the salvation of the local population. 
For there is no prospect otherwise of breaking the sinister 
power of the gombeen usurer, which eats into the social 
system like a canker. 

There are recommendations on other grounds as 
well, from a co-operative point of view. In many of 
our societies — even among tolerably substantial farmers 
— ^we have observed a far greater eagerness for purchasing 
household articles than farming requisites. And, indeed, 
the trade in the former bids fair to prove itself a pillar 
of j strength to specifically agricultural suppty. So it 
has been in Switzerland, among the agricultural popula- 
tion who have raised up to their own benefit what is in 
many, respects an ideal co-operative organisation, the 
Eastern Swiss Agricultural Union {Verband ostsolmeizc- 
rischei iandwirisc^aftlicher Genossenschaften^. ^ Things went 
badly w^ith thatCFnion until, in 1890, dealing in doniestic 
requirements \¥as advisedly taken up. Purchase was 
slack, and so trifling was the annual overplus tijat nothing 
could be laid by for reserve. Indeed the chairman— 
who was also the main founder of the Union — Curt %:.henkel, 
put it frankly to the General Meeting, whether under 
the circumstances they had not better give up the attempt 
on wjiich, at his suggestion, they had embarked. If 
our co-operative sc^ieties are not to grow,’' so he remarked, 
we must be prepared^ to see them die.” To prevent 
this it was that he proposed takii^g up distributi¥e trading. 
His proposal being adopted, the Unidn at once bounded 
into prosperit^c It doubled its turnover in the very 
first year, and kept up that •rapid rate of progression 
for several years running. The business stiU, keeps in- 
creasing. *Ahd the turnover in Store ” commodities 
is now moTO than twice that of purely agricuftural articles. 
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If our ranks are to-day more firmly united than those 
of other Unions/' so Herr Abt writes in his history of 
the Union, if we dispose of more ample means, such 
result is entirely due to our having taken up the trade 
in household goods. From the^very outset the Eastern 
Swiss Union has looked upon this much disparaged distribu- 
tive trade as the most brilliant point in its achievements." 
There could not be a stronger recommendation. 

There are quite particular local reasons to boot why 
we should in this country take up distribution of house- 
hold goods, which Herr Abt styles " the elementary 
school of Co-operation,” as a pioneer and subsequently 
a milchcow for agricultoal Supply Co-operation. For 
we are here more favourably situated than people else- 
where for making it the success for which Herr Abt has 
given it out. We have a large and wealthy co-operative 
distributive movement already occupying the ground, 
with two powS'ful Wholesale Societies ^ 4ts head,^which 
coulci scarcely refuse to accept well constituted rural 
co-operative societies as members entitled to deal with 
them on regulation terms. There is accordingly a cheap 
and trustworthy source for the supply of the goods to 
be deall in ready to hand. Members of our distributive 
stores buying in this way net, as has been alread}" stated, 
as a rule ten per cent, upon their trade. That ten per 
cent. ” profit ” must be a welcome assistance to the 
slowergoing agricultural ttade. ^ 

And there is more. By such means we have a good 
prospect extending the distributive system of Co-opera- 
tion, which has piwed a godsend and a fruitful root of 
wellbeing, happiness and social and economic advance 
% our industrial poputetion, over our rural districts, 
also, in which it must prove very difficult to establish 
it by other means, and of thus bringing economic relief 
of the most readily attainable and^ beneficent kind to 
aur country population. ' 
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And there is this weighty argument to be taken into- 
consideration. Combine the two services, give to the 
rural population that which they need most urgently, 
and the want of which they vividly feel, that which makes 
a call upon their attention every day, and which may every 
day reward them with some benefit to be reckoned up in 
figures, and you bring them at once to realise the benefits 
of Co-operation in other forms as w'ell, to identify them- 
selves with their particular society, to feel strongly that 
the success of that society is their own success, and ac- 
cordingty, to become thoroughly loyal to the society— 
which is one of the first conditions for its success. Such 
has most notably been the result in Switzerland. 

And let us advance one step further I The com- 
bination here insisted upon is bound to promote those 
close'^nd amicable relations which one may be thankful 
that it has already been possible to establish between 
agricultural and industrial co-operative wnions. ^Such 
relations there ohght to be, and they ought to be close. 
Because at bottom we have the same interests and we 
may be useful to one another. We can bring to the 
industrial movement additional strength, extended mem- 
bership, increased custom — which means more# advan- 
tageous conditions of trade. The industrial co-operators, 
in their turn, can bring us a better knowledge of Co- 
operation, co-operative spirit and, as the most visible 
benefit, abundant cbstomfor the#disposal of our agricultural 
produce. Our industriai co-operativp societies annually 
buy enormous quantities of agricultural produce which 
is necessary for their trade. Mr. Chelae y has calculated 
that the quantity of such produce annually disposiii. 
of by the great— and excellently managed — Society of 
Leeds alone requires 60,000 or 70,000 acres Jor raising. 
And that quantity, large as it is, cannot compare with 
what the Wholesale Societies absorb. Here is a market. 
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which we, on the agricultural side, may well be expected 
to cultivate. And we may easily cultivate it, because 
the industrial societies have generously come forward 
to open to us its gates and to intimate that, quality and 
price being equal, they will in buying give the preference 
to co-operative produce. It would be foolish, even if 
there were no other grounds, to neglect such an oppor- 
tunity. Only we shall have conscientiously to respect 
our allies' rights. In the extension of distributive trade 
we are championing their cause, fighting their battle. 
However in some districts they are fighting that same 
battle for themselves. In such we shall have carefully 
to abstain from overlapping into their domain. 

And, lastly, such development of mutual relations 
promises to bring nearer the likelihood of our finding 
additional strength in the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
becoming also our wholesale society, for the supply of 
goods. That touM, in the author's opinion, be the 
very best soltitibn of the wholesale difficulty* that 
•could be brought about. Of course there are other solu- 
tions likewise practicable. We have tried one; but it 
has proved anything but a success. We must have a whole- 
sale organisation of some kind or other, even for our purely 
agricultuTral trade. There is no doing without it. We 
must carry collective purchase to the highest attainable 
point. Our industrial co-operative movement, now so 
powerful, and occupying so commanding a position, 
would be weak indeed wfthout its Wholesale Societies. 
It is the wholesale trade which has made it so flourishing. 

The result has been just the same elsewhere in Agricul- 
tural Go-operation, wherever wholesale purchase has 
b%n adopted. The Raiffe^en Union and the Haas Union 
are strong through their wholesale purchases-— and; let 
me add, as a supplement to them such as we -ran easily 
adopt in this country, through theif district purchasing 
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associations ” [Einhaufs-Verdnigungen), which, in fact^ 
preceded the wholesale societies and still maintain them- 
selves b}' their side, by reason of their recognised 
ntility, because they cater for distinct local wants, such 
as do not in every instance concern the entire Union. 

We are actually forming sectional '' organisations 
qualified to engage in the same class of business. But 
we want to carry that method further. And on the top 
of all we shall, as observed, want a wholesale organisation. « ^ 

The industrial Wholesale Society would best answer ' 

our purpose, because it has the entire machinery ready — . 

it’s got the ships, it’s got the men, it’s got the money 
too.” Everything is ready organised. Depots and 
markets are distributed all over the country. The Society 
already does a large trade in farming requisites — ^seeds, 
fertilisers, feeding-stuffs. All that it would require, to 
fit it for a more complete agricultural service, would be 
experf, agricultural advice, such as we, on The agricultural 
side, might readil}^ give. There is a difficulty, it is" true, 
in the present wording of the Wholesale Society’s Con- 
stitution. But we know — ^if from no other precedent, 
from that which gave authority for taking over Insurance 
business — with what ease such difficult}^ may be got over i 
by a simple vote, a matter of a few minutes. 

Ther^ is one more point which calls for consideration. 

Our fellow co-operators in the industrial world have alike 
cheapened their supply and secured for themselves a ' 
far more independent, ^^and therefore stronger, position 
by manufacturing articles for^ themselves, Tt makes, 
their organisation more self-contained, more self-reliant 
and better qualified to provide the exact articles that 
are wanted. In Agricultural Ca-operation we have never 
had anything of the same sort. Seeing what large quanti- 
ties of superphosphate were bought by the co-operative 
County Associations then existing, I questioned a friend.. 
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in the movement more than forty years ago, whether 
it had ever occurred to their members to manufacture 
superphosphate for themselves. The reply was a nega- 
tive. They have never had the enterprise to attempt 
that.'’ In this respect we stand to-day precise! where 
we did forty years ago. Our co-operators liave met 
with resistance and hostility from makers of all sorts- 
of agricultural requirements, more particularly from 
makers of agricultural niachineiy and implements. There 
have been times when it was difficult for a Co-operative 
Supply Association to obtain machinery of certain kinds 
otherwise than by the interposition of some friendly 
individual buying in his own name. The Germans, 
more enterprising than ourselves, have met such opposi- 
tion by starting their own machinery associations, which, 
as buyers, come into the market with so much prestige 
that makers hesitate before refusing them ; but which 
also — like some'of their cr'aftmates in the ..United States 
—do mot a little makers’ work for themselves. 0i course 
the making of machinery of certain designs identihed 
with particular firms — and probably patented — is wholly 
out of the qhestion. But, apart from buying and distributing 
such machinery, there are plant and installations, for 
J electric lighting and power, and for industrial enterprises 
connected abroad with agriculture and similar things which 
are provided with greater economy hy such associations, 
whose work is appreciated according^. And there 
are repairs, for which special societies have been formed. 
In Germapy both types of societies work well and find 
plenty of custom. In Italy the sale of modern implements 
and machinery, and tuition in the use of them, are com- 
mitted by those useful ins'^itutions the Cattedre Ambulanti^ 
which are veritable pioneers of Agricultural Co-operation, 

■ ' to agents permanently stationed in selected localities, 
who likewise attend to repairs, which they either execute 
themselv^s-on the spot or else entrust to central workshops. . 
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A far more important class of business to which 
co-operative effort is directly applied is the making of 
artificial fertilisers. In the United States farmers have 
taken this up as a matter of profitable business. On 
the European Continenlf agriculturists have really been 
driven into it by the boycotting and deliberate raising 
of prices against them practised by '' rings '' of makers 
and dealers, of divers wars with whom there is a long 
history. There have been some abortive attempts, such 
as for instance the working of a superphosphate factory 
by the Raiffeisen Union, which was much too paltry an 
afiair to prove of any avail. And under this head we 
may also class the over-ambitious and therefore futile 
acquisition of nitrate mines in Chile, for working on 
their own account, by German agricultural societies. 
In this matter the mistake so common in co-operative 
enterprises was made^ of overestimating the power of 
one's own capital. That capital appeared large. But 
it was ^mere popgun as compared with the heavy^ ord- 
nance of the capitalist mineowners, against which it was 
to be pitted. And it failed. 

However the Italians have proved distinctly suc- 
cessful in their manufacture of superphosphates, which 
is now carried on, on their own account, in ten establish- 
ments. Ij; was a makers' /' ring " which provoked them 
to action. Makers' " rings" had been very busy in this 
particular trade ajl over the ^ Continent. There were 
''corners" in France, in Germany, in Belgium. In 
Switzerland the fight was a tough onet but in tfi^ end the 
farmers beat the manufacturers, not by«^ manufacturing for 
themselves, but by advisedly tabooing superphosphate and 
buyng their phosphate in the shapje of Basic Slag. The Swi^s 
have gained more similar victories over dealers in this way. 

The Itsdian manufacture of superphosphates likewise 
.took its ris^ in resistance to a manufacturers' " rine." 
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Manufacturers' aggression began about 1895, and ac- 
cordingly the Agricultural Chair " of Mantua— con- 
sisting of a Professor directed and supervised by a Council 
of local agriculturists — ^pleaded in the co-operative press 
for co-operative manufacture. However the time seemed 
not yet ripe for such enterprise. Many people doubted 
the possibility of success and inclined to '' capitalist ” 
action, if any, but to be undertaken by farmers and 
landowners. For some reason or other at that particular 
time superphosphate went down quite suddenh^ not a 
little in price. That favourable state of things came to 
.an end in 1897, when the manufacturers, not solely of 
Italy, but also of France and of Belgium, combined once 
more for common action to drive up prices. Agricultural 
forces were accordingly mobilised afresh and by 1S99 
sufficient capital appeared to have been gathered together 
to justify a decisive move. The first works were §et up 

.at Mantua, where business was begun in 1900. There 

are now ten ^manufacturing establishments at work- 
turning out among them about 150,000 tons df super- 
phosphate every year : — at Mantua, Portogruaro, 

Lendinara, Adria, Bagnolo Mella, Piacenza, Cremona, 
Novara, Cerea, and Milan. They are all of them active, 
all prosperous, enjoying a good market and losing little 
money, if any, by bad debts. To set up and work them 
something like 8,000,000 lire (£$ 20 , 000 ) has Jl^een sub- 
scribed in shares ranging in value from 5 lire (4s.) up to 
50 lire {£ 2 ). The institp.tion being -J* co-operative,” no 
share-holder is under the existing law allowed to hold 
an interest ” — ^as our law terms it — in the concern 
exceeding 5,000 lire {£ 200 ). The establishments manu- 
facture their own sulphuric acid, as is usual in Italy. 
Since their formation they have combined for common 
action to a Federation which, however, leaves every 
several concern to manage its own business, sell its pro- 
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ducts and answer its responsibility for itself. Opinion 
• — and accordingly practice — is still divided upon the 
point of a binding undertaking to be exacted from share- 
holding members to buy a certain minimum quantity 
of the product annually from the works. Obviously, 
Professor Raineri, the President of the Union of Italian 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, and late Minister 
of Agriculture, is right in maintaining that such under- 
taking there should be. Without possessing an assured 
market for its output a manufactory could not be certain 
of selling its goods or able nearly enough to proportion 
its output to its sale. However the societies which have 
not put such stipulation into their rules have thus far 
not suffered by the omission. 

There can be no doubt that, in respect of the manu- 
facture of superphosphate the Italians found themselves 
on strong ground for this reason that in their markets 
the raw material^ being shipped from Africg., is remarkably 
cheap: ^ However it is, of course, quite as cheap foi; non- 
co-operative malcers as for co-operative. Italian success 
in this matter is mainly due to loyal membership, business- 
like organisation and businesslike management, the 
application of which coincides with a period of agricultural 
risorgimenio, in which, tmder the stimulus of new technical 
education, far larger quantities of artificial fertilisers 
are used Qian was previously the case. Undoubtedly there 
are other articles which co-operative societies — or rather, 
let us say, which unions of cos?operative societies— might 
with advantage manufacture for themselves. And the 
subject of the manufacture of •one's^ own goods is one 
which may well engage the attention of agricultural 
co-operators. • 



IV.— DISPOSAL OF PRODUCE. 

General Remarks. 

" Supply has just been spoken of as the “ easiest 
form of Co-operation to practise. But, easy as it is> 
and useful as it is, in the application of Co-operation 
to Agriculture it can scarcely rank as the most 
important. The palm of importance undoubtedly belongs 
to the ultimate disposal of the produce raised, 
whether such be effected by direct sale, or in a more 
round-about way by means of previous transforma- 
tion into a more readily marketable commodity. In 
our present aspect the two things come under the same 
head. This is the task by its accomplishment of which 
Agricultural Co-operation will ultimately l^iave to be cGntent 
to be judged. Buying fertilisers, feeding stubs, machinery 
and the rest of it cheap is of comparatively little value, sO' 
long as marketing does not crown the whole process with 
a remunerative return. 

This fact it is which marks off Co-operation in Agri- 
culture so strikingly from what we have become accustomed 
to look upon as “ industrial' Co-operation^ — ^the Co- 
opetation spread out over the length and breadth of this 
country, in the shape of the'Iamiliar and successful Store." 
In truth there is nothing specifically industrial " about 
such Co-operation. . Rural folk may practise it as welL 
There is specifically " industrial " Co-operation, no doubt. 
Bii.t that is co-operative Production, which democratises 
Industry, emancipates tlie worker and makes him his 
own employer. Distribution has only very little to do* 
with " Industry "—and that little dn a non-co-operative 
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form, as with an ordinary employer of wholly dependent 
wage labour. It simply enables the man who has worked 
in non-co-operative industry to make his wages go farther. 

It is well that Agricultural Co-operation should have 
been brought in at the point at which it has, in order that 
the difference between productive and consuming Co- 
operation should be made fully clear, and that a perfect 
heap of misconceptions should be removed, to wliich the 
absolute domination of Distribution has given rise ; 
and at the same time that a firm and enduring link should 
be forged to bind the two branches of Co-operation more 
thoroughly together and so consolidate the co-operative 
movement. However much Manchester and Glasgow 
may in former stages have resented the intrusion of 
independent Production and the advance of Co-operative 
Credit, decr57ing them as individualist,’' they cannot 
reject Co-operative Agriculture — however essentially in- 
dividualistic," in their narrow sense, it bound to be — 
seein^4hat subh Agriculture, settling a rural democracy 
in independent occupation on the land, each cultivator 
under his own particular vine and figtree, represents 
the very ideal ultimate aim of the Rochdale programme. 
Co-operation in Agriculture is bound to be " individualist," 
securing to every worker the just reward for •his own 
particular labour, though " collectivist " at the same time 
as of necessity settling him in self-governing, self-sustaining 
groups. It is bound to be productive. And, being 
productive, it scares with •industrial Production — as 
contrasted with Distribution (which possesses recom- 
mendations of its own)— this distinj^tive merit that in 
economically assisting the co-operative worker, it at the 
same time also improves him as a worker, makes him betier 
instructed, better skilled, more^resourceful, more valuable 
to himself^ to his circle and to his country. It is a great 
distinction^ to productive Co-operation to be able to 
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claim — and to maintain — ^this. Co-operative Production 
compels him who practises it to think, to calculate before- 
hand, to acquire technical knowledge and put it to 
practical use. There are no classes, no lectures, no books 
which can improve him in the same way. The business 
of the society is his business ; he is responsible for it. 
And responsibility is, as Sir Robert Morier has justly 
observed, “ the soul of all good work.'' The working 
together of many minds, putting to practical application 
in a concrete form what they may or may not have learnt 
theoretically from others, brings the point thoroughly 
home to every one and leaves an indelible impression 
upon each mind. And towards that effect the disposal 
of produce contributes a substantial share ; for it marks 
the result of the process. 

It will be necessary, of course, to discuss disposal 
in detail, as affecting distinct descriptions of produce,, 
which have differently to be dealt with. Not^nduly 
to multiply repetitions, accordingly, it will be well to 
deal here with the points affecting disposal in general 
only, and^with brevity. 

The aim of the co-operative disposal of produce is, 
of course, to provide a remunerative, but above ail things 
a permanently available market. The price there realised 
ought to be as good as can be obtained ; and"*, with the 
eliminaton of at least one middleman — in the majority 
of cases more-— there oifght to be no difficulty about 
making it good in the long run. Howwer the main object 
will be permanency and'* continual availableness ; for the 
producer wants to be sure that he will be able at any 
reasonable time to convert his produce into money; he. 
wants to be able to calculate beforehand that, whatever 
befall, his corn or milk or meat or eggs will s^ll, and sell 
at a fair price. The real object of the German “ corn- 
house "’^or granary is less to enable the local farmer to 
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take advantage of any special opportunity for turning 
an extra penny, than to provide him with an ever ready 
market, in which he may deliver at his own time, knowing 
that he will obtain a ste^y, fair price. So it is in the case 
of the Swiss “ Cheeseries ; and so, in effect, in all other 
agricultural sale societies. Accordingly it is a mistake 
to make a practice of snatching at occasional speculative 
gains, which only unsettle the market and destroy con- 
fidence. Steadiness on one side is not attainable if there 
is not steadiness also on the other. Attempts to '' rig 
the market have cost co-operative grain-selling societies 
in Germany much money. 

Now a steady market^ obviously, is to be gained by 
quality and regularity of supply. For insuring the former, 
as will be shown, Co-operation stands in a particularly 
favourable position. The latter consideration brings 
into renewed prominence the point already insisted upon, 
that th^re musk be loyalty to their society among members, 
and that it is the society's business to try to make sure 
that there will be such. Wherever that canon of Co- 
operation has been sinned against, the result 9f loss and 
disappointment has never failed to show itself. In the 
case of perishable articles, such as milk and eggs, the 
necessity of possessing a continuous outlet for goods 
is self-apparent. But it holds good no less in respect 
of other commodities, even corn, which is in a sense the 
farmer's “ ready ^ash." Ob\^ousiy arrangements will 
in each case have to be. accommodated to the article to 
be dealt in and, in a higher degree still, to locSl circum- 
stances. 

Wherever produce can be satisfactorily got rid jf 
in its natural shape, farmers ’^ill probably much prefer 
that form of disposal. However there are cases in which 
transformation posses^s distinct advantages, either as 
raising the t^olume of net return, or as securing for the pro- 
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ducer out of his produce some valuable by-product for use 
in his farm — ^let alone that it provides larger employment for 
labour. Whatever be the object for which transformation 
is resorted to, Co-operation greatly facilitates — and it should 
cheapen — ^its application, because it gives access to it to the 
small cultivator. The sugar-beet grower and the co-operative 
cultivator of flowers on the C6te d’Azur find that 
they can get more value out of their produce by first 
turning it into sugar or else perfumery. Gur British corn 
grower crushes his grain into grist, he may even grind it 
into flour ; and abroad his brother farmer sometimes goes 
so far as to bake it into bread, because he knows that 
after the addition of the requisite labour he will obtain 
a better return. The Danish pig. keeper cures his pigs 
into bacon, because it would be hopeless to try to get rid of 
them in any other shape. The German and French potato 
grower turn the starch of their potatoes severally into 
spirit or into commercial starch because, after paying 
them about the same price for the potatoes used, that 
leaves them in possession of nourishing \vinter fodder 
where, un^er the system of stall feeding, winter fodder 
is particularly valuable. Without Co-operation that 
certainly must lie altogether beyond the power of the small 
man. And in general, it will have to be admitted that 
in opening access to such employment of farm aM garden 
produce to the small man, — ^who by himself evidently 
could not practise it — Co-operation performs an exceedingly 
thankworthy service. 

In th^ assistance which Co-operation has it in its power 
to give in the disposal of produce, there are several elements 
combining which go to make it effective. 

The first is the creatson of bulk,” which, under ail 
circumstances, makes commodities more marketable in 
the long run and secures to the seller a better command 
of the market. The German Conahouse ” is effective 
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in raising the price of grain in the local market, because 
it answers for a substantial quantity, and because, thanks 
to such quantity, it has, in addition to the local, also the 
entire outside market, at a distance, open to it, which 
is closed to the small producer acting by himself. The 
French fruit and vegetable grower could never have 
attempted to send his strawberries, asparagus and like 
articles to England by special fast trains and boats, but 
for the considerable quantities to be moved, thanks to 
his Co-operation. 

The second effective element in the assistance given 
is the systematic and, to coin a word, guaranteeable 
improvement of the quality of the article dealt in, 
which Co-operation is in a position to ensure. It 
is by ^quality and certainty of regular supply that these 
articles of agricultural produce can secure a steady and 
remunerative saK We observe this in the better market 
commaTiMed severalty by Danish, as compared with 
Irish, eggs and butter. It is the Danish winter supply 
that makes the difference. And Co-operation is, by the 
discipline which the many of the same classf acting in 
unison, are in a position to enforce upon each single 
member, in a position to ensure these qualities more 
effectually than any other power. It cannot tolerate 
any negligence, such as a dealer might conceivably be 
prevailed upon to ^ondone in some exceptional instance. 
The interest at stake is too great and too easily prejudiced. 
We are better off in this country than •many of ojrr neigh- 
bours in respect of the general* trustworthiness of our 
farmers, who may for the most part be trusted to deliver 
up to sample, which farmers abroad have not been found 
to do with equal regularity. Abroad the standing com- 
plaint of organisers of co-operative sale in early stages is 
that farmery will not '‘deliver up to sample. In none 
of the — after all only small — ^transactions that-jve have 
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thus far had in this country through the Agricultural 
Organisation Society has the same complaint been made. 
We have not yet really organised such service co-opera- 
tively. However we have disposed of single lots, say, of 
corn, which have invariably given satisfaction. Nor 
do purchasers appear to have been wronged in respect 
of other goods. But that is not by any means all that 
is required, say, when it comes to butter, or milk, or eggs. 
In these cases attention must, under the co-operative 
practice, be carried into minutiae, and it is possible 
for this to be done, because every member knows that 
his fellow member’s neglect must mean loss to himself-— 
and that not necessarily loss confined to merely one de- 
livery, but possibly to the society’s reputation, the value 
of its brand,” or '' trademark,” which he has laborijcusly 
helped to raise to its zenith by long patience and pains. 
Its reputation and the public recognition of its brand ” 
are what really a co-operative sale sgciety mcff most 
reasonably hope to benefit its members by in the matter 
of price and regularity of sale. 

The q^iestion is often put forward, in what precise 
manner a society had best proceed for putting its 
goods upon the market. And in spite of repeated 
and glaring failures — not in the late Lord Winchilsea's 
case only — people appear not a little inclined to hark back 
to the questionable practice of establishing depdts, that 
is, retail shops, in which a society, or a union of societies, 
is to offer its produce for sale in competition with the 
retail traders. That indicates a rather serious miscon- 
ception of the sale society’s proper functions and capacit3/, 
such as has rarely failed^ vbere indulged in, to lead to 
mischief. Agricultural co-operators are producers ^ standing 
on a level with manufacturers in industrial business, 
and as such they may hope to acquire adequate competence 
tg serve -them for the purpose of sale of a particular kind.. 
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Now manufacturers do not, except in quite peculiar cases, 
sell retail. It is not their business. They are not trained 
to it. Accordingly they do not understand it. It requires 
altogether different capacjity frona that which they them- 
selves possess. There is risk and speculation in it which 
in prudence co-operators must do their best to avoid — 
more particularly on unknown ground. The professional 
•salesman understands the retail market. He knows 
how to read its symptoms and to estimate its wants ; 
he knows also how to safeguard himself when facing risk 
and embarking in speculation. The two classes of business 
are as distinct as Macaulay’s two favourite specimen 
callings of bakers and piano makers. And the retail 
trader is there to assist and serve the manufacturer, just 
as the sculptor or the stonemason helps the marbie- 
quarryman to enhance the selling value of his blocks by 
■shaping into figures or moulding stones what the other 
rough-fc^ws out of the quarry. It is quite enough to hope 
to train a farmer to become a good wholesale producer 
and seller to the retail market. For a retail seller he 
appears to be, of men of all callings, the last persm cut out. 
The retail trader is the producer’s necessary purchaser, 
who will serve him best if he is not provoked to hostility, 
such as an attempt at competition — ^likely to prove futile 
in the cafe of an agricultural society — is sui'e to arouse. 

It is the failure to realise this point which has brought 
so many co-operative producti’v^ societies to grief. The 
collapse of those great German '' cornhouses,” which 
has given co-operative grain-sealing temporarity a bad 
name, is in most cases distinctly traceable to the * ' shoe- 
maker ” not being content to "' stick to his last.” Thesp 
societies would embark in spe(?hlative business for the 
sake of gaifi. They tried to “ rig the market.” They 
flattered themselves that they could make " corners ” 
and dictate'^prices — and they failed., So did the German 
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■vinegrowers’ societies fail when they attempted to beard 
the retailing lion in his den of great popular centres and 
sen by the bottle and the glass. In so doing they got 
beyond their depth. The' commercial leaders of the 
enterprise were not equal to the task which they had set 
themselves to accomplish. Their failure certain!}^ ought 
not to be allowed to pass unconsidered. 

There are only two classes of agricultural produce, 
thus far, in respect of which, for special reasons, easily 
to be discerned, retail trade by co-operative societies 
has answered ; and even in their cases only partially by 
the maintenance of depots or shops. (For the markets 
and sales of live stock, which are altogether to be recom- 
mended wherever conditions favour them, are evidently 
not to be brought under this head.) Those two articles 
are eggs and milk. And the reasons why they form an 
exception are, in the first place, that in dealing with 
commodities of so highly perishable a nature ti.nr^'j^has to 
be husbanded and there cmi be no question of carrying 
them from shop to shop ; and, in the second, that the 
-control required to ensure what makes a good market 
of necessity has in their case to be exercised at the 
productive head quarters, instead of at the retail end 
of the process. The crucial point in all sale is the 
control of quality. In the case of other agricultural 
produce, down to the rather perishable article of fruit, 
such control is naturaJly' exercised by the consumer or 
in his place by the retailer — acting with a distinct responsi- 
bility anH interest to be careful — either of whom can 
distinguish before purchase between good and bad. 
\yhen it comes to milk and eggs, we know from the xwo 
proverbs. Cockney and ■^classical, viz. — ‘‘eggs is eggs” 
and “ non tarn lac lacti simile ” that control at the buying- 
end is impossible, except it be after- the event, in a punitive 
way, because the requisite criteria are only in gross cases 
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visible to the consumer's eye. Such control cannot be 
left to a hired servant, who has no interest in safeguarding 
quality, such as the retailer has in the value of his business, 
and the dairy’or egg society in its trade. It is accordingly 
the society, in which the responsibility for quality resides, 
which has to carry out the control, testing and examining 
the milk and “candling the eggs. 

The matter admits of an easy practical test. Agri- 
cultural “ Dep6ts ” have been tried in all parts of Europe. 
Under favourable conditions they have answered in such 
exceptional cases as the sale of milk and of eggs, which 
stand upon a footing entirely of their own and in which 
co-operative retail trade has frequently been found tO' 
answer. Even in these undertakings, however — ^though 
the risk may be small — there is risk — such as a co-operative 
society must on principle be chary of incurring. There is 
this point to be considered. Collect as much agricultural 
product^produced^by yourself, in conjunction with others, 
to be offered for sale, as you will — the assortment will 
still only remain restricted. Now, at the present time 
the popular tendency in sale trade is all in tho direction 
of massing much together, varying the contents of a shop 
to the uttermost. It is — ^rightly — ^in production that 
specialisaUon is studied. The agricultural stores of Lyons 
and Milan have found themselves driven to supplementing 
their own goods, produced by their members or society, 
with other articles, bought expressly for resale, just to 
fill the shop and bring customers tc the till. That in 
itself indicates a fault in the chdice of a vocation made. 
These societies had got out of their proper province. 

Take the following cases, which speak for themselves! 

: In distfihutive co-operation, in wane drinking countries, 
there is no article which sells better and more surely than 
wine. The ^cellarage provided in the great stores of Basel,, 
Milan, Paris, Rome and Winterthur, keeps- mt^9.dily 
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increasing. The Unione Militare of Rome used to gain 
so much on its wine— it may do so still— as to be able, out 
of such profit, earned in a great measure from non-member 
•customers, to cheapen appreciably the price of accoutre- 
ments and other military requisites sold to officers who 
were members. In productive societies of vinegrowers 
and wine pressers, on the other hand, sale has been found 
a difficult process, often leading to loss — loss in some 
cases heavy. The Vignerons Libres de Maraussmi who, 
like all French socialist co-operators, have given evidence 
of much practical sense, have done so more markedly in 
no respect than in that of entrusting the sale of their 
produce to a distributive society, the M agasin de Gros 
•of Paris. That sells their wine easily. 

Once more, co-operative slaughterhouses have proved 
very successful in the hands of distributive societies, at 
any rate in some characteristic cases — ^more particularly 
in sausage eating countries, where butchering becomes 
for the most part pork butchering. In the lw.nds of 
societies of producers of meat, they have turned out 
dead failures. 

Agaiiv; there is co-operative baking, which has been 
tried both as a productive and as a distributive process. 
We have magnificent co-operative bakeries in this island 
maintained by distributive societies on the distributive 
plan. They answer admirably. So do similar chterprises 
abroad. The bakery business of the wellknown Vooruit 
of Ghent has been the making of the great socialist co-opera- 
tive society, run hard as it was by the oppositionist 
Volksheldng. And in France distributive co-operative 
bakeries are numerous and popular, more particularly 
rural districts, remedying as they do at any rate to some 
•extent the artificial appreciation of bread, so hard for poor 
people to bear, brought about by what M.^Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu has termed the ‘‘ insensate ” {insense) tariff. 
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Taken in hand by producers — ^this has been frequently 
tried in Germany — co-operative baking has proved any- 
thing but a success, almost invariably leading to loss. 

A productive society should keep to its crepida of pro- 
duction and sale through what may be called the wholesale 
trade. That is what our masters in the matter, the Danish 
co-operative Egg, and Butter and Bacon societies do. 
That is what the Eastern Counties Co-operative Farmers 
and the Blairgowrie fruit growers do ; and in both cases 
with distinct success. Their headquarters is, by telephone 
and telegraph, in communication with the various sale 
centres. Its expert officers know where to direct de- 
liveries. By collecting and acting upon the advice received 
they avoid a glut and resulting depreciation. And their 
skilled agents sell their goods delivered, on the chosen 
spots, generally with admirable results. That is the proper 
way of proceeding. There is little — -it may be said no — 
risk in this. It does not place the society of farmers in 
compet^ion — in ^hich, for not a few purposes, it must 
find itself overmatched — ^with skilled retail sellers. It 
supplies these and thereby propitiates them. And in 
consequence it profits by them. In the course of time 
we may hope to do a large business through our distributive 
societies, which are altogether in their proper province 
in selling retail. That may not absorb all our highest 
class articles. But it will go a long way. Thanks to the 
discipline which we are enabled to exercise over our indi- 
vidual producers^ we hold in our hands a powerful instru- 
ment for commanding a sale at high prices. That is our 
‘' brand,'" which, under proper^ conditions, guarantees 
quality such as we can enforce better than any one else. 
At the Paris Halles co-operative eggs habitually fetch a 
higher price than all others, fn Hanover, which is in 
respect of Agricultural Co-operation the foremost province 
in Germany^, the '‘brand" of the "Guelph Horse " ranks 
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as the most effective recommendation of agricultural 
produce of all kinds. The Nederlandsch BoUr Contfole 
and, even before its introduction, the " Dutch Bridge 
sold butter so marked at top prices. In Belgium butter 
from co-operative dairies commonly sells at about 3d. 
more than hoermhoter, coming from non-co-operative 
dairies. It is by our ''brand/' and that for which the 
"brand" stands, the guarantee of best produce, that, 
by the side of skilled direction to proper markets and expert 
dealing with re-sellers, we must attempt to conquer, not 
by the retail seller's apron and slate, which suit neither 
our rustic form nor our plough-hardened hands. 
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V.— CO-OPERATIVE: DISPOSAL OF MILK. 

There is no branch of Co-operation which has rendered 
morevaluable service to Agriculture than Co-operative Dairy- 
ing. And although, no doubt, its practice requires particular 
care and vigilance, it cannot be contended that its organisa- 
tion presents more than ordinary difficulties. Nor is 
its ultility at all near being exhausted — certainly not in 
this country, where as yet we stand only on the thresh- 
old of the movement. 

A whole world, in truth, seems to lie between dairying 
of the present day and dairying of preco-operative times — 
when the milk was left in. pans for the cream to rise, and 
the dairymaid's ''neat hands" were trusted to turn out 
butte^to pass muster in the market; when we judged 
the yielding capacity of cows by Guenon's "escutcheons/' 
and looked to preparations like Tomlinson's "Butter 
powder " to obtain the maximum of butter-fat out of 
cream. 

It is, in the main, the Centrifugal Cream Separator, 
of course, which has conjured up this remarkable trans- 
formation — the separator, coupled with technical’education; 
with cheap ice and refrigerators, and a taste refined to 
fastidiousness among our consumers. 

But all these things could not have exercised their 
full effect if we had not learnt that for their proper 
and profitable application quantity^ is required, which 
quantity is only to be secured by Co-operation ; ^’and 
that even quantity will fail to produce them if there is not 
that vigilant oversight, that strict holding of every supplier ^ 
to rigorous account ^which only Co-operation, with its 
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principle of “One for All, and All for One/' will evoke. 
Under no other form of organisation could the same stern 
-discipline be exercised ; under no other form would it be 
submitted to. It is the direct persOi^al interest of all in 
the conduct of every one which env.rces it. 

The dairy to-day produces more money. The con- 
sequence is that more cows are kept, and that accordingly 
a distinctly remunerative branch of Agriculture — which 
was formerly almost , allowed to languish as a mere by- 
industry — is being pushed, to the benefit both of the farm 
and the country. But that is not all. Co-operation applied 
to dairying, an industry in which its effects are very 
visible, is found to beget everywhere a taste for further 
Co-operation, with which the fii’st readily allies itself. 
In the wake of dairying we see co-operative purchase, 
sale, work of every kind, starting up. The list ci by- 
industries practised abroad in conjunction with dairying, 
and really “growing out of “ it, is truly a'Stonishin^ And 
for one most important branch of such (jther Co-operation 
more in particular — that is Distribution, Store trading — ■ 
the suppl}^ of milk and butter affords a most powerful 
help. If we want to extend Co-operative Distribution, 
.accordingly, let us by ail means push Co-operative Dairy- 
ing 1 With regard to this point, the history of the great 
‘Co-operative Store of Basel should be instructi??e. 

That great Store, which is to-day one of the largest 
and most successful in the world, was . practically biiilt 
up upon the supply of good milk. In Basel, amid the 
fat vale mieadows and ,.,the fragrant mountain pastures 
-of Switzerland, the Iniik supplied was bad, because farmers 
had no inducement to supply it of better quality. The 
founders of the Store— ^mainly schoolmasters, that is, 
men of education and civilised tastes — with s(;yne trouble 
made provision for good milk. ^They contracted with 
farmers within a wide radius for milk which must be tested 
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and the housing, feeding, and treatment of the cattle produc- 
ing which must be kept under strict observation, so as to- 
insure a palatable and hygienic product. And all Basel 
at once came to the St<|re for its milk. And coming for 
milk it came also for other things. 

There is, indeed, a reverse side to such action of the 
Store. But for this once more Co-operation was found 
to provide an effective remedj^ such as, in a less forcible 
way, we have also seen applied with success in this country. 
The Basel Store oppressed the farmers who dealt with it. 
Having the whip hand of them, it cut down their prices 
below what was reasonable. It has been calculated that 
in this way it pocketed about £ 8,000 a year that was not 
due to it. Something of the same sort has happened more 
recently in Lancashire, and under the lead of Mr.Fitzherbert 
Brockholes the farmers have combined to meet oppression 
with revolt, which has led to an equitable revision of 
terms*. In Switzerland the Peasants' Confederation did 
the same thing on a much larger scale in challenging the 
Basel Store, and other consumers with it. There was 
serious war, which lasted some weeks and cost both sides 
substantial sacrifices. However, in the end tile Peasants 
triumphed — and the Basel Store, paying now a reasonable 
price, is once more the largest consumer of the Peasants’ 
milk. The Peasants’ victory, achieved by combination 
over the Condensed Milk Factories, was even more signal. 
The factories were-^ brought to .^their knees and forced to 
capitulate. 

And a similar, brilliant victory has mor^ recently 
been gained in the same country over the dealers in cheese, 
who had formed themselves into a ''ring,” by combined 
action among farmers producingh:he famed "EmmenthaF” 
cheese (we^call it G-ruyere, but only the best brands are 
here referred to); whose co-operative society now sells such 
cheese directly to the importers elsewhere. 

* A similar movement is now in progress in C^shire. 
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It deserves to be noticed, as has been recorded in the 
Oestsrreichische Genossenschaftspresse, that ever5rwhere 
where milk suppliers have shown the grit to combine and 
stand out for terms, they have n^^naged to obtain a fair 
price — a better price than others. 

From these incidents farmers will be able to gather 
what large power for enforcing justice by combination 
they possess. 

However, they ought at the same time to be warned 
that there are limits to such action. In Berlin it was the 
farmers — of a strongly agrarian persuasion — ^who, forming 
a '^ring,'" enforced an unduly high price. Naturally the 
consumers rebelled, and eventually carried the day. 

The method of Co-operation here to be advocated 
is of a far more pacific character. There is no fighting in 
it, and none is needed. And yet it canies with insub- 
stantial profit and useful instruction. It is merely union 
in production, which, as in fighting, means streng|;h. 

The mere utility of collecting milk Irom many little 
herds for common working, so as to ensure economy, and, 
moreover, uniformity of product — ^which in itself is an 
asset — ^was not a difficult lesson to learn. The Swiss and 
the French of the Jura have practised it in a rudimentary 
fashion from very early times, probably since the thirteenth 
— or it may even be, the twelfth — century. The form of 
Co-operation then adopted was elementary indeed, and 
in many instances it remains so still. •Originally it con- 
sisted in members t^-^ing their several turns at making 
cheese on Icheir own farms, of the milk of all— since it was 
held that there must be milk from fifty or seventy cows 
at^a time to make cheese-making worth the trouble — and 
distributing the finished ♦product roughly in the same 
proportion in which the raw material had been contributed. 
Even in the present day it is not* at all uncommon for 
members to deliver their milk by measure ahd receive 
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the cheese and whey back in the same proportion. Then 
people hit upon the plan, which is still not a little honoured 
in practice, of keeping a common cheese-making plant 
for the use of all in t^rn. There are some thousands of 
fruitieres still on the Swiss and French mountain tops — 
about 1800 in France alone (there are others in the 
Pyrenees, worked on the same principle, and passing by 
the name of cabanes or hamqms ) — and in very sooth the 
credit of having first organised co-operative dairying as 
we know it of right belongs to Switzerland. But it was 
not the old fashioned fruitieres on the mountain tops 
which produced it, but the homesteads of the dales. It 
was in the village of Kiesen, near Berne, that in 1815 the 
first co-operative dairy of modern type — rudimentary as 
it was — ^was organised. And from that little village 
Co-( 5 perative Dairying has spread out over nearly ail the 
world — ^in our own case filtering through the Danish 
churiK However, Denmark itself did not take up such 
dairying till more than sixty years later. To ourselves, 
superior nation that we are, it needed something more 
convincing than mere logic to bring the lessonycf Co-opera- 
tion home. It was the uniform, standardised butter 
coming to us, in quantities growing larger every year, 
from Denmark, and later from the Netherlands, cutting 
out ouri2)wn, which taught us what good there is in Co-opera- 
tive Dairying. The cream separator was then already 
in the field, ensuririg the valuabie but for a long time ignored 
benefit of separating cream, not only f^r more expeditiously 
and completely than the old pan, reducing the quantity 
of butterfat left in the residue to as little as one tenth 
per cent., and even less — ^for one-twentieth is on record — 
but also of separating the cream from the milk in its fresh 
state, so as to yield a fresher product. It is the quick 
operating, and the keeping the milk and cream cool at 
the proper time— and heating them at the proper time — 
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quite as much as the mere economy effected by operating 
upon a large quantity, that has brought about the 
remarkable improvement in butter-making, which, although 
we in England find that there is not as much money in 
it as in other forms of disposing of milk-— in its unchurned 
state or as cheese — for the present still occupies a dominat- 
ing position in dairying. And, whatever be its business 
aspect. Co-operation distinctly and appreciably improves 
butter-making by the perfecting of quality and the 
cheapening of production. 

The subsequent refinements, outside the dairy proper, 
followed as a matter of course. Once farmers began to 
calculate, and to measure their milk, the suggestion 
rapidly foixed itself upon them that it is more profitable 
to have a good cow than a bad one. “There is quite a 
rent between the yield of a good cow and a bad qne.'' 
So stated Mr. Drysdale (Secretary of the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society) in the -Small Holdings 
Inquiry. The “Milk Register"’ crowded out GiTenon’s 
“escutcheons,” and the tester supplemented the register. 
The advance made in the keeping of good milking cows, 
and eliminating bad ones, is really very considerable — 
elsewhere than in this country. From breed to keep, 
to feeding, housing, tending, was in each case only a step. 
The “Control” committees and societies— which are 
far more than the mere “milk testing” organisations, 
as which they are sometimes given out, in this countiy — 
brought the miatter up to its proper level, teacliing people 
how to utilise knowledge and make the same quantity 
of fodder and amount of manual labour go twice the old 
distance— which is a lesson that we have still to learn. 
TKat involved sttbmissio^ to inspection, to control, to 
regulation often minute. To read the “Directions ” of 
a great modern dairy institution like the Co-operative 
Milk Supply Society of Copenhagen, or the, Dresdner 
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Milchversorgungsanstali, the most modem institution of its 
kind, one feels tempted to ask : What liberty is there 
left to a cow-keeper ? He must not feed this or that 
or the other — ^not even brewer's grains and green tares, 
which we old stagers tlsed to consider ideal fodder — ^he 
must submit to this and that restriction, cool his milk to 
the proper temperature before delivering, deliver in a 
regulation way ; and failure to do so involves merciless 
rejection of his milk. No force except Co-operation 
could have rendered him so amenable. But as a set off 
we find that in Denmark co-operative creameries almost 
monopolise the dairy trade, multiplying and growing, 
and that their produce commands top prices. These 
are no fortuitous results. It is the man compelling him- 
self through his society that makes so docile and willing 
a ptjpil of him. Control, dictation, discipline, all comes 
in a bearable shape when it comes from oneself. 

Co-operative dairying, as observed, came originally 
from. Switzerland, passing, like a caterpillar, through two 
phases. Switzerland, being a country of herds, turned 
out excellent manipulators of milk and cream — mainly 
for cheese, but also for butter — long before fhe excellent 
Dairy School of Riitti was set up. These men not 
unaccountably considered it worth w-hile turning their 
skill to ^ood account for their own profit ; and in this way 
a semi-co-operative institution took its rise, which is still 
fairly represented, in Switzerland — ^in societies in w^hich 
Co-operation among cow-keepers is carried only to the 
point of collective delivery of milk •to an exj^ert cheese 
or butter maker, who deals wilh it further for his own 
profit. Such inchoate Co-operation is also known in 
France, where among other institutions, a famed creamery 
of Isigny practises it. A similar institution, not on co-opera- 
tive lines, ^but greatly appreciated among owners of large 
estates, which has serVed directly and very effectively to 
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plane the way for co-operative dair3hng, has become very 
general in Germany. Many landed proprietors there 
used to conclude contracts with a “Swiss “ — as the skilled 
dairyman came to be currently called (the French call 
Mm fruitier ) — for the regular Siupply of all their milk 
except what might be required for their own farm or 
household, at a settled price, the proprietor setting up 
the buildings and supplying the plant. And with the 
same “ Swiss'' adjoining estate owners, farmers and 
peasantry would likewise contract for their milk at a 
fixed price. The proximity of a “Schweizer " (Swiss) 
came to be reckoned a distinct advantage to a property 
put up for sale and would in some degree infiuence its 
price. From Germany this same system spread into 
Denmark, among the owners of large estates. It is there 
still represented by the Heere^aardsmejerier, In this way 
was opinion prepared for the evolution which subseqtientiy 
took place ; and although there was no centrifugal cream 
separator yet in the field, dairying came to be* studied 
as a branch of husbandry to be improved. 

Meanwhile, we in England continued very backward. 
The “Milk Journal," appearing about 1870- — when the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company" and the “Dairy Reform Com- 
pany " had recently come upon the scene, with purer 
milk — and an article on “ Town Milk " appearing in one 
of the Reviews, had momentarily fixed atteiltion upon 
the subject and awakened interest. But the public mind 
did not really take the matter up till alter the International 
Dairy Exhibition *at Hamburgh in 1877, when Professor 
Sheldon* by the light ^f what had been there exhibited 
and taught, urged it upon the agricultural woxid as a 
matter of importance. At that time the original Centri- 
fugal Cream Separator'^ had just come on the market, 
doing about a twentieth part of the work oj what, in its 
more perfected form, the AlfaXavai power separator 
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accomplishes now. The subject then came to be studied. 
The British Dairy Farmers' Association, formed in 1876, 
took up teaching work ; technical education was entered 
upon ; in the course of time Sir Th. Dyke Acland started 
his model dairy, which ^equenters of the great Agricul- 
tural Shows of the eighties are likely to remember ; and 
in this way improved dairying came to be placed under 
public observation. About the mid-eighties the first 
Lord Hampden (Speaker Brand) tried his hand at Glynde 
upon a “co-operative " dairy, rather of the old Swiss and 
German type than the modern. Of Canon Bagot's little 
experiment with “ Irish " cream and butter there is scarcely 
any need to speak, though the Canon's glib tongue kept 
the matter well to the fore at the time. 

While we were timidly groping our way, a great 
transformation had taken place in Danish Agriculture. 
In 1879 Prince Bismarck astonished the world by his 
proclamation of Protection as the German policy of the 
future, \yhich fiscal policy " he applied with such merci- 
less severit}^ as enectually to close German markets to 
what had up to then been the staple produce of the northern 
kingdom, that is, corn. Opportunely, in that <«.^ery year, 
was a cream separator of modern and improved type 
exhibited at Berlin, which, acting like the rust on Achilles’ 
spear, helped to heal the wound that that same Berlin 
had first skruck. The first co-operative dairy in Denmark 
was opened in 1882. Repulsed by Germany, Danes 
brought their procfuce to us y and among ourselves, 
gourmets that we are, their improved butter met with a 
ready sale. Co-operative dairies' accordingly increased 
rapidly in number. Denmark is in the main a country 
of small farms, and it was to their owners — in contradis?; 
tinction to owners of large estate, employing their own 
“Swiss” — ^that the new movement appealed. Between 
1886 and 1890 no fewer <,than 628 new co-operative dairies 
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were set up. By 1909 there were 1157, employing the 
milk of 154,568 holdings and 1,059,956 cows, that is,. 
86 per cent, of the total number of holdings in Denmark 
and 83 per cent, of the total number of cows, turning out 
among them about 100,000,000^ kilos of butter (out 
of a total production of about 125,000,000 kilos in the 
kingdom), paying the suppliers of milk (2,620,000,000 
kilos out of a total of 3,700,000,000 kilos, that is, more 
than three-fourths) 227,000,000 Danish crowns (about 
5^12,611,111), in addition to about 23,000,000 crowns 
(5^1,280,000) for whole milk. The storm conjured up by 
the Prussian iBolus had been well weathered. While 
Co-operative Dairying was rising up as on eagles’ wings 
the number of large estate non-co-operative dairies, which 
in 1900 still stood at 264, had gone down to 90, and the 
number of semi-co-operative dairies (dairies worked in 
common, but not on co-operative lines), which are still 
maintained mainly in Jutland and in ^Lolland-Falster, 
from 266 to 238. It is mainly small hpldings — 85.9 per 
cent, of those up to I2-| acres, 88.9 per cent, of those up 
to 371 acres, 90.7 per cent, of those up to 75 acres, and 
87.9 per cent, of those under 150 acres — which are 
answerable for co-operative dair5dng, whereas the two 
other types recruit themselves mainly among holdings 
above 150 acres — the larger, non-co-operative dairies princi- 
pally among such over 300 acres. 

Such triumph of Co-operation, which, under our 
present aspect, decidedly made Denmark in this matter the 
premier country, hy its own merits, soon came to act as 
an illuminating exapipleTo all the world. Sweden took 
up the co-operative practice with vigour and with ad- 
mirable results. It may be called a country of “ cows,” 
for there is a cow there to every three inhabitants. And, 
since in 1910 it exported no less than 21,749,540 kilos 
of butter, of the value of about* £2,000,000*, into this 
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country — ^in addition to a considerable quantity got rid 
•of to Germany — Danish example cannot be said to have 
remained unfruitful in the more northern kingdom, where, 
above all things, the '' Control societies’" have given 
brilliant evidence of their utility. 

Next came the Dutch, who are avowedly pupils of the 
Danes — eminently docile pupils. Theirs likewise is 
a country '*of cows."" Their peculiar breed of cattle, 
nourished on those fat green pastures which extend like 
a huge carpet, far as the eye can reach, between canals 
always dispensing freshness, has been long famed as a 
specifically milk yielding variety. The Dutch took up 
Co-operative Dairying — the financial results of which 
appealed strongly to their calculating mind — in their 
private independence, raising up zuivelvereenigingen, 
which in due course they united into federations, 
with an All-Netherland Federation at the head of ail. it is 
the several vere^nigingen or unions that test the butter 
and supply the e'' brand,"" which has long since become 
a very valuable asset. They also introduced instructive 
butter shows and those most useful butter sales, at which 
producers and dealers meet, not merely as buyers and 
sellers, but as joint counsel-takers, examiners and ap- 
praisers. The results obtained however soon presented 
themselves to the Government as of so much national 
importance that, like the Bavarian Government in the 
matter of beer, it ^ took up the supreme control — happily 
with similarly good results-A-placing skilled teclinicai 
instructors, zuivelconsnlenten, at the*^ service of farmers, 
and supplying a brand '' NeUerlafyisch Boteroontroley 
which is recognised as a guarantee — working so well that 
there seems a probability of the same method (by means 
of a stamp) being applied also to cheese. The?; butter- 
shows with their two gradations — local and national — 
are founci particularly useful. 
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Germany is likewise unquestionably a pupil of 
Denmark — ^liaving previously learned combined, as 
■distinguished from co-operative/' butter-making—from 
Switzerland. Its admirably comprehensive co-operative 
organisation, thus far not equalled axiywhexe, enabled 
it to extend the practice largely, so as to make it to occupy 
the first rank — with Austria following on similar lines — 
in such Co-operation* And the scientific turn of its national 
mind taught it to perfect machinery and methods until 
its installations and its creamery instruction undoubtedly 
came to stand first in the world — although, by a curious 
inconsistency (showing how insufficient even the most excel- 
lent methods are when unaccompanied by proper practice) 
its butter turned Out is not, as so high an authority as 
Creamery Instructor Pittius has quite recently admitted, 
generally of as high a standard as the Danish. 

Nor has Danish example been lost upon France, which 
now numbers about 700 co-operative dairies — besides about 
1800 old-fashioned Such dairies are particularly 
well represented in the two Charentes and in Poitou, 
where the movement has taken firm root. 

All this co-operative dairying has thus far consisted in 
the main of butter making,, with cheese making following as 
a good second. Co-operation being in the first instance 
intended for the utilisation of produce at a distance from 
markets, it is no more than natural that the products 
selected for sale should have been ^ the most portable, 
compact and durable that there are. Switzerland led with 
cheese-~-jts peculiar native product, which up to recent 
times, more parti culaflv in the sixties and seventies, 
commanded a high price. Of late its old Midas touch 
has forsaken it and, like dairying elsewhere. Swiss is accord- 
ingly seeking outlets iri other directions. Denmark and 
Sweden produced butter — with a little cheese, mainly 
for exportation into Germany, \there ''thin qiilk cheese 
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{Magermilchkase)^ the making of which does not interfere 
with buttermaking, is much prized. The Netherlands 
likewise have gone on manufacturing their '‘Gouda,'' 
and "Edam," not to speak of the sweet scented Limburg," 
which types continue to hold their own in the market. And 
Germany made butter, with a fair quantity of "soft" 
cheese of the creamy kind to supply a growing taste for 
such delicacy; and also curds {Quark, in Pxench. oaille- 
hotte), made of separated milk, which enters largely into* 
German cooking and baking, and is to some extent 
converted into cheese. 

In course of time however such one-article dairying 
came to discover a seamy side — to which also a recent 
writer in the "Journal of the Board of Agriculture," 
describing the Skelldale Dairy in Yorkshire, has called 
attention. Ail butter-making did not in every instance 
any longer pay quite as it should. The matter has been 
inquired into in Denmark and it has been found that 
following the vogue in making butter is not everywhere 
sufficiently remunerative. 

Parenthetically it may be here observed that another 
graver defect was detected at the same time, o? which we 
have heard rumours also in Ireland. It does not directly 
affect us in our present connection. But it distinctly 
wants calling attention to. Some farmers, finding a new, 
remunerative market, which previously they knew not, 
opened to them for bntter, took to starving their children 
and their growing calves for the sake of their purses, 
either substituting margarine for butter lor home consump- 
tion, or else substituting nothing ' at aM — distinctly so in 
the case of the calves, whose rations of butterfat should 
at any rate have been made up fqr by other fatty matter! 
A Danish official Report, published in 1910, emphasizes the 
fact that between 1888 and 1908 the consumption of 
margarine w£nt up in Denmark from two million to twenty- 
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nine million kilos, and attributes the remarkable con- 
current increase in the exportation of butter during that 
time to this cause. The consequence was a falling off in 
the physique — more particularly in the production of 
bone — both in children and in growing cattle. 

This might not have affected the buttermaking 
farmer. But the suggestion of a falling off in profits 
distinctly did. And there were pastures new to tempt 
him on hitherto untrodden tracks. Thus far the sale of 
new milk and cream had been left to small dealers and 
farmers favourably situated for supplying a private 
clientele by means of their carts. The appearance of 
large Joint Stock Companies, like the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, on the scene was a suggestive innovation. 
But there was also another influence brought to bear, 
the presence of which has already been called attention 
to in connection with the Basel Store. Consumers of 
milk grew squeamish in their taste. Like the consumers 
of butter, they wanted a uniform product, and a product 
of guaranteed quality, sweet and hygienically sound. 
There wep^ ugly rumours about of the spread of tuber- 
culosis by milk. And Professor Ostertag, a great authority 
in Germany, has shown that tuberculous milk from one 
■cow— more particularly if the tuberculosis be that of the 
udder — ^wiU, if mixed with it, contaminate the milk of 
^'hundreds ” of sound cows, so as to make it dangerously 
tuberculous. Now careful treatment of milk, accom- 
panied by testing and proper coohng and heating, inspection 
of herds* somid feedings and so on, will produce milk of 
the quality requifed. But it can only be so produced 
in large quantities, such as justify the outlay upon 
machinery, the employment of skilled labour and what- 
ever else is needed. These prerequisites clearly indicate 
Co-operation as the proper methoj^ to practise. To many 
among the public Co-operation appeared unde¥ such point 
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of view safer than Joint Stock management. For there 
is more likelihood in a co-operative society of things being 
well looked into. There is likely to be more publicity 
and control ; and, on th^e face of things, the object of a 
co-operative society must be rather to secure, by con- 
scientious dealing, a permanent than, for the sake of present 
profit, a temporarily inflated market. Accordingly dairy- 
ing for the sale of milk ’and cream — and by-products, 
such joghuft {som milk similar to Professor Metchnikoff's), 
kefir (fermented milk similar to koumiss and most digestible) 
and caseinc (in Sweden, intended for use in cooking in 
that country and in Germany, and of late also in France) 
— has come to take a recognised place by the side of butter- 
making and cheese-making. And there are some excellent 
establishments to serve as models for imitation, answering 
well and approved of by their customers. It is sufficient 
here to mention two, one at Copenhagen, the other at 
Dresden. Co-operative dairying has, in Germany, even 
pushed its way into the manufacture of condensed milk. 
Wherever circumstances are favourable for the sale of 
milk, that has proved a good business. ^ 

In the United Kingdom we are beholden to the quick- 
witted Irish and to the cluster of their deserving leaders, 
headed by Sir Horace Plunkett, for such little co-operative 
dairying "Us we at present can boast of. What we possess 
in England makes a poor show indeed beside the 3,500 
or so of co-operative dairies in Gtermany, the 2,000 or so of 
Switzerland, the 1,200 of Denmark, th^ 700 of France and 
even the 400 of Finland, For •we possess as ^yet only 
about a score — to about 400 alreacfy established and 
flourishing in Ireland. The Irish, pasturing people th^.t 
they are, were driven into the ^adoption of co-operative 
dairying by^ severe competition. Their trade was being 
crowded out, in spite .of Canon Bagot, by Danish im- 
portation. *It was our old enemies, destined in after-time 
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to become our friends — the countrymen of conquering 
Canute, and of Hengist and Horsa (for Professor Weiland 
has conclusively traced the home of our Anglo-Saxon 
invaders to present Frisia) — ^who.by a second, peaceable 
invasion, with improved butter, forced the change upon 
them. A hair of the same dog would cure the mischief 
that the first hair had wrought. Under Danish — and lately 
Dutch — tuition Ireland has made -a rapid advance, and 
though its cows do not yet by any means yield as do the 
Danish or the Dutch, and though their handling is not 
always as careful as it might be, they have now in general 
no points to ask for in a trial of skill from either of their 
foreign competitors. If only the difficulty of winter 
dairying could be got over — which undoubtedly presents 
greater difficulties in a pasturing country than it does in 
a stall feeding, but which is not insuperable — the further 
progress of Irish dairying would seem assured. For in 
Ireland the price obtained for milk in the shape of butter 
is still, as for the most part it is in Denmafl<, recognised as 
remunerative. 

We may^now proceed to a consideration of the require- 
ments of a co-operative dairy and the conditions xmder 
which such may be expected to thrive, leaving for the 
moment the selection of the particular form of employing 
the milk collected out of sight. 

This is, as has been insisted upon in the preface, not 
the place for entering into the minutiae of technical 
dairy management, for which there are other guides, but 
merely for discussing themonditions which go to justify 
the formation of co-operative dairy societies and to insure 
their success. The cardinal points among such conditions 
are a regular sufficient supply of the raw material and the 
possession and retention of a favourable .and trustworthy 
market. Such market is to be secured by uniform good 
quality and a steady supply. 
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The '' sufficient supply '' stipulated for is to be secured 
by the presence of an adequately large number of cows 
and a binding obligation laid upon members to deliver 
regularly all the milk which such cows produce, except 
whatever may be required for use in their own homes 
and on their farms, during a fixed and sufficiently extended 
period. Alike Danes, Germans and Dutch lay great stress 
upon such obligation, the Danes extending the period of its 
duration in many cases to fifteen years and more, although 
under certain circumstances they are content with only 
two years. Whatever be the pa.rticular ter]u agreed iqx.viy 
an obligation of the kind indicated there will irave to be, 
or the society may be left altogether '‘in the air," with 
a costly plant and buildings on its hands and no use for 
them. Even under a binding obligation there remain 
some points of uncertainty to take into account, one 
of which — already alluded to — makes itself rather un- 
pleasantly felt' among ourselves, viz., the difference 
between the supply of milk in summer and in winter. 
Apart from this, and from the danger ever present of the 
disqualification of milk by disease, members may increase 
or else reduce their herds, and so produce either plethora 
or want. That danger is not indeed seriousty menacing. 
For given holdings are likely at all times to require ap- 
proxim^itely the same number of live stock. And the 
results of co-operative dairying should be such as not to 
favour any disposition to reduce it. The falling off of 
supply in winter is a more serious matter and may form 
a telling hindrance in marketing. For consinners w^ant 
to have their milk and butter supplied all the year round, 
in winter as well as in summer. In countries where there 
is stallfeeding the question raises no difficulty ; for the 
difference between summer and winter yield is there much 
less pronounced. The period of calving may easily be 
arranged "so as to meet requirements. And the inclement 
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season does not affect cows within the warm byre. Apart 
from timing the period of calving, this is a question also 
of shelter and of the provision of additional food. The 
more nearly summer and winter yield can be brought to 
approximate, the better will the chances be for the com- 
mand of a good market. 

But co-operative creameries or dairies should not be 
too small. There is a movement at the present time 
very pronounced in Germany — ^wherever butterniaking is 
the form of dairying practised — for bringing down dairies 
to a lower level in respect of members — which tendency 
is in marked contrast with a movement equally pronounced 
in progress in Sweden in the opposite direction, that is, 
of amalgamating dairies for the sake of arriving at large- 
ness. So far as local conditions permit — there must be 
a certain limit of distance observed, or delivery will be 
rendered inconveniently onerous — there can be no doubt 
that the Swedish farmers are the wiser of the two sets of 
people. And this is frankly admitted by experts among 
the Germans themselves. It stands to reason. Butter 
of superior quality can be cheaply produced only in 
considerable^ quantity. There must be a plant capable 
of converting large quantities. Such plant, costing a 
fair sum of money, wants to be fully employed if it is 
to pay its expenses. There must also be power 'Uo work 
the separator, the pumps, the churns and other machinery. 
All these things are to be ensured, as the long-headed 
Swedes clearly perceive, by accumulation of as much raw 
material conditions will warrant. The Germans are 
no less long-headed, -perhaps ; but they grudge the trouble 
of delivery, which is indeed the great hitch in the whole 
prbeess. Dairies began by looking to members to deliver 
their own milk in their own carts or barrows, and to come 
again in the same way for the separated milk — which, as 
a rule, they want for their calves and their pigs, for the 
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making of creamless cheese, and, it may be, for consump- 
tion in their homes. Such delivery can take place only 
within a very small district. Where arrangements are 
fully perfected and where there is a good railway service 
— if possible, as is the case in Denmark, Sweden and the 
Netherlands, with cold water tanks or refrigerator waggons, 
to keep the milk (or butter) cool (temperature is of great 
moment in dairjdng) — a tolerably wide radius may be 
covered. Thus the Dresclner M ilchversorgtmgsansialt, which 
deals mainly in milk, receives milk from a distance extending 
to 50 kilometers, equal to about 31 miles. Even longer 
distances are not unfrequent, such as 50 miles. And 
so long as due provision is made for the avoidance 
of churning and other deterioration on the road, and the 
railway communications are sufficiently good, distance 
need, stand in the way. For ordinary purposes,, 
where milk has to be moved by cart, or by hand, however, 
a radius of five miles is found in practice to be a desirable- 
limit. The better plan by far — coming from day to day 
more widely into use — is that of making the society 
collect the whole milk and return the separated, in carts 
either owned by itself or else hired by contract, certainly 
on its own account — for which service of course a certain j 
remuneration must be charged, which in Denmark ranges,. 
according to the distance and the conditions of the case,, 
from a little under |d. to about i|-d. per 100 lbs. of milk. In 
Denmark, where, thanks to the High Schools, rural morals 
stand high, this arrangement simplifies collection exceed- 
ingly. For farmers just leave their Cans of myk at fixed 
known points by the roadside/where the collecting cart 
regularly picks them up. And to the same points they 
send at stated times for the return cans now containing the j 
/'skim '' or, more correctly speaking, the " separated 
milk. Wet:an scarcely in this country aspire to the same 
idyllic simplicity; Brft wherever particular farms cannot 
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be called at, we can ask farmers to arrange among them- 
selves for the selection of convenient recognised local 
collecting centres, to which — the distance being short— 
they may deliver their milk. In Germany, as observed, 
some farmers grudge both trouble and the small payment 
for collection ; and accordingly — under the seductive 
persuasion of makers of small plants ; that appears to 
be in many cases the main deciding reason — split off from 
their large societies and set up small, with hand separators 
only, in greater vicinity, or else revert to the old practice 
of home churning — ^using a hand -separator. By such 
secession they lose the advantage not only of uniformity 
of product, but also of economy of labour and an indepen- 
dent position in the market. And it is only likely that 
in the course of time they will have to return to making 
on a larger scale. Their secession from large societies, 
by the way, supplies an additional argument in favour 
of binding members to deliver for an extended period. 

The same difficulty which has caused German farmers 
to split off from their societies has suggested other methods 
for . overcoming the trouble of delivering at a distance. 
One has beeh to deliver, not milk, but cream, being a less 
bulky product, and keeping the separated milk at home. 
That Ti..:«ans separating at home by handpower. This 
practice is very common in Sweden, where there ar^ special 
'‘cream dairies'-’ [Griiddemejenerer) and where it is said 
to answer well. One potent argument^there put forward 
in its justification is that it enables Swedish farmers— 
who recdye in theif own country only a very moderate 
price for their milki> namely, something like 7 oere the 
litre— to export their cream into Germany, as an alterna- 
ti\^ to exporting butter, ^upon which the Germans levy 
a heavy duty, of los. per cwt., whereas cream passes 
in free. In Germany, on the other hand, this method 
has not answered at all. The difficulty about delivery 
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SO much complained of does not lie in the quantity, but j 

in the sending, which is not so got over. Delivering cream I 

involves keeping more plant at home, far more frequent 
testing at the creamery — ^in the case of milk one testing 
a week is as a rule found sufficient — and double accounts. 

It is not at all applicable to small lots of milk, which is 
a decided objection from our point of view, but practically 
restricted to delivery from large farms. Accordingly 
in Germany the practice is being abandoned almost as 
fast as it is taken up. 

The best remedy for long distance is that which — 
treading in foreign footsteps — co-operators have adopted 
in Ireland, namely, of setting up auxiliary creameries, 
acting each for a comparatively circumscribed district, 
and either sending up the. cream (after separating) to 
the principal establishment, to be there ripened, churned 
and sold, or else making the butter themselves and sending 
up the finishedr product — to be there, so it should be 
suggested, blended with the other butter for the sake of 
uniformity. That is, by the way, what is done with 
apparent advantage among the societies composing 
the zuivelvereeniging of Drenthe, in the Netherlands ; that 
has also been found advantageous in South Wales, during i 

the time that it was there practised. Co-operating farmers ® 

there delivered their butter to the depot of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which thoroughly mixed it up and 
was enabled to pay the farn\ers a better price than they 
could obtain otherwise. 

Farmers may of course also^do tSe blending for them- 
selves. That is in fact the most elementary form of 
co-operating for dairy purposes and quite suitable for 
small holders. The object is ,^to reduce the expense'*' of 
sale by acting in comnion, and to produce a uniform 
product. There is no denying the simplicity of the ^ 
process. -However in* proportion to the simplicity the 
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benetits of such Co-operation threaten to prove small in 
comparison with more s^^-stematic organisation, all the 
more that the steady uniformity of the product can under 
such circumstances never be fully guaranteed. 

No fixed rule can, of course, be laid down for the 
number of cows to be attached to a creamery. Up to a 
certain point such number will have to be determined 
by the proximity of the farms. For, by way of an auxi-r 
liary creamery or otherwise, one great desideratum will 
be that the establishment should be readily accessible 
to all its suppliers, just as, on the other hand, it is most 
desirable that it should command ready access to its 
market. The abilit}:’ to deliver promptly at the right 
time — -for the ascertainment of which, and of the right 
spot, the telegraph and telephone are freely impressed— 
is one of the helps that the Danes are greatly indebted to. for 
their brilliant success in co-operative dairying. They 
are in constant communication by wire with the British 
markets and by telephone among thtsmselves. Every 
turn in the market can be taken advantage of, and equal 
distribution to the several markets can be studied to 
perfection. 'The facilities recently given in this country 
for a telephone service in country districts ought to benefit 
our coming Co-operative Dairying not a little, provided 
that we adopt the same method of centralisatiori, so as 
to focus observation and admit of a proper marshalling 
of our forces. , « 

The site will have to be selected accordingly. And 
it may be^weli to point out at the same time that it should 
be provided with g<9od, pure water. For although there 
must of course be no diluting, and the noted" Mrs. Simpson'.' 
mtist be rigorously kept put of the tanks and pipes, the 
milk operated upon will come into quite sufficient contact 
with water to make it carry off contamination^ if the water 
be not pure. . ■ ' 
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In Denmark the average number of cows attached 
to a creamery is about 800 — which of course means 
that there are many larger. The smallest number 
favoured is 200 — ^which is just the figure recommended 
as minimum for an auxiliary creamery by the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society* 

It is not by any means indispensable that all members 
of the Society should also be suppliers of milk. More 
than any other form of co-operative society — except 
Raiffeisen village banks — may creameries depend upon 
capital contributed by non-producers. In Denmark it 
is quite usual for a creamery to be started without sliare 
capital. The money required is easily obtained, at 
moderate interest, from some bank, on the security of 
the unlimited liability of members, coupled with' — this 
is essential — ^binding contracts concluded with them to 
contribute all their milk for a long period. That in part 
explains the store s^t upon such contracts. Almost 
precisely the satie system of borrowing prevails in the 
Netherlands. Something similar holds good in France, 
Where members' undertaking to supply milk is accepted 
as a most pledgable security. And in Germany it is quite 
common for co-operative dairies to be set up with capital 
borrowed from a co-operative credit society, such money 
to be paid off, instalment by instalment, not at so much 
a year, but at so much per gallon of milk used. We ourselves 
are not likely to c»*ganise societies in quite the same way 
in this country. But where money is scarce, since dairy 
business is steady and may depended upon, well- 
wishers to the movement, content With a small return 
for their cash, might well invest in dairy shares, on which 
of course only the regulation diFidend, limited to a mode- 
rate figure, could be allowed. The ‘'dividend " in the^ 
co-operative'" sense, that is, the distributable share in 
the over-plus netted, will in justice go to the producers 
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of milk, from whom it will, in ti’uth, have been first held 
back, in proportion to their supplies. A co-operative 
dairy, owning buildings and plant, is also a very proper 
institution to issue debentures. And, lastly, under the 
expanding close relations between agricultural productive 
and industrial distributive societies, one may almost antici- 
pate that, as co-operative dairies grow more numerous, 
distributive societies buying their produce from them 
will take shares in them, or else debentures, just as they 
do alrea.dy in industrial productive societies with which 
they are in business relations. 

Barring the inspecting and advising action of the 
"'Control Societies still to be spoken of — or "Control 
Committees," for there is no absolute need for the forma- 
tion of distinct societies— we have now done with what 
happens before the milk is brought to the dairy, except 
to add that it should be carefully strained and cooled 
down to about 53 or 54° F. — -some creameries allow^6o° F., 
but the last International Dairy Congifess recommended 
50° F.— and that of course none but healthy milk should 
be accepted. The milk of animals suspected of disease, 
""red" milk] milk within a fortnight or so after calving, 
and any other milk with danger or unsavouriness about 
it, will have to be rigorously excluded by the rules, and 
it is the business of the "Control Committee "—and 
also of the veterinary officers and the technical experts 
in the dairy — to see that^these provisions are carried out. 

Coming now within the dairy — as regards those 
technical^ experts, tliere should be no disposition to stint 
expense upon them. If'' there is "a whole rent between 
a good cow and a bad," as has been said, there is no less 
difference between a capable manager and an incapable. 
We in fact require two kinds of expert skill in a creamery 
— expertness in the handling of milk, and commercial 
expertness in marketing the product. That.^ is an ad- 
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ditional argument in favour of large dairies, which alon^ 
will bear the expense of, not only a perfected plant, but 
also of good technical and business management. 

Milk coming into a creamery will have to be tested 
and its temperature will have to be taken. The test 
Tecommended by the last International Dairy Congress,, 
meeting at Stockholm, for making sure that the milk is 
new and in good condition, is that of equal parts of milk 
and of spirit containing 70 per cent, of alcohol, shaken up 
together and then allowed to stand. Milk so treated 
should not under such process become clotted or coagulate 
within 36 hours. The test for butterfat — the percentage 
of which of course determines the price to be allowed 
for the milk — and also for impurities (other than visible 
admixtures) need not be taken quite so frequently. Once 
a week will probably be sufficient, in ordinary cases — 
except in the case of cream. It is becoming usual to . 
deliver by weight rather than by measure. But this is 
not so material ^ point as is sometimes made out. Our 
Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers contend that it supplies 
an additional test for quality, inasmuch as milk with 
the proper percentage of butterfat should have an ascer- 
tainable specific weight, above that of water. That 
consideration however, scarcely arises under our present 
aspect; because the percentage of butterfat will, in any 
case, have to be taken, as determining the commercial 
value of the milk. The separated milk as a rule goes back 
to the suppliers of tfie milk, often enough without apparent 
charge, the value having been allowed for in the price 
paid for the whole milk. That price, ^to be paid down — 
best in monthly reckonings, for farmers cannot wait long; 
—is often advisedly taken at a little less than that ob- 
tainable in the market. For instance, if it requires 251b* ^ 
of milk say, ivith 3 % butterfat, to make ilb, of butter^ 
the figure jit first set down will be 28 or 29 lbs. That 
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leaves a balance for the working and for a dividend oii 
production at the end of the year. Business arrangements 
should be framed on the safe side, and account-keeping 
should also be business-like and clear. 

In respect of technical management there can be no 
more mistaken policy than leniency with suppliers. The 
success of the entire enterprise depends upon quality, 
and in stretching a point to one man the manager would 
be inflicting serious damage upon all other members;. 
For it takes very little impurity or contaminated milk 
to spoil a large quantity. In this respect co-operative 
organisation perhaps stands better than non-co-operative 
commercial fii'ms, because it can apply stern discipline. 
Aggrieved members in an}.^ case have their remedy against 
officers suspected of arbitrary conduct, in the appeal 
permitted to a tribunal of which they themselves are a 
constituent part. In some cases, where the scale of 
operations admits of it, and where the product requires 
particularly careful handling, it may not be amiss, tq 
employ a bacteriological expert and to subject the milk 
to bacteriological ^examination. Public knowledge of 
such fact niay be relied upon to ensure a more ready 
sale for the article sold, and is therefore likely to make 
for a better price. Where not only butter or cheese is 
dealt in, but also milk and cream, the bacteriological 
depai'tment here suggested wall enable the dairy the better 
to turn out special kinds of iif^ilk, under medical prescription; 
such as milk for the nursery and for invalids, for which 
there is a^ growing demand. However these are refine* 
ments which probably in Great Britain go beyond the 
need of the hour.- 

• There is, as already observed, no call here to go into 
the technical details , of butter and cheese making. No 
matter whether the product be butter or cheese, it must 
be a natural object for the society 1:o turn out an article 
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of sound and steady quality which itself — or, preferably, 
the Federation of which it should form a part — ^can con- 
scientiously recommend to the market, with a brand or 
stamp, such as will soon enough become known to the 
public, and the use of which — as translated into the money 
which it will earn — constitutes the main visible gain that 
farmers derive from their co-operative organisation. It 
is like the stamp on the guinea. It does not make the 
article which bears it intrinsically more valuable, but it 
makes it to pass current with the riierchant. By no means 
let Federations permit its use carelessly 1 That might 
cost them their reputation and whittle away all the benefit 
to be looked for from Co-operation. 

It has become usual — except in some societies which 
supply milk direct from the farm — to pasteurise all milk 
used, whether for sale as butter or in its natural shape. 
There is safety in this and it satisfies a public fancy. In 
Denmark it is" made obligatory by law. But expert 
opinion is by no"' means wholly at one upon its value. In 
pasteurising care should be taken not to ‘'boil,” which 
imparts a peculiar and not altogether pleasant taste to 
the finished product. German creameries pasteurise at 
154° or 155° F., after which they cool down successively, 
first, to 95° F., and then to 37 F. In Ireland the tem- 
peratur«e favoured appears to be 160"^ to 170® F. Pasteuris- 
ing of necessity entails in butter-making the use of 
"'starters ” to pr<fduce the r^uisite lactic fermentation, 
the bacteria for evoking which are destroyed in the heating. 
Such "starters'" may be maipifactured at home; but 
it will be much safer to procure than by purchase from 
a source which can guarantee pure "cultures." 

A brief word is due to the*famed" Control Societies " 
quite without warrant frequently spoken of in this country 
as merely milk testing " societies. Such societies con^^ 
stitute .af very essential feature in Co-operative Dairying, 
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such as is dispensed with — as we have seen in Ireland 
up to quite recently — only at a loss. No doubt ''milk 
measuring '' and "milk testing” are items of the desired 
' ' control. ' ' However, that is a matter of very old stan ding. 
I remember measuring milk fifty-five years ago on the 
farm on which I was then a pupil, and testing with an old- 
fashioned galactometer at stated periods ; and the owner 
of the farm was to be trusted to take good care to get 
rid of the cows with poor records. But to-day "control ” 
goes a great deal beyond this elementary point and makes 
of the "controllers ” — some of whom are women — ^in very 
truth "guides, philosophers and friends” to small cow- 
keepers, as well as rather stern watchers, inspecting 
beasts, byi'es and fields, and going into a multitude of 
details in the interest of the production of good, sound 
milk. Skilled as they are, they advise how to feed" and 
how to tend cattle, how to deal with the milk, what animals 
to keep, and what to get rid of, how to fnate cows, what 
rotation to observe in cropping, and "'all such things. 
Their most useful services — which in themselves amount 
to a course of technical agricultural training in its most 
practical and home-going form — are supplemented by those 
of the veterinary surgeon. 

"Control” of this kind was adopted in Switzerland, 
in connection with Baron WattenwieFs admirable "Live 
Stock Improvement Societies.” The remarkable improve- 
ment which it brought about in the Value and yield of 
herds is pointed out elsewhete. The Danes took it up 
with theii* characteristic tpractical sense and energy, in 
the first instance likewise in the interest of Live Stock 
Improvement Societies. And to the present day, of the 
I 519 "Control Societies” existing in Denmark (in 1909), 
one half continue specifically attached to such societies. 
Of the remainder about 200 are i^ederated in unions of 
their own. Benefiting largely by such service, '^Denmark 
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in clue course set the example to all surrounding countries 
— Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands, Austria. In Sweden,, 
within the short period between 1901 and 1902, and 
1904 and 1905, “Control” increased the yield per cow 
from 3,134 to 3,539 lbs., and the proportion of butterfat 
from 3.21 to 3.24 per cent, while at the same time reducing 
the fodder given from 155 lbs. (reckoned in “feeding units”) 
to only 135 lbs., which involved a considerable saving 
in money. Denmark at the present time possesses, as 
observed, more than 500 Control societies, which, among 
them, inspect 206,800 cows, that is, 18 per cent, of the entire 
number of cows in the kingdom, the average yield of 
which, ascertained to be 3080 kilos p.a., compares favour- 
ably with the 2660 kilos yielded on an average by an 
uninspected cow. 

,in the Netherlands, where “Control” was adopted 
in 1900, it has since taken a twofold shape. There is 
“milk control,” -or milk testing, which does not go beyond 
the point indica?ted in the name, milk testing societies 
being formed by from 10 to 12 farmers each, who employ 
a common tester, required to measure and test the milk 
of their cows at least once a fortnight. Besides this there 
is the “Butter Control,” practised, with Government 
assistance, at eight stations, to test butter for admission 
to the .use of the common “brand.” 

We, in the United Kingdom, have at present scarcely 
anything of the ^ort — althoi^h a comparison between 
the yields of cows here and elsewhere shows that we badly 
need it. In the South-west of Scotland some ^^w farmers 
have combined to societies, formed m the Dutch model, 
consisting of from 12 to 18 members each, to have the 
milk of their cows measured aj;id tested for butterfat, •as 
I measured and tested it 55 years ago, by young men 
trained at the dairy School at Kilmarnock, who come IqjT' 
the evemng's milking and remain till the following 
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morning.*^ And in Ireland the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society has quite recently approved a ‘'Control 
Scheme/' of the results of which it is too early to speak. 
However, in respect of no point have we greater need 
to take a leaf out of the Danish book. And, even if in 
its first stage our "control " should have to be supported 
by outside assistance, it ought to be adopted. 

What has thus far been said has advisedly been made 
to apply to co-operative dairying generally, without re- 
ference to any distinct product to be turned out, although 
there has very naturally been something of a presumption 
in favour of butteir-making, which is, as already observed, 
still most generally looked upon as the normal utilisation 
of milk. The object with which co-operative dairying 
was originally taken up was to produce an article which 
could be made to travel long journeys and keep a moderate 
length of time, so as to be marketable at a distance. And, 
except in distinct cheese districts, butter was by a sort 
of accepted prescription regarded as such "article." 
However, from a specifically English point of view, butter 
has to some extent ceased to be a fully remunerative 
product — fully remunerative, at any rate, where other 
forms, under which to present the most saleable "product 
of the cow " to the public, are available. It has become 
something of a habit in England to run down . butter- 
making as not yielding an equally good return as either 
the sale of milk in its natural shape or else cheese-making, 
although cheaper production is believed to make it very 
well worth maintaining in Ireland and in Denmark. It 
is, however, not by any means certain that in Denmark, 
likewise, the limit of remunerativeness has not in 
soihe instances already been overpassed. Those who 
disparage butter-making for this country, however, appear 
to overlook two rather noteworthy facts. There are 
places in which the sale of milk is not practicable and 

’^^This practice is reported to have been now much extended. 
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which are not suited to cheesemaking; and furthermore 
the co-operative methods not yet tried in England are 
likely to do not a little both to reduce cost of production 
and increase price of sale, so as to make up the deficiency 
in remunerativeness now complained of. 

However, undoubtedly, the other two methods of 
disposing of milk have much to recommend them, wherever 
they are practicable. 

To speak of cheese-making first, as the most direct 
competitor to butter-making — inasmuch as it provides 
a readily marketable commodity occupying comparatively 
small space and that will keep — unquestionably where 
the clieese produced is of good marketable quality, there 
is at present more '' money in it '' than there is in butter- 
making ; and we have, in fact, capital results on record 
as r,^sulting from co-operative cheese-making by societies 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society, more 
specifically in cDerbyshire, but also at Gillingham in 
Dorset and at *ihe Scalford Dairy (Melton Mowbray), 
which manufactures “Stilton “ cheese to the tune of about 
5,000 cheeses a year. The Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers' 
Co-operative Society also appropriates a considerable 
quantity of milk during the season of greatest abundance, 
that is, during May and June, to cheese-making. In 
1909 the quantity so employed was 11,223 gallons, in 
in addition to 2,882 gallons coming from the Essex County 
Education Comn-yttee, in connection with the dairy 
class at Chelmsford, Co-operative cheese-making is like- 
wise on the increase in the Netheflands, on^ the same 
ground. So much, in fact, is^ its value appreciated in 
that country, that a special Government “brand” is in 
contemplation, to facilitate the sale of cheese, as the stamp 
Nederlandsche Botercontrole has facilitated the sale of 
butter. In*^Gerniany it is rather the soft fancy chees^ 
now so p?iuch in vogde, being imitations of Camembert, 
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Brie, Neuichate], and the like, that find favour with 
co-operative dairies, in addition to that popular article 
of German cuisine and baking, curds {Quark), However, 
there are two points that want to be borne in mind, in. 
respect of cheese-making. The first is that cheese has 
its good periods and its bad. In Switzerland there was 
a roaring trade done in Gruyere in the sixties and seventies, 
when Gruyere was in fashion. Then came a time when 
profits fell off so severely that, avowedly to provide a 
substitute — as will still be shown— Baron Wattenwiel 
hit upon the happy idea of organising Co-operative Live 
Stock Improvement Associations. At the present time 
it is understood to be only the best known brands of 
Emnienthal cheese which fetch really remunerative 
prices. The second point is this, that cheese-making 
cannot stand by itself. It is practicable only duidrig a 
limited part of the year. During that time it is in this 
country a paying business in cheese districts. And it is 
most accommodating in making that ^ period coincide 
with a season in which there is as a rule a superabundance 
of milk, depressing the price. Relieving the market at 
such time, and leaving it free for milk at others, it accord- 
ingly forms an ideal supplement to the sale of milk, where 
such is practicable. With respect to butter-making its 
accommodatingness is not quite so marked, though it is 
not absent. For what applies to abundance of milk 
applies also to butter. Only in the butter trade there 
is found to be great virtue in continuity of supply. 
Certainly tjie co-opefative organisation of cheese-making 
presents, no difficulties whatever. Switzerland and the 
Netlierlands supply evidence of this, not to mention our 
1 owfi Derbyshire. And there is very good reason why our 
1 co-operating cow-keepers should in suitable districts 
turn their attention to it a great deal more than they 
have hitherto done. 
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However the great future of co-operative dairying 
appears now to lie in the supply of populous places 
with new milk of superior quality, capable of being 
guaranteed — coupled with the sale of cream and of such 
by-products as have already been mentioned, so far as 
the public may take to them. The public value a supply 
of sound, sweet, hygienic milk. The remarkable effect 
of providing such a supply has already been shown in the 
case of Basel. And the ‘'faculty'' rightly do their best 
to develop such fastidious taste — ^which is not really all 
fastidiousness, because medicine has not a little to say 
to the matter, and medical directions for the preparation 
of nursery and invalids’ milk are becoming more and 
more numerous. 

Sale of milk on co-operative lines, that is, compre- 
hending large quantities, is practicable in two ways. 
Where there is plenty of custom, and where people continue 
content — as w@> all were a little while ago — with milk 
fresh from the eow, the method adopted by the Eastern 
Counties Dairy Farmers’ Society has much to recommend 
it, by reason of its simplicity and easy working. That 
Society’s district lies within easy reach of the East of 
London and, under its standing arrangements with a 
number of dealers in Stratford, and also with its own 
representatives in the same locality, its members supply 
daily a considerable quantity of new milk to the eastern 
suburb. Every piember delivers for himself, straight 
from his farm, to some particular dealer, carrying his 
milk to the nearest railway statioif as directed by the 
Society. The only obligations* laid# upon him are that 
he should deliver good natural milk, strained and cooled 
down to 6o® F. His contract, ^as usual in milk bargains, 
recognises a '" margin.” That is, it is made out, say for 
from^'^To^ioS gallons, in the place of loo. He is e# 
pected ^ no^tify the Sealer if he will deliver the smaller 
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or the larger quantity. Should he deliver less than 95 
gallons, the dealer will then make up the balance at his 
cost, charging for it |-d. above contract price. Should he 
deliver more than 105 gallons, the dealer will get rid of the 
overplus to his credit, at whatever it will fetch, minus a 
commission. Any overplus on the day's total delivery re- 
maining unsold the Society's representative will collect and 
carry to the Society's depot, to be there pasteurised and 
either bottled for sale or converted into butter. There is a 
regular butter-making plant at the depdt. Under such 
treatment farmers are said to realise from id. to 2d. more 
for their milk, i.e., is. qd. instead of is. 2d. per gallon in 
summer, and is. 8d. instead of is. yd. in winter. 

Where people are more squeamish in their taste, or 
medicinally particular in their demands, a far more com- 
plex method has to be adopted. But that method pays, 
and is at the same time beneficial to its district, as may 
be judged from the results of the Copehhagen and the 
Dresden ‘'Milk Supply Societies," among others. The 
Dresden Establishment, set up only three years ago, is 
the more modern and up-to-date of the two. It receives 
a considerable quantity of milk from a district with a 
perimeter, as has been stated, of about 50 kilometers, and 
has nearly trebled that quantity in the two years of its 
existence. Every care is taken to deliver only the best 
quality of whatever is sold, and the appliances used are 
all such as to admit of the most scrupulous cleanliness. 
Thus the pipes and tubes take to pieces, so that every 
"elbow" in them may be. thoroughly cleaned every day. 
Steam and brushes* are in fact kept busy everywhere, 
cleaning everything. The milk received — at midnight, 
at a temperature of at mos^i 54® F.— is carefully examined, 
tested at once with alcohol, and once a week for butter- 
fat. It is passed through nickeled pipes of steel into two 
several reservoirs on the upper floor— the one foKbutter- 
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making, the other for sale as milk. The sale of milk is 
the main business, as being the most profitable. It is 
only the milk not to be so disposed of which is converted 
into butter. However the quantity to be so dealt with 
is sufficiently well known beforehand to admit of a division. 
There is also a considerable quantity of separated milk 
— such as there is no demand for in its natural state by 
members— converted into curds, which are treated in 
a separate room lighted by blue glass windows, to keep 
the flies off. The milk destined to be sold as milk passes 
from the upper reservoir through a ‘'cleaning separator,'' 
to remove impurities, after which it is pasteurised at 154I® F. 
(that is, 68 ° centigrade), and afterwards cooled down in 
two refrigerators, first to 94° F., and next to 37 or 38*^ F. 
(with the aid of salt water kept outside the lower part of 
the ‘‘refrigerator at 23° F.). It is then filled into bottles 
or 'jugs and carted away to the branch depdts, where it 
is sold in retail* Retail trade of course makes the business 
more profitable." At Berlin, such milk is now sold at all 
the principal railway stations and in booths at various 
points in the town ; and a good deal is consumed in hot 
weather. The milk intended for butter is first heated 
up to 86° to 95 F., afterwards separated, and the cream 
is at once pasteurised at 149° F., cooled down to about 
37° F., then run through pipes into the ripening room, 
where it is treated with "starters " (obtained from Kiel), 
eventually churned and treated in the ordinary way for 
sale, never a human hand touching, it during the whole 
process. The separated milk is likewise pasteurised, 
cooled down and sold in bottles. ^ 

The question has repeatedly been asked, whether 
a more profitable use cannot be made of separated milk 
than by returning it to members or selling it for feeding pur- 
poses. Various othex employments have been tried in 
Geimoxtf . Separated milk has been sold in somewhat 
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considerable quantities for the production of patent 
articles such as sanatogen, plasxnon preparations^ or 
galalite, also for the manufacture of margarine, and like- 
wise for the preparation of milk sugar and caseine. In 
Saxony it has been found profitable to employ it for the 
manufacture of condensed milk. But, otherwise, experts 
have come to the conclusion that the use of separated 
milk for feeding purposes is by far the most advisable, as 
yielding the best return in the long run, and in a steady 
way. 

The Dresden Society does a great deal to cultivate 
the good graces of the '‘faculty/' which accordingly favours 
and recommends it. It maintains a bacteriological 
department of its own, with a laboratory, both being 
presided over by a skilled “sister," who also delivers 
lectures, which are well attended by farmers and intending 
dairymen and women — including direct competitors, who 
are not turned back, because the lectures* are considered 
a matter of public utility. With the help of this depart- 
ment scrupulous justice is done to medical prescriptions 
for nursery and invalids' milk, as well as of “joghurt " 
and “kefir." 

It remains to be pointed out once more that Dairy 
Co-operation has proved a most fruitful propagator of 
other forms of Co-operation, bringing profit to the farmer, 
because it creates an apparatus which may well be turned 
to account for other purposes, and has sufficient spare 
power left in it to devote to such. Our Eastern Counties 
Dairy F-cf iqers’ Society does some trade in eggs, which is 
a very proper and very frequent adjunct to dairy business. 
Common purchase of farm requisites is another business 
.readily tacked on to dairying. Where electric power is 
employed, that * provides an opening for further use of 
the same power, at off hours, say, for lighting.'^ Not a few 
jfpreign creameries (44 in Germany) maintain pubh^ baths 
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as a side employment. That is of course possible ohly in 
populous places where sufficient bathing accommodation 
is not otherwise provided, as it is now mostly in this country. 
Others have circular saws, corncrushers, gristmills and 
even full mills. Indeed, the variety of side uses given 
to creameries is considerable. The readiness with which 
creameries may be expanded to such larger co-operative 
establishments ought, in fact, to stand as a particular 
recommendation of them. And for that reason, as much 
as for their intrinsic utility, one may hope that a large 
number of them may, before long, be established in this 
country. The benefit which they hold out to smaller 
farmers is very substantial. 
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There are special reasons why, at any rate, the small 
farmers’ trade in eggs should by preference be organised 
on co-operative lines. That trade, and the poultry yard 
generally, have long remained a neglected quantity in the 
farmer’s economy. For generations back the poultry 
yard has been looked upon as the specific realm of the 
farmer’s wife, to yield dainties for the farmer’s table 
and a little pocket money for his lady. In few cases only 
did ambition soar higher. One such case is that of East 
Sussex. Shrewd men in that division of the county, 
up on the sandy heights on which General Elliott, after- 
wards Lord Heathfield, had, with the assistance of a simple 
village blacksmith, devised effective means for defending 
Gibraltar — his connection with which feat is to the present 
day perpetuated on the spot by a monument raised to 
Calpes Defensor — had learnt to utilise the taste for poultry 
maturing zmong gourmets for business purposes, and turned 
the Heathheld district into a second La Bresse.* Large 
farmers sold their thousands of crammed birds — '‘Surrey 
fowls,” as the market incorrectly called them — every year 
and out of this business netted a handsome profit ; 
labourers on their small holdings made their £20 or 
extra, of which half was set down as net profit. But all 
this, which continues fo the present da}-^ in yearly increasing 

^ See the article on ''Sussex HiK^iing” in the author’s "Quaint 
Industries and Inteiresting Places" (1882), and also in "Sussex 
Industries," puhlisliod in 1883. That article has had the good 
fortune of being reprinted as a lesson for the consideration of poul- 
try keepers in almost every English-speaking country. 

m ^ m 
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volume, was exceptional. Generally speaking the fowl- 
yard was considered a useful and picturesque, but very 
secondary, appendage to the farm. 

The advent of an age of greater wealth and weaker 
digestions has led to the discovery that there is ''money '' 
in the poultry yard as well — substantial money, it may be — 
if it is only rightly treated, in a businesslike way, with a 
view to satisfying its particular market. That market 
is fastidious, but it has a health}^ appetite and keeps 
constantly expanding — whereas its supplies from abroad, 
upon which it has in the past to a large extent relied, 
keep growing scantier and moi'e meagre every year — 
simply because people abroad are growing wealthier and 
more dyspeptic like ourselves and asking for "light " nitro- 
genous food, instead of heavy butcher’s meat. Never- 
thcless—not to speak now of poultry, of which we still 
import a goodly quantity — our annual imports of eggs 
stand at about seven millions and a quarter sterling, of 
which Russia^ supplies nearly half. However, in an 
economic sense, Russia is now becoming more and more 
tributary to her nearer neighbour, Germany which, with 
a growing appetite for the article, accordingly readily 
intercepts her eggs. It was time, then, that we should 
wake up to the fact that the poultry-yard may be turned 
into a I'om 'Fidler’s ground, and made to yield more than 
mere pocket money. In truth, one small farmer in 
Scotland'—at Eday in the @rkne3^s — is reported by Dr. 
Drysdale (Secretary of the Scottish yVgri cultural Organisa- 
tion Society) to have founds his poultry surpassing in 
remunerativeness the proverbial Ifish "pig," paying his 
rent more than three times over. 

Our awakening has been -slow. But it has been very 
much stimulated of late by the excellent work done by' 
the National Poult|;y Organisation Society and by its 
able Secretary, Mr. Edward Brown, who is now by general 
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admission the authority of authorities on . this particular 
matter. That Society was formed only in 1898— not 
originally with the object of instilling or practising Co- 
operation, but merely to improve the breeds of poultry 
in our country, regarded as egg layers; to teach their 
owners to extract the maximum of benefit from them ; 
and to correct the faulty organisation of the market, 
which at that time was truly abominable. Very soon; 
however, the National Poultry Organisation Society 
was brought to discover that, if it wanted to achieve the 
best possible results, it must needs organise on co-operative 
lines, because, in Mr. Brown's own words, “that would 
thrown the responsibility more upon the producers, who 
had been demoralised by all-round price, regardless of 
quality and real value.” 

Ah, that is the point 1 If there was to be good work 
done, the market must be studied ; quality — which in 
this case means both intrinsic value and freshness — must 
be made an object. And that could done effectually 
only by fixing the responsibility for his particular supply 
upon every particular producer — ^for which purpose Co- 
operation supplies the most effective instrument, inas- 
much as it makes the community of producers in one 
society the master and judge of every one of them, and 
is by such means placed in a position to enforce honest 
service and discipline, such as might be denied to a dealer. 

But there is more. If the market was to be satisfied, 
there must also be uniformity, such as is to be arrived at by 
“grading,” And to produce uniformity there must be 
bulk of supply, which n'-eans combination among many. 
For these reasons, and the other, very obvious one, that 
Go-operation will save the trouble and expense of indi- 
vidual marketing — or else the toll levied by the higgling 
collector — besides yielding a fresher product than the 
old-fashioned weekly market (now' happily in most places 
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extinct, for the main disposal of eggs) people — elsewhere 
at any rate — ^willingly turned to Co-operation for bringing 
that once exotic bird — which Aristophanes still spoke f 
of as “ the Persian bird/' to wit, the fowl — to due honour. 

Elsewhere — for to our loss we Britons have remained 
backward. Even now, after strenuous efforts, continued 
at any rate a dozen years, by the side of the imposing 
arrays of co-operative poultry societies existing abroad,, 
we have only less than a half-hundred to show in England,, 
about forty in Scotland, and a poor score or so in Ireland.. 

The one continental province of Hanover has 142 1 
Of these, 18 combine the breeding of poultry, or the sale 
of eggs, with other forms of Co-operation — dairying or 
distributive business. Ninety- eight societies were in 1910 
egg-selling societies pure and simple, and these had in that 
yeat disposed of 27,500,000 eggs, realising thereby more 
than 'j£8o, 000 for distribution among their members. 

However, a ^brighter day seems now dawning. 

Some of one co-operative egg-selling is indeed no 
doubt indigenous. Thus in the Orkneys and Shetlands 
canny Scots, after for a long time undergoing stern rule 
at the hands of the grocer — who was their one dealer 
and something of a tyrant — detected means of turning 
the tables upon him by combining to refuse collectively 
to sell eggs at less than a stated price. There is not much 
choice of supply in those northern latitudes, and eggs are 
a most perishable article to have on one's hands. The 
grocer wanted his eggs ; he had Eis cart for collection ready 
bought, and could therefore scarcely -do otherwise than 
give in. That is not the form of Co-operation here pleaded 
for. But it may be effective. 

For a model of genuine co-operative egg-trade, we 
are, as in the case of dairying, ""beholden to the Danes, 
who, on the t.op of their trade with this country in butter, 
with native cuteness set themselves to organise a trade 
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also in eggs, at a time when England, itself neglectful of 
its golden opportunities, served as almost the only inter- 
national market for eggs to count. They made a very 
fair start in the eighties. However, the London market 
I ■ grew dissatisfied. Eggs were delivered in a faulty condition, 
often dirty, or stale ; or else, ''pickled eggs were palmed 
off as new. Between 1891 and 1895 this state of things,, 
which may well serve as a warning for all times, reached 
Of its undesirable climax, and accordingly, promptly resolute, 
U the Danes in 1895 formed their co-operative egg export 
society {Dansk Andels Aegeksport) after the model of their 
successful wholesale butter exportation society, which 
egg society soon set things right because, exercising un- 
bending discipline over its members— who had become 
accustomed to such treatment under dairy organisation 
— it was in a position also to guarantee to the market 
a genuine product of the best (juality —tested, graded 
and new laid; or else properly “pickled’' ^ind offered 
as “ pickled, “ at the right time. The Danish trade mark 
soon became a readily recognised passport for eggs. 

! The Danes have reaped the reward of the bold initia- 

:: five thus taken — just as we have already been rewarded 

for following in their footsteps. The return obtained for 
f the same number of eggs has increased by from 20 to 25 
per cent., which in our case amounts to 2d, more per dozen 
or 2 or 3 eggs less for a shilling, while at the same time 
the customer is satisfied, receiving a more reliable article. 
The result has indeed been ”the same everywhere — -in the 
United Kingdom, in Denmark, in Germany, in Fi'ance. 
In Denmark, thanks to Co-operation, the English market 
i was readih^ recaptured and retained. The exportation 
, I , of (^gs has, in Denmark, become a business of national 
importance. Whereas, according to official figures* 

§ * Taken from ’^^Cooperation dans V Agriculture en DanemarkP 

Publie par Ic Bureau Staiistique do VEtat. fpio. 
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in 1895 only about seven million crowns' worth of eggs 
were exported, by 1909 the figure had risen to twenty-five 
millions. (There was, as has lately been stated in the 
Economist, a further increase of two millions' worth in 1910.) 
And whereas, in 1893, the number of hens kept in Denmark 
stood at 5,900,000, at the present time it reaches about 
12,000,000. Accordingly, while the number of possible 
has a little more than doubled, under co-opera- 
tive organisation the value of the yield has nearly quad- 
rupled. 

And the prospects of commercial development have 
correspondingly improved. What Dr. Drysdale writes 
about Scotland holds good pretty nearty everywhere : — 
Since the introduction of co-opei-ative methods of collect- 
ing and marketing, the production of eggs within the 
area referred to has been enormously increased and 
interest in that department has been very greatly stimu- 
lated. Wherever an egg collecting society has been 
established, greater attention is being paid to breeding 
a better class of fowls, and to their feeding and general 
management. In some districts the portable hen-house, 
in which the fowls are kept on the colony system, is a new 
feature in the landscape." 

The first object of co-operative poultry organisation 
is, of course, to facilitate the sale — let us for the present 
confine ourselves to eggs— by sending one person to market 
instead of many.,. Such elem^entary form of Co-operation 
is practised in what are known as ''Egg-selling Clubs," 
in which a number of small folk raising eggs siiiiply deliver 
such regularly to one person, ’generally a woman under- 
taking the work in consideration of a small commission, 
who carries the entire num];;jer to the consumers '^n.d 
collects the money for them. There is no question here 
of testing, ^or grading, of supervising, or of improvement 
of bre>d or of conditions of production. The business 
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is also necessarily restricted to a very small area and a 
mere cluster of neighbours. However, it answers so far, 
that there is no need of many people going to the dealer’s 
shop with very few eggs each, or of allowing eggs to grow 
stale ; and that a better price is usually obtained than 
that offered by the itinerant higgler. 

Genuine co-operative poultry societies, even when 
confining themselves to the egg trade only, take a bolder 
flight. But it deserves to be pointed out that everywhere, 
even when operating on a faiiiy large scale, their business 
must always remain to some extent circuinscril>ed by the 
very nature of the case. Eggs alone produce in each case, 
after all, only a small amount of business. The Danes 
have gone on the principle of organising one particular 
type of society for every distinct business, so that a farmer 
having eggs to sell and implements to bu}^ pigs to sell and 
so on, may have to belong to nine or ten distinct societies, 
in every one of which he will probably meet many of the 
old faces. However, even in their genuine separation, 
these societies are locally so closely clustered together 
that — among the intelligent past students of the “High 
Schools’’ composing them — the evils of separation are 
not much felt. Things are different in this country. 
And the trade in eggs, more in particular, is likely to remain 
in many localities wdthin such humble proportions as of 
themselves among ourselves appear to dictate combination 
with some other businessi The Dan^s practically admit 
the necessity of some such combination by entrusting the 
sale of «ggs (by exportation), also to their Wholesale 
Butter and Bacon Exportation Societies. The most 
convenient arrangement that we could aim at would be 
ti.at actually practised by>the Lincoln Society, and probably, 
also by other Industrial Distributive Societies, of com- 
bining the egg business with rural distribution— the , 
Society’s cart, which distributes goods from ^ihe Store, 
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on the same journey also collecting the eggs destined for 
sale. Such arrangement greatly facilitates the prompt, 
collection of eggs — ^which is, in truth, the crux of the whole 
proceeding — and leads straight up to those desirable 
interrelations between co-operative production and dis- 
tribution, which every practical co-operator is sure to 
aim at making as perfect and comprehensive as possible* 

The same thing has been done with excellent results 
by the Wickham Market Industrial Co-operative Society, 
which in the same way takes eggs as a return cargo in its 
carts after delivering goods, and disposes of them, after 
satisfying its own requirements, either to the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, or else to the marketing section of the 
National Poultry Organisation Society. Under such 
arrangement, it found in the very first six months pur- 
chasers for 18,714 eggs. In the second year (1906) the 
sales went up to 185,000, in the third year (1907) to 449,000, 
and during the riext 2|- years as many as 1,113,000 eggs 
were so disposed ef. In this way a thriving business has 
been built up. And, the quality improving, the price has 
improved with it, going up, from 22 to 24 eggs, to 18 and 
less to the shilling. The same thing might be done, if 
industrial co-operative societies would turn their attention 5 
to it, in hundreds of other places. 

Failing such arrangement, it will be well to combine 
the egg business, say, with dairying, which also requires 
conveyances and deg.ls with the very same markets. 

If a co-operative poultry society would do good 
business," it is indispensable that it should command a 
sufficient supply of eggs— to be collected from readily 
accessible farms or homcsteaxls — to count in its own par- 
ticular market. The first named condition calls for ix) 

ft 

explanation ; the second is of importance, because, as 
has already been pointed out, collection presents some 
difficulties. Eggs are "a highly perishable article, the 
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‘Commercial value of which depends upon its newness. 
That is really a circumstance strongly in favour of English 
producers, with whom in the matter of newlaidness no 
foreigner can here possibly compete — more particularly 
since our native produce enjoys this additional advantage of 
being, for the most part, very near to its own particular 
market. The distance between hen-roost and market 
is in this country generally very much smaller than else- 
where. A little delay, a day’s keeping beyond the 
narrowly measured period of only three or at most four 
days — during which the egg will retain its valued "'milky ” 
condition, and is therefore good for boiling — will make a 
difference of 25 per cent, or so in its commercial value. 
A few hours’ sitting by the mother hen will almost entirely 
destroy its value. Therefore the society’s egg dep6t 
must be within comparatively easy reach of the hennaost, 
and have ready access at the same time to its market. 
Generally speaking, a radius of about hte miles is found 
manageable. A smaller district may* make collection 
by carting dispensable. A larger district may easily be 
managed — where the supply is sufficient for such addition 
— with the aid of sub-depots. However, a manageable 
area by itself is not everything. Supplying places do not 
want to be too widely scattered— or, at any rate, isolated 
suppliers will have to lay their account with having to 
deliver at somewhat greater trouble. Collection by col- 
lectors using their legs a« means of • locomotion is not 
uncommon. Within a narrow area it seems indicated. 
However,# wherever the volume of business warrants it, 
collection by carts-*-to be provided by the society, which 
will have. to charge for cartage — will be found most con- 
venient. # 

For reasons already explained collection of eggs 
should be frequent — during the yarmer season of the 
year not less than three times a week ; at other times 
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twice, if possible. And during the ''broody'' months 
eggs should be taken from the hens' nests twice a day, 
to prevent sitting. Eggs should also be carried to the 
depot as expeditiously as possible, to be there as expedi- 
tiously dealt with. 

The difficulty will, of course, have to be faced that 
there are eggs and eggs. And there are also hens and 
hens, A great deal may be done by "controlling " hens, 
as dairy cows are "controlled," and weeding out the un- 
productive ones, while designedly breeding from the good 
ones. Even in the same breed hens differ not a little in 
their laying capacity. Thus in a "laying competition "■ — 
such as co-operative poultry societies will do well to en- 
courage- — it was found that two "White Leghorns," of 
the same breed, which is a good laying breed, laid severally, 
the me 175 eggs in the year, and the other only 36. There 
are hens which lay up to 180 and 200 eggs. And there 
are others which stop short well under 100, The good 
layers are the hefis to breed from for our present purpose. 
For fattening purposes a different standard will have 
to be adopted. 

There are also layers of big eggs and of small. 
The difference in nutritive substance contained within 
the difering egg-shells is by some authorities stated 
to be trifling, if there is any at ail. Where there is more 
"egg," there is alleged to be simply more water, to make 
up the size. Ho\\?ever that m§,y be, big eggs fetch appre- 
ciably better prices than small. Very small eggs are a 
drug in the market. The favourite size are « what are 
called "fifteens," which means* that# a "long" hundred 
of them (120) will weigh 15 lbs., because these, when 
boiled, just fill a conventional egg-cup. Now the foilowhig 
figures will show to what extent the weight of eggs laid 
may be influenced by a careful selection of parents. At 
Dervock, in Ireland, m 1900, among 100 eggs brought 
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to the depot, there were found to be forty at i3Pbs. 
forty at I5lbs., and twenty at I7lbs, By 1904 the 
breed had been so much improved that there were 
only, ten i3|lbs., thirty I5lbs., thirty i 61 bs., twenty 
I7lbs., and ten i 81 bs. In the same way at Maliow^ — 
likewise in Ireland — ^thex'e were in 1900, among a hundred 
eggs, fifty I3|ibs., thii'ty i 5 lbs., and twenty I 7 ibs. ; in 
1904, thirty I4lbs., thirty i 61 bs., twenty i7lbs., and 
twenty i 81 bs. Similar cases are reported from elsewhere. 
Thus, in Hanover, by dint of breeding, the average weight 
of an egg was brought up from 53.8 grammes, in 1904, tO' 

57.2 grammes in 1906 ; and at Veyle, in Denmark, from 

56.2 grammes in 1906 to 58.4 grammes in 1908. 

In the United States, where there are large poultry 
farms, with from 7,000 to 8,000 hens upon them, one cute 
poultry breeder has managed to make a good deal of money 
out of a peculiar breed of his own, the demand for eggs 
of which, in New York, appeared insatfable. When he 
had fully stocked his own large farm, he hit upon the 
device of passing his superfluous hens, still of the same 
particular breed, on to neighbours, on condition that 
they should deliver the eggs to be laid by the hens to him 
at a stated price. By this means he managed to supply 
the market with large quantities. From this it will be 
evident that breeding by a careful selection of strains 
ought certainly not to be neglected. A union of co-opera- 
tive poultry societies, such as there should be, can do 
much to encourage it by shows, egg laying competitions 
and also by the sale of selected chicks or eggs for breeding, 

But there is another quality in eggs which wants 
paying attention to — ^not in the depdt, which in our 
narrative we have not ysrf: reached, but in the poultry 
yard. 'Unfertile'' eggs are found to keep longer than 
fecundated ones. There will accqfdingly be a distinct 
advantage in keeping the cockerel away from hens whose 
eggs arS intended, not for hatching, but for selling. 
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In the last place there is the point of cleanness. A 
dirty egg is a depreciated article, although, of course, the 
outside dirt makes no difference to the inner contents. 
Washing is no remedy, because washing spoils the ap- 
pearance of the egg — ^its ‘"coat.” Well organised societies 
never take a dirty egg on any consideration, but return 
it with an admonition to the supplier, putting a distinctive, 
indelible and very visible mark upon it, to prevent its 
cropping up afresh in a washed state. They also send 
officers on an occasional round to inspect hens' nests 
for the pui'pose of enforcing cleanness. Dirtiness may be 
•easily avoided by keeping the nest supplied with clea.n 
straw. 

Thus far, in our tale of the progress of eggs to their 
ultimate market, we have dealt only with general points, 
sudh as apply to non-co-operative production of eggs 
as well as to co-operative. From the present point 
forward, however, we shall have to take distinctively 
co-operative practice into account, to show how it deals 
with its eggs. Acting as a link with the market, it really 
stands, while safeguarding the supplier's interests, in the 
position towards him of a dealer. Apart from quantit}’, 
it must make sure of the superior quality of its article. 
And to be able to do this, it must acquire sufficient power 
over every one of its members, to be able to compel him 
to deliver only good eggs. The first requisite for this is, 
that it should provide means' for identifying the eggs of 
each supplier, in order, in case of necessity, to bring home 
his responsibility to him, and, if need be, tm get rid of 
him in case of frequent repetitions of the offence. It does 
this by requiring suppliers to mark every egg destined 
for the dep6t with their own distinctive number, as entered 
'On the Society's register. In Denmark suppliers are also " 
made to adci the nuipber of their particular sub-district, 
which -facilitates research. By this means the supplier 
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of every egg can be identified and made to answer for its 
■quality. The number affixed, of course, counts for nothing 
ill the market. But the society will not affix its own 
trade mark— or better still, the trade mark of its Union, 
which latter has a better chance of gaining a commanding 
position in the market — unless it has made sure that 
the egg will do it credit. The member's number in this 
way becomes a warrant for the use of the trade mark. 

We may now assume the particular member’s eggs, 
being duly numbered, to have passed" into the keeping of 
the society which, before forwarding them to its market, 
will have to put them into thoroughly marketable con- 
■dition and also examine them for their goodness. Prompt 
delivery being of prime importance, there is not very 
.much time for this. 

The society will, of course, need a suitable establish- 
ment for dealing with the eggs. That is, fortunately, 
not a very costly affair and, in the absence of funds, credit, 
such as we find to be forthcoming, may be hi part impressed 
for its acquisition. In Ireland Joint Stock Banks make 
no difficulty about advancing a certain portion of the 
money to poultry societies at a moderate rate of interest, 
■say, 4 per cent., on condition of gradual repayment. Three 
■or four hundred pounds will, as a rule, fully suffice for all 
that is wanted. The money had best be raised by shares, 
which may or may not be apportioned according to the 
number of hens brought tq.tlie common enterprise. It 
will not be amiss to take an undertaking from members 
to deliver tjie eggs of so many hens for a certain period. 
In Denmark that perkid is a twelve-month at least. 

In Denmark delivery of eggs to the society is generally 
by height. That system,^ which is now generally con- 
sidered the most convenient, is also becoming more and 
more common in Germany, where the number of co-opera- 
tive poultry societies is considerable; and it has made 
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its way into Ireland. In old fashioned England people 
still appear to hang back. But one may expect to see \ 
our country, in due course, falling into line with others. 

Once the eggs have reached the society, the first 
thing to be done is to examine them for their outward 
appearance. That applies mainly to the points of dirt, 
or misshapenness, or cracks and general condition — 
although the very first glance, often enough, tells not 
a little of the tale to be extracted by subsequent testing. 
Newlaid eggs have a peculiar gloss upon them and a 
bright colour. Dirty or cracked eggs must be unmerci- 
fully rejected. And Danish societies do not hesitate 
to expel members who repeat the offence of delivering 
bad eggs. Rough shells constitute more or less of a 
defect, because they lead consumers to suspect that the 
rcHigh shelled egg is a “pickled ”one sold for new. Rough 
shelled eggs accordingly should be discouraged. 

Such general examination is followed by the now well- 
known “testing'' or “candling" — in a dark room. The 
egg is held up against a powerful light which, like an 
X-ray, tells what is inside — whether a bright yolk, with 
a small airspace, or an advanced ovum, with a large air- 
space and a film or shadow, or, worst of aM, an eggsub- | 
stance in course of conversion into a live bird. The more I 
powerful is the light, the more clearly will it reveal what f 
is within the shell; and the more expeditiously will it | 

admit of the examination b^ing carried out. But in no ? 

case should this be done in a careless manner. Some 
societies, grudging the time, have devised a method of 
“candling" a, whole tray of 120 -eggs together, ready 
for packing, in their several compartments, which is said | 
*:o occupy only about half a mi;cmte. Such testing, however, j 
cannot possibly be as thorough and trustworthy as--^ ' 
testing egg by egg. And, really, even that does not take 
very long. A trained tester may be relied upon for testing 
five or six hundred eggs within an hour. . 
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Next conies the “grading/’ which is at the same time 
preparatory to packing, for the “graded " eggs are at once 
put into their several compartments in trays, which are 
afterwards placed in a box and firmly secured for carriage, 
with straw between, to prevent their breaking. Such 
boxes are now made with very convenient arrangements, 
and safe to prevent crushing. “Grading” means sorting 
according to size. Its object is to obtain uniformity of 
product — uniformity above all things in size, though it 
ma}^ also be done for colour. The question of colour 
in eggs is, as a matter of intrinsic value, of little account ; 
however the varying taste for either white, or tinted; 
or brown eggs may locally influence the price. A trayful 
of eggs, if of exactly the same size and shape, presents an 
incomparably more attractive appearance than a promis- 
cuous assortment of eggs of all sizes and shapes. There 
are in this country mostly six sizes recognised, namely, 
from iglbs. to the “long “ hundred up to iSlbs. French 
societies are content with only three, different sizes. 
“Grading” is done by eye and hand. Where eggs are 
not delivered by weight, small eggs are still placed by 
themselves and allow’'ed for at a reduced rate, because 
they are not liked. 

One very important point, upon which co-operative 
poultry societies will be in a good position to bring their 
influence to bear, is the supply of eggs in winter. The 
more steady the supply, the more secure is the market. 
And the chronic absence of a winter supply of English 
eggs, which is rather a reproach to our country, has 
driven not'a few dealers into the arms of Danish competi- 
tors, who know well how to provide for such winter supply, 
whjch sells not only itself, but also the summer eggs, to 
greater advantage. The?e is no earthly reason why 
this state of things should continue. A winter supply 
of eggs is merely a matter of arrangement. Maintaining 
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the laying birds in laying condition during the winter, 
by keeping them active, giving them a run, so as to harden 
their muscles, either in the open or else in a shed — on the 
floor of which there should be grains of wheat strewed 
beneath a cover of chaff and rubbish, so as to tempt them 
{rasores as they are) to a scratch (instead of reducing 
them to a lazy hibernating condition, which softens their 
muscles, as if they were intended for table use,* by keeping 
them idle), providing them not too liberally with food, but 
giving in that food also some nitrogenous matter to make 
up for the spring worms (also chopped and dried clover) — 
all this will make hens lay if they are laying birds, A 
steady market is of importance above all things to a 
co-operative society, which is dependent upon continuity 
of business. And there is no one to bring pressure to 
bear more effectually upon individual poultry keepers than 
such a society, whose fiat is known to be not arbitrary 
but dictated by the interest of the influenced member 
himself. - 

It need scarcely be expressly stated that societies will 
do well to affiliate themselves to a larger organisation 
which, while taking proper security for good, conscientious 
service, authorises them to use its own brand as a trade- 
mark. , That trade-mark may be made a safe passport 
to the market. The practical value of a 'Xlearing house 
for eggs,’' such as has recently been set up in London by 
the National Poultry Organisation Society, requires still 
to be tested by experience. ^The Danes have their Egg 
Export Society for exportation. And in Germany, within 
the various provincial unions/ co-operative service is so 
well centralised that members secure ail the benefits of 
centralisation as a means of delivering to the best manket 
in their own organisation. 

The settlement of accounts as between the society 
and its members should be prompt. No matter whether 
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payment be regulated by weight or by number, a price 
should be agreed upon which leaves a margin for manage- 
ment expenses and something more, to be eventually 
allowed as ''dividend/' The increase in money paid 
for eggs under co-operative dealing is such as to admit 
of payment at once of the current market rate. And that 
|)rice should be dealt out at frequent, regular intei'vals, 
say monthly. 

Opinion is not at one on the point frequently mooted, 
whether, by the side of the sale of eggs, a poultry society 
will do well also to take up the fattening of poultry for 
sale for table use. Obviousl}^ there is ample scope for 
useful action for it in providing for its members eggs 
of good strains for hatching or, it nia3' be, ready hatched 
cbicks. (By the side of hens’ eggs it may also deal in ducks’ 
eggs, for wliich there is always a market.) The fattening 
of poultry, on the other hand, is a line of business in 
which the conditions speclficaUy calling dor co-operative 
action come much less into play than in the sale of eggs. 
A co-operative society may indeed render excellent service 
in organising the sale of fattened poultry as coming horn 
individual fatteners, wherever there is promise of anything 
being gained by sxich proceeding. There ought, for 
instance, to be a good opening for business on such lines 
with the distributive societies. But otherwise there seems 
to be little in the fattening business which specifically 
requires inteiu'cntioii by a co-operative society, tlie object 
of which is by combination of many contributors to 
produce bulk, quality that cannot be suspected, and 
iiniforinity. Bulk is inudi less of a necessity in the 
supply of table poultry than in that of eggs ; uniformity 
is scarcely attainable — ev<?n if it be desirable: and of 
qualit\^ consumers prefer to judge for tliemsefves in each 
individual case. A distributive store which lays itself 
out for Ipttening ]ngs docs so to turn the mass of nutritive 
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refuse accumulating under its trade to profitable account 
as a side-use to its business. A co-operative bacon curing 
establishment relies upon its members for their pigs 
ready fattened, coming from so many individuals, to be 
converted into one common mass of bacon. A co-operative 
poultry society might indeed fatten its members’ chicks. 
But in that case the sale will be simply a commercial 
venture and the subsequent fattening will be a speculative 
undertaking, in which members act only as pecuniary 
shareholders, not as active participators. The peculiar 
skill required for selecting the right birds, treating them 
in the right way, and stopping feeding or cramming 
at precisely the right moment — without which, there 
may be loss — are qualities which agricultural folk may 
verj well acquire for themselves — as witness Sussex 
results — and are even likely to prefer applying every 
one for himself. 

Of course, in the right place, there is "money ” in 
poultry fattening as there is in egg raising. But there 
are very great differences between the two industries. 
Different kinds of poultry are required for each, and 
different situations of country. The active, restless 
bird which is a good layer, is a poor bird to lay on flesh. 
Vice versa the soft fleshed bird, which provides succulent 
chicken's breasts, is a sorry layer of eggs. Once more, 
the clay soil with a rather backward character, on which 
egg layers may yfeld good results, will not at all suit a 
fattening fowl, which requires to mature readily and 
delights in a dry, warm soil,'’ with plenty of sunshine. 
And climate and general conditions come the more into 
account that fattening is an artificial process which^no 
fowl can stand for more than a limited period — not even 
every fowL for the accepted maximum space of three 
weeks. Co-operative^' poultry fattening has of late been 
taken up to some extent in Germany, and^satjafactpry 
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results are said to have been obtained. It appears also 
to have been tried here and there in the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps, however, cautious co-operators will do well to 
auviit; t]u.‘ results of further experiments before rushing 
into a line of business which, on the face of it, appears 
rather intended for individual enterprise than for common 
action. 
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VIL— DISPOSAL OF GRAIN. 

Various causes have led agriculturists abroad, who 
have shown readier resource in such matters than our own, 
to try their hand at the collective sale of grain. This can 
scarcely be held surprising. For, after all, in whatever 
proportion the area covered b}^ it may have been reduced, 
grain still figures very prominently among our farm crops,, 
as the crop which in most cases constitutes, so to speak, 
the farmers' ready cash.” As the causes suggesting the 
new departure have varied, so, very naturally, have also 
the*methods put into use and the results obtained. At 
one time, when Agrarianism had very much the upper 
hand in Prussia, and the Government obligingly voted 
five million marks im support of grain stores — to benefit the 
privileged class of landowners — most grotesquely ambitious 
ideas were afloat as to results, and a second South Sea 
era seemed to have set in. Every one in the movement 
persuaded himself, so relates Professor Thiess- — who at 
that time was General Secretary of the largest and most 
influential Agricultural Co-operative Union, and therefore 
had good means of knowing— that he was going to grow 
rich by appropriating by degi^ees the wealth of others. 
The bubble came ; the bubble grew ; and the bubble 
burst. And all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
could not put the State aided grain stores together again. 
Nobody would look at them. That gave co-operative 
grain stores for the time a decicUtdly bad name ; and there 
was not a little jqering among opponents— who were right 
enough, as It happened, in their condemnation of the 
methods adopted and the objects aimed at, but who failed 
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altogether to discern that under such disappointing husk 
there might lie concealed an after all very valuable kernel. 
Gci-niau landowners and those who patronised them had 
siinriiy allowed themselves to be carried awa^?' by a rushing 
tide, without chart, rudder or compass, and had in the 
rush lost their heads. They had started on the wrong 
tack altogether. They had heard that there were wheat 
‘‘ corners in the United States succeeding magnificently 
in ‘‘ rigging the market” — thanks to the Elevators ” 
which they had at their disposal. (This was at a time 
when American “ Elevators ” were still ail in private 
hands.) Why should not they start similar Elevators ” 
and become rich like Mr. Leiter ? A Pomeranian land- 
lord made it his task to study ” Elevators.” And full 
of Ills brilliant ideas, the realisation of which was to bring 
unheard-of Plenty to his class, he set a propaganda going, 
in which he found only too ready disciples among the 
junktys, and accordingl}?' a ready supporter in the Govern- 
ment, which loves junkers and willingly places the general 
taxpayer's money at their disposal. There was to be gold 
for those who wanted. Ever}’ squire was to become a 
Leiter.” However, even Mr. Leiter could not carry his 
game completely through. And the fiive million marks 
lian.ded over to these modern Laws ” to bubble with 
bn’Dbled out very quickly indeed, leaving blank disappoint- 
ment behind. The idea of capluringthe market was on the 
face of it preposterous. GcHuan cornhouses ”■ — including 
many outside the charmed circle raised by Government 
grants — a year or two ago did a business of about £1,000,000 
a year. That is a respectable figure enough — ^even though 
a considerable proportion of that trade was due to the 
(hA'crnmeiit becc^ming a-jpurchaser b 3 " favour. But it 
is nothing to the collective trade in corn done in Germany, 
even in German-grown grain alone, probably about a 
twentieth. And with such a popgun there was no war 
to \faged upon the well-armed market. 
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The covetous squires had not been allowed to go 
without due warning. Professor Wygodzinski had cautioned 
them that they were operating upon wholly untried 
ground. Others, leaders in the agricultural co-0])erative 
movement, demonstratively held ]:)ack. Tl^e chairman of 
one of the leading German Agricultural Co-operative Unions 
remarked to me chucklingly in 1903 : '' You do not know 
how thankful I am that I did not consent to ' burn my 
fingers ' with cornhouses.” 

The false object pursued was really only one of the 
causes accounting for miscarriage. The Government grant 
necessarily tempted the pimmoters to unreasoning extra- 
vagance. " How could you expect our people to calculate 
closely when they had this heap of unearned money 
forced upon them ? So observed to me last summer 
the chairman of another great sectional Union, one of the 
ablest men in the movement, in whose very locality one 
of these pretentious cornhouses ” had come to grief, 
but in which also other cornhouses,” managed on different 
principles, answer very well. Things were done on a 
grand and costly sc^le. Storehouses were built too big 
for their requirements — and more than one was built in 
the wrong place.. Costly machinery, going much beyond 
actual or likely requirements, was set up. And in the 
last place, as Professor Thiess is particularly careful to 
point out, the '' shoemaker ” ventured a good, bit beyond 
his ‘Mast.” Farmers as a rule- have not the capacity for 
acting as dealers in corn. The managers had in the end 
to confess themselves vanquish<^d by the regular dealers. 

Thus ended one of the most showy and noisy episodes 
in the history of German Agricultural Co-operation, 

However, its result has not-been all loss. If a heavy 
fee has had to be paid for schooling, knowledge has certainly 
been got. (Organisers had had their bold fling and would 
know how to do better in the future. If the grain stores 
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—of this kind — had in general closed with balances on 
the wrong side, it was now known what were the causes. 
And in an}^ case their neighbourhood had benefited. 
There could be no question that prices had impro\''ori and 
quotations had become more honest. Compctitic'iM had 
done part of its work. 

And a good deal that is valuable has remained. When, 
in opening the 1911 Congress of the Imperial Union 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of German}^ Herr 
Johannsen presented his Report upon the condition of 
Agricultural Co-operation in his province of Hanover, he 
obseiwed : — “ Our grain stores set up with our own Tuoney 
are doing well ; those set up with Government mone}^ 
have gone the way of all establishments of the same class/' 
Hearty laughter greeted his closing words. It is best 
to be candid/' so said Herr Rabe, chairman of the Sectional 
Union of the Province of Saxony — in which the worst 
collapses have occurred — a year or two ago at the annual 
Congress of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies ; 

there is no denying that we have burnt our fingers badly 
over the first introduction of ‘ cornhouses ' ; and that 
has happened, in the first place, because we were ignorant 
of the conditions that we had to deal with, and, in the 
second, because we confidingly placed ourselves in the 
hands of the engineers providing the machinery, wlio set 
up costly plant without for a moment considering whether 
the concern would pay of noi/’ The oificial Reicksan- 
zeiger admits the same thing. Results have i>cen best, 
so it owns'*, where State aid has been least. 

To take another instance— as a direct outcome of that 
misdirected State-subsidised movement, there is, in the 
pre-eminently agricultura? ])ro\hncc of Pomerania (which 
produces much more corn than it can itself consume) 
a very satisfactory organisation of*»the co-operative grain 
trade, ^ network of local stores being spread out over the 
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country, which dispose of their corn — twenty or thirty times 
their own holding successively in the year, in their great 
emporium — through the Central Warehouse, owned and 
worked by the Co-operative Central Sale and Purchase 
Society of Pomerania — at Gotzlow. Gotzlow is a suburb 
of Stettin, situated on the Oder, with river wharves on 
one side and a railway siding on the other, from which 
large quantities are annually shipped to Scandinavia and 
to England, ■ or else forwarded to Western Germ an v- 
Tliat is a distinct advantage for contributing members, 
who now net a better price on their corn by from 4s. to, 
in some cases, 8s. a ton. Gotzlow sells about 80,000 tons 
of corn every year. 

Similar valuable remnants have been left elsewhere. 
Apart from this, the Prussian boom” has imparted a 
healthy stimulus to the movement in other quarters. 

While Prussian squires were blindly following their 
Jack 0’ Lantern pleader in the North, attempts to bring 
the undoubtedly important problem to a satisfactory 
solution on very different lines were being pushed forward 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that something of such 
a solution has been found. However, unfortunately, even 
on this ground there is the disconcerting interference of 
the would-be fairy godmother, to wit, the State, to reckon 
with, which makes it difficult to determine ■ with any 
positiveness, how much is gained on one side and how 
much lost on the other. " 

In truth, the question of co-operative sale of grain 
was bound to occupy the agricultural mind in Tlermany, 
and it has done so in some places since the middle of the 
past century. It ought to be borne in* mind that the grain 
trade is in Germany organised hi a very different fashion 
from our own. It is far more decentralised. Local 
markets still command a sort of independence. The 
differences occurring in local prices are indeed startling. 
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as was to be seen in the charts and tables prepared in 
connection with the inquiry of 1903 preceding new legisla- 
tion on the Tarih. In the South of Germany this state of 
things is particularly marked. The dealer acc(;rdingly 
had a very free hand and could worry the impecunious 
farmer not a little. That means that, in spite of Count 
Billow’s tariff, a very heavy pressure was brought to bear 
upon the local producer of corn. And it was to get away 
from such pressure that people since a long time attempted 
to combine and eventually succeeded in doing so. 

Furthermore, rural Germany is sorely afflicted with 
dealers’ usury, against which the small owner finds himself 
helpless without combination. The man who bought his 
corn was the same gombeen man who sold him fertilisers 
and other indispensable agricultural requirements, and 
occasionally advanced him money. And if the small 
farmer would not take his adulterated fertilisers from this 
man, he in his turn declined to take his corn off the farmer’s 
hands. When he took it, he took it at his own price, and 
at his own time. There we have the touch of Nature ” 
which makes the whole world kin,” from the banks of 
the Shannon, across the plains of Germany and Russia, 
to the banks of the distant Ganges. What philanthropic 
men are trying to do in India by means of their Dharma 
Golas ” (grain stores, or ■ ' grain banks,” as Indian Registrars 
have taken to calling them) to rescue the rayat from the 
clutches of the rapacious bania (who ..gives him rice or 
paddy at one price and buys it back at another), men like 
Raiffeisen^and his pupil Dr. Heim, who have achieved a 
distinct success in dealing’ with the problem, have tried 
to accomplish for the Bauer in Germany. The Raiffeisen 
system is in truth responsible for very much that is good, 
that has been achieved m this connection; and more 
specificall}^ the number of small local stores, for small 
local men, centralised under a provincial head, to be met 
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with, say, in electoral Hesse and in Bavaria — the two 
model provinces in this respect — but also elsewhere, are 
its own proper children. The}^ do not stand by them- 
selves, but form departments of wliat we know by the 
name of ‘‘ RiiilTt is^Mi Banks/’ which are in truth intended 
as societies for satisfying all wants of their members that 
Co-operation can meet — buying and selling no less than 
advancing monejv It is not by any means necessary to 
form distinct societies to do the grain selling. Where 
business is heavy we had better do so. Among small men 
a bank ” or a sale and purchase society ” will answer 
the purpose equally well, if only it equips itself a.dequately 
for its task and carries on the business as a distinct 
braricli in a businesslike way. 

In some parts of Germany the deterznining cause has 
been another than the pi'esence of the usurer. In Saxony, 
to take one instance, the figure of the small miller, once 
so familiar to the small farmer, had wholly disappeared. 
There were big •steam mills, whose owners did’ not want 
to be troubled with the small lots that peasants had to 
offer. They ignored these men entirely, getting their 
corn in large consignments by big contracts from elsewhere. 
That means that the small farmer was left at the mercy 
of the small dealer, who buys up small lots to resell to the 
larger dealer ; this man, in his turn, disposes of such corn 
in large quantities to the steam miller. There are thus 
two or three tolls levied upon the corn on its way from the 
producer to the ultimate consumer. Why should not the 
producers keep such tolls for themselves ? They can do 
so by combination. • * 

Lastly, there is in some districts profitable business 
to be done by combining, in order to obtain better 
value as seed corn for particiflarly favoured varieties of 
corn suited, to peculiar districts. In Switzerland small 
cowkeepers combine to form collectively pedigree herds. 
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the beasts of which fetch, not butchers' but breeders^ 
prices, which are much higher. In France, cultivators 
in favoured districts combine to sell their red clover seed 
in common. In the same way growers of '' Probstei '' 
rye~the favoured seed corn all over German}?'- — in Holstein 
have combined— since as long ago as 1885 — to sell their 
small lots of rye for seed. And so do the peasantry of the 
Fichte! mountains in Bavaria, to dispose at better prices 
— though not exclusively for seed — of their prized mountain 
oats. German farmers generally take their seed b}^ pre- 
ference from a colder place, where the conditions of vegeta- 
tion are less propitious. So they go to the mountains for 
their oats, and to Holstein and Sweden for their rye and 
wheat. Similar things are done elsewhere. It is com- 
bination which makes climatic or topical advantages 
convertible into money for the small man. And Jihis 
practice foreshadows one that has subsequently been 
adopted with distinct advantage, even where corn is not 
cultivated expressly for seed, namely,' that of making 
local crops, passing through the co-operative grain store, 
uniform — just as we do apples and pears, and as dairy 
societies do butter and cheese — so as to secure for them 
a better market. By such means Co-operation has it in 
its power to benefit the local corn grower not a little. 

Although a solution of the problem has been attempted 
since a long time there proved to be what looked like 
insuperable obstacles in the way. The most formidable 
of these was this, that people could not be brought to 
deliver up to sample. That is a general complaint abroad 
— in France and in. Italy as in Germany and Austria— 
which the little experience which we have had in the matter 
in- the Agricultural Organisation Society has shown that 
we are, in this country, exposed to in a much smaller degree. 
Our societies have repeatedly negotiated an occasional 
sale of members' corn. And althou'gh such casual business 
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does not in any way realise what co-operative sale of corn 
under our present vxew^ should aim at, at any rate no 
■exception has in any case been taken to the qi;ialit\’ of 
the corn delivered. Abroad things are different. And 
in 1883, at the very inception of the first tentative move- 
ment undertaken by so skilful an organiser as Dr. Haas 
in what w^as then his modest little Hessian Union — since 
developed to the “ Imperial Union ’’ with about 20,000 
societies— the attempt to sell corn on co-operative, lines 
had to be wholly abandoned for this cause. 

It may be appropriate now to ask what we hope and 
expect to gain by organising co-operative grain storing 
and grain selling. It is not, as observed, merely to be 
able to carry through an occasional sale of a lot belonging 
to one of our members. That is a thoroughly legitimate 
object— which, moreover, is not at all unlikely to lead 
up to more ])ermanent and more substantial business, 
and by means of which our man may well hope to secure 
a rather better pldce. With regard to such trade we stand 
•on the whole in this favourable position that, although 
w^e have not War Offices and other public departments 
to befriend us — as they do abroad, in Bavaria to tlie 
extent of nearly 70 per cent, of their purchases, at pre- 
ferential prices — ^we have large industrial stores and co- 
operative mills to trade with, from which by the light of 
past experience we have some sort of title to look for 
consideration carried to this point that, price and quality 
being equal, our co-operative offers will be given the pre- 
ference, For such business — and indeed for otl^r business 
as well — we have, as abroad, *110 need of distinct grain 
storing societies, even outside the Raifeisen circle, 
if only ordinary buying and selling societies will make the 
necessary provision . for wdiat is required. Grain storing 
and grain sdling are very commonly combined with other 
•sale and purchase — where Governments are. purchasers. 
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above all things with the sale of hay and straw. And 
provided that there is adequate accommodation for all 
the various goods, such combination answers well enough. 

Our real object, however, is to secure for our members, 
if possible, a larger and more enduring benefit. They are 
to have a market always open to them, in which they 
know that their produce will at all times be taken at a 
fair price — a market exempt from those violent ups and 
downs, stringencies and excessive ease, of the dealers' 
market. They are to be made independent of dealers 
and not exposed to their oppression and fraud. There 
are to be facilities for their obtaining money in advance 
on the security of their warehoused corn, without their 
being made to pa^^ for such accommodation “ through 
the nose." 

Co-operative grain stores can accomplish this, when 
properly conducted and federated. Indeed, they have 
accomplished a great deal of it already. Even in the 
small, timidly tentative pioneer establishments which 
have found their way into France — ^there are very few of 
^ them — it is on record that slightly more money is paid 

J for corn than in the open market. In Germany the differ- 
ence is more marked — quite apart from those more or less 
l‘ subventional prices that Governments allow to favoured 
:X; societies “ for the promotion of Agriculture." There is, 
as Major, Endell explained at a recent Congress of the 
“ Imperial Union," a diffesence of from four to eight 
shillings per ton, and even more. There is a lesser differ- 
\l " ence, of which no record is kept (but which is none the less 

b' real), in the prices paid by dealers generally, having the 

fear of the competing store before their eyes. And there 
is a difference, by no meai^ unimportant, in the market 
. quotations published, which issuing authorities, under the 
influence of dealers, were in the habit of keeping below 
the true point — just as our published wool prices, settled 
. ' * ' '• " A . K ■ ' 
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during the local market dinner, are wont to keep below 
the price at which wool passes from hand to hand, once 
the dinner is over. In provinces where co-operative grain 
stores are sufficiently strong, these now publish their own 
quotations, by the side of the others. And corn is also now 
currently sold in many places by the co-operative quota- 
tion. F'or the co-operative societies’ figures are those at 
which they themselves are willing to buy — not those at 
which they sell. 

With such aids the dreaded competition of dealers 
has turned out much less formidable than was apprehended. 
It is quite true that Grain Stores are execrated by local 
dealers and that small farmers are either teased or else 
cajoled into deserting them. However, on the other hand, 
large buyers, such as steam millers, have in many instances 
found out that there is a distinct advantage for them in 
contracting for large quantities with a society, more 
particularly where the corn cultivated is uniform in kind ; 
and they buy gladly from them. That quite makes up 
for llie hostility of the small dealers. To the latter, of 
course, the preferential orders given by public departments 
constitute a real grievance. Also the very much improved 
cleaning of grain, which has to be set down to the credit 
of co-operative granaries, has secured the latter not a 
little popularity with buyers generally. For the larger quan- 
tities handled, and the discipline exercised in the interest 
of the common x^oncern enables committees to produce 
corn of distinct]}* greater cleanness than is otherwise to 
be met with. ,, * 

In this way it is found that a 'market is after all to 
be got. ' 

The next requirement is ^hat that market should be 
made enduring. For, unless it is so, Co-operation would 
fail to secure to its piembers that which these above aH 
things value, that is, independence of the dealer; and 
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the desired certain outlet for members' corn will be want- 
ing. It is on this ground that merely occasional sales 
cannot be held to realise anything liked the object placed 
before us. Custom cannot be made certain unless there 
is permanency. And none of such improvements as 
the standardising of local corn and the creation of special 
varieties are to be attained without it. It is necessary 
to the large society; it is no less indispensable to the 
small, which is likely to be the form of combination that 
we shall for the most part have to cultivate if we adopt 
any. Permanency of the market necessarily presupposes 
permanency of supply. The discovery of this fact has led 
organisers of co-operative grain stores to abandon their 
timid shrinking from the condition of compulsory delivery 
. — of all corn not required by the member himself — which 
1; in the earliest stages of the movement not a little hampered 

' progress. So long as members were not under an obliga- 

tion, they remained exposed to the tempta^tion of accepting 
an offer from a dealer, purposely made seductive, for their 
good corn, and so left their society either without reliable 
supply, or else supplied only with the leavings of the dealer's 
eclectic marketing. On the other hand, it is not co-opera- 
j tive to buy, as is done in some German grain stores, from 
non-members as well. There is that nasty '' labourer in 
the vineyard " grudge of benefit done to outsiders by 
co-operative trading, which makes co-operators envious. 

' At any rate, they would Have the small dealer's profit 
upon outsiders' corn, and gain in prestige by having large 

! quantities To sell. Much the better plan is by refusing 
to purchase from outsiders to induce such to come in. 
Although members are now generally required to bind 
themselves to deliver, they fre not placed under any obliga- 
tion in respect of time. They cannot reasonably be bound 
. to that, but must be left free to deliver whenever it suits 
themselves. ^ Really the time of delivery makes com- 
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paratively little difference to the member, seeing that lie 
is permitted to raise money upon what becomes in truth 
a deposit in grain> at the ordinary rate of interest. This 
is really more a matter of credit than of grain storing. 
But the existence of a grain store makes the transaction 
considerably easier, among other causes, because there 
is a place where to store the grain. Provision for credit 
is necessary, because the main cause of the farmer’s depend- 
ence upon his dealer now is that, for the sake of having 
money, he finds himself compelled to sell when under 
ordinary circumstances corn is cheap. There are districts 
in winch such right to borrow is made scarcely any use of. 
But there is provision made for it everywhere. And in 
many districts it is largely resorted to, even Government 
assistance being invoked to provide the funds — wdierever 
the State acts as patron. The proportion of the value 
pledged allowed to be levied varies, generally speaking, 
between 75 and 80 per cent, of the market value at the 
time. With the help of access so given to its purse, the 
Society emancipates anyone who chooses to be emancipated 
entirely from thraldom under dealers. 

Such are the direct advantages to be secured by 
combination. But the indirect advantages of improving 
local cultivation of corn, standardising it, and of organising 
Agriculture, are certainly no less substantial. Uniformity 
and standard ” tell in respect of corn just as they do 
in respect of othel* produce. ^And to the small cultivator 
the grain store becomes a boon, such as our small holders 
are likely to find it “ bad business ” to do without. 

The Co-operative Grain Store, like the Co-operative 
Creamery ’’ or Cheesery,” wants to secure, retain and 
improve its market by acquking a reputation for dis- 
posing of superior produce of a uniform kind. Accordingly 
it brings personal pressure to bear upon its members to 
cultivate the varieties of grain most suitable to the^Iocality 
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(not rarely undertaking to provide the seed), and to 
cultivate it well. It teaches — as do Control Societies, 
Dairies and Egg Societies. And the results are to be seen 
in an improved description of corn produced in the locality ,, 
well cultivated, well cleaned and uniform, so that com- 
paratively considerable quantities may be put upon the 
market. Under such influence corn growing has become 
more perfect and more profitable, and the entire district 
has been benefited by co-operative selling. 

That consideration quite naturally leads us on to the 
best form among those hitherto practised, to be given to 
the society. Such “ best form ” among ourselves appears 
decidedly to be that of small societies, with unpretentious 
equipment, operating ^ch one within a restricted, self- 
contained district, for S|iall farmers and small holders 
something like the societies alread}^ spoken of as having 
worked very satisfactorily in electoral Hesse and Bavaria. 
It is possible that we may have room for the large stores 
after the Pomeranian pattern. It is pd^sible that large 
farmers may find their account in combining to furnish 
large quantities of marketable grain to dispose of directly 
to the ultimate consumer. However, against any gain 
to be so made the cost of management and keeping will 
have to be set, which is rather considerable. And any 
credit needed is, as already observed, to be got without 
a store society. However, for the small holder a store 
society ready to garner hi;^ grain, to clean and dress it,, 
and iiltimately to sell it, is likely to prove something 
approaching to a necessity. His own accommoda.tion lor 
storing grain is likely to Ibe small indeed, and defective 
at that. 

For this reason in not^a few foreign grain stores mem- 
bers are allowed to store their grain temporarily, at a 
moderate charge, even without desiring to dispose of it 
through the store. That is not likdy to commend itself 
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as a general rale. However, our small man has no cleaning 
apparatus, no place where to keep his corn sweet ; he 
may be altogether ignorant of the way of doing so. The 
grain store will have not onl}?* the requisite space, but also 
all the necessary apparatus for turning out an unim- 
peachable article. In some small societies members are 
allowed the use of the cleaning machinery, taking the 
taiicorn, drc. away with them, and leaving only the good 
corn. But the society is likely to use its appliances with 
better skill and better effect itself. In large stores there 
is even sometimes a desiccating apparatus. This is now 
veiy often moved by electric powder, the portable motor 
being freely applicable on the corn floor. By a curious 
conceit it is popularly termed an '‘irrigator,” because the 
motion of the com made to drop through the air resembles 
that of Ti'scvMidiiig water. Such treatment is reported 
very useful in the case of damp corn, but also a trifle 
expensive. The Prussian Government, when granting its 
£ 2 ^ 0,000 for “ Cornhoiises,” itself established one at Berlin 
for experiments, which have turned out of great interest 
and some of them of practical value. x\mong other things 
desiccation by artiflcial heat has there been proved to be 
of distinct advantage, because it reduces both bulk and 
weight ; at the same time it produces an article which 
will keep and also “ bake ” much better than moist corn. 
That does awa}' with the au'kv’ard necessit3' to bakers in 
northern Europe, and more speciflcally in our own humid 
climate (in v'liirli wo cultivate for the most part " red ” 
W'iieat) having to resort to an admixture of a fair propor- 
tion of wheat grown under a more powerful sun — by 
preference Hungarian — because of native grain " baking ” 
badly. Artificial diying of our northern wheat does aw-ay 
with such necessity.* " 

* The changtj so effected recalls the difference made in Japan 
between “ glutinous ” and non-gliitin^us ” rice, to the advantage 
of the latter as a commercial article, althoiurh less noyrishiRV^ 
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However, small as the unit '' society will, as a rule, 
have to be, its organisers will be committing a serious 
mistake if they leave it in isolation. Something more 
will have to be said on this point at a future stage. Suffice 
it here to observe that federation under a competent head, 
taking as much as possible of the expert guidance upon 
itself, is an important condition of success. 

The setting up of grain stores in itself presents no 
serious difficulties, unless they be of a financial nature. 
And such ought not to be insuperable ; for every society 
is allowed full freedom to cut its coat according to its 
cloth. Where people embark upon the establishment of 
a costly granary, to yield a fair profit upon a large turnover, 
it is to be presumed that they will be possessed of the 
means for doing this. There are grain stores which have 
cost ;^T6,ooo or £17,000 to set up ; there are others which 
have cost less, £200 and down to £75. According to the 
needs of the particular case ought the equipment to be. 
The dire fate which has overtaken the costly stores, 
extravagantly set up with the help of Government money, 
ought to serve as a warning that, although resort to loan 
capital will certainly have to be admitted, this is not a 
case for borrowing recklessly. The mere building repre- 
sents only comparatively small picdgable security ; and 
so do the appliances. In ambitious grain stores very much 
money has been spent upon the mechanical apparatus. 
But that is not, under the circumstances, a verv valuable 
object to pledge. Its remunerativeness depends upon its 
working. Apart from macliinery, there was in the earliest 
stages much waste practiserd, also, in the disposal of space 
and multiplication of partitions. Further reference will 
have to be made to this. Experience has to some extent 
corrected this tendency, and at present 'horizontal ware- 
house space, though the best for keeping anc\ '"moving '' 
purposes, is carefully economised. Corn is now by preference 
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Stored ill perpendicular tubes, miscalled “ silos ’’ for a 
silo/’ in the original meaning of tlie term, is a bottle- 
shaped receptacle, dug ii:mv f':.-!-*'':;-.!-) wh-rh take up 
much less room. But that pr(.s!!;>poses that the corn is 
all of one quality and sufficiently dry. For, although there 
is stirring machinery in the'' silo/’ grain at all moist would 
heat or go inouldj^ in little time. However, corn is not 
usually kept for long together in " silos,” which are used 
by preference where grain passes in and out many times 
a year. It is for such storage also that the artificial 
desiccating method is found useful, stirring being practised 
by electric power. The horizontal floors are now placed 
above the " silos.” There is no need to enter into further 
details as to appliances for hoisting and discharge. In small 
parish grain stores there is nothing of the sort. And 
nothing is wanted. One or two good, well-ventilated 
floors and the necessary cleaning apparatus, a balance 
and the like, are sufficient. 

However, there are difficulties to be faced alike on 
the score of method and of skill in management. 

In respect of method, a variety of systems have been 
tried, and still continue in use. Grain has been sold with- 
out being stored at all, by sample only ; and practical 
men in industrially developed districts, in which means 
of transport are plentiful and there is an active movement 
of goods, tell me that they find tliis system quite sufficient 
and very useful. *It eliminates, as a rule, not one, but 
several intermediaries, brings the ultimate consumer— 
that is, the miller, or in the case of brewing bajley (which 
is made a feature of in districts producing good barley) 
the brewer, or else the dealer in provender — into direct 
relations with the producer, and, by making all the pro- 
ceedings open and public, does away with the hocus pocus 
of false quatations. It is the society which issues the 
quotation, not with" a view to depressing prices in 
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the interest of buyers but, on the contrary, with the object 
of attracting sellers by stating the true figure. All these 
things are so much to the good for the farmer. But under 
such method pawning the corn to be sold becomes difficult ; 
so it practically excludes farmers who desire to raise money 
upon such. 

The next method in use is that of substituting agency 
for mere broking, storing the corn delivered, and dealing 
with each distinct deposit, so to call it, by itself, charging 
so much for keeping, and keeping in good condition, and 
so much for commission on sale. This is for some reason, 
which is not very self-evident, often described as the- 
most co-operative method. There is this to be said 
against it, that its requirements for space are very con- 
siderable, and that it entails comparative^ very heavy 
expense in keeping, which is, as Herr Johannsen has- 
rightly explained at Hanover, the most serious item of 
outgoings in the whole process. 

Such drawbacks are to be in a measure overcome by 
pooling '' a number of grain deposits, blending them 
for common sale, but still merely as a matter of agency. 
It only means that so many depositors — as many as agree 
to the proposal and have supplied grain suitable for the 
process — enter into a common account, leaving the society 
to dispose of the blended corn and taking each his share 
in the proceeds, according to the quantity delivered. 
This undoubtedly gives grpater scope^^ for action by the 
society and facilitates sale by producing a large quantit;^ 
of a unif 91111 product. 

Ill the last place, fhere is the method — which for 
some reason or other has been pronounced the “ l^ast 
co-operative of all,'’ but which has proved the most suc- 
cessful, and is becoming more widely practised from 
year to year — under wffiich the society buys the corn 
delivered at once, for its own proper account, and deals with. 
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it accordmg to its ovm pleasure. That, of course, con- 
stitutes it an entrepreneur, with interests of its own; 
however, those interests are, after all, the interests also 
of ail its members. This system, so it is quite true, involves 
a certain amount of risk, such as competent management 
should reduce to a minimum. But it also presents distinct 
advantages. And why the description “co-operative"’ 
should be restricted to commission agency only, it is not 
quite easy to divine. Having a free hand in dealing with 
its corn, the society is in the best position for turning it 
to good account. And such practice also gets it over one 
doubtful point which has troubled some committees not 
a little, the point, that is, of the rate at which corn delivered 
for sale is to be paid for. Hie object of the society is 
to come as near a steady unchanging price for its members" 
corn as can be. Tlie member who requires money at the 
period when corn is a drug in the market is not to be 
penalised for such want. He is to receive an advance, 
which a Raiffeisen society can supply out of its own means 
or credit, another society out of funds which an arrange- 
ment with some bank is to make available. On the other 
hand the society is not to be “ bled ” by all members forcing 
their corn upon it at a time when corn, say, is up, but 
on the point of going down. Under such circumstances 
the society miglit find itself exposed to loss. In Pomerania 
at one time the principle adopted was to take the corn 
delivered at any lime, but to calculate its price, once 
for all, only at the end of the year on the average of what 
it liad been sold for. That plan however, gaye rise to 
much dissatisfac'tion and had to be abandoned. Under 
the. *■' purchase right-out ” plan the society may vary the 
price paid more conveniently without giving umbrage, 
thoiigli it may have to retain a small portion of the purchase 
price uutii the end of the year, to keep itself safe. 

The other cardinal point in the organisation of a 
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grain store society is:- — sound, commercial management. 

That is a point of the greatest possible importance, but 
which has been very much disregarded in the past. And 
hence so much adverse experience. Frederick the Great 
with his own keen judgment detected the necessity of 
this as long ago as in 1770, when by a royal ordinance 
he invited the ''nobles’’ — that is, the landlords — of 
Pomerania, to form societies for the sale of grain (more 
particularl}^ by exportation) but not vvithout placing 
"a sound and experienced commercial man (not a scape- 
grace) ” at the head of the management. Now, good 
management costs money, which will repay itself only 
out of sufficiently large transactions, and a golden 
rule for grain storage societies is, as Herr Johannsen has 
particularly urged quite recently, to economise in manage- 
ment expenses to the utmost that is possible. So urgent 
was Herr Johannsen upon this point that he went the 
length of affirming that "our grain stores pay best when 
we do not employ them ” — that is, when we do not have 
grain stored there, the watching and keeping of which 
involves expense. However, good management is per- 
fectly compatible with economy, if you sufficiently widen 
the field of the manager’s action. That is the plan which 
has worked so well in electoral Hesse, under Raiffeisen 
inspiration. The same system of clustering a considerable 
number of small-- and even fairly- substantial — stores 
round one central store, ^which exclusively directs the 
entire operations, has been resorted to elsewhere, in 
every instance with good results. Pomerania has its 
Gotzlow, Bavaria its Cehtral Bureau at Munich, with 
a central store under its charge at Moosach. However, . 

Pomerania caters, not without Government assistance, i t 

for large agriculture as well as small, and of necessity 
distributes its managerial competency in tolerably large 
stores over a wide area, in which if finds suitable employ- 
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ineiit ; and Bavaria has a rather generous Government 
fairy standing at the elbow of its stores. In Hesse the 
r.-.i-iveirLcnt is self-generated and .self-supporting, by the 
.iv.ii societies acting for themselves, and it is in its 
nature very li]<e what it is likely to be in this countr}." 
among our small holders, once it comes to be established — 
except that the stores set up, being placed at central 
points, are larger than what we may expect to see set up- 
here. Nevertheless, the principle is the same, namely,, 
that under the supervision of the Central Committee 
(at Ciissrij tile local stores are entrusted, not to “managers," 
wliosc competency would call for good salaries, but to 
sini|)le “caretakers," who have no responsibility in the 
disposal, except to attend well to the corn in their keeping 
and obey orders from headquarters. The real manage- 
ment is centered at Cassel.^ That appreciably reduces 
tlie annual out-goings. Otlierwise the Bavarian system 
appears more in keeping with our presumable wants. 
For, w’hereas Hesse lias five stores, costing severally from 
£3,000 to £4,350, Bavaria possesses (to a much larger 
area} as many as 105, only four of which cost more than 
£3,000, only eighteen of which more than £2,000, and the 
cost of some of which goes down to as little as £75. Thirty- 
six keep below £600. Those stores are well distributed 
all ovci* the country, at carefully selected points, where 
deii\"ery is easy for members, but also removal, by railwa3^s 
cojiiimmicating with the store. 

The governing principle in all this arrangement 
may be said to be this : — focus expert management at 
a ciaitral point, but bring your" storehouses, unpretending 
as they may be, near to ^mur members, so that they can 
deliver without trouble ; provi^ie whatever in the shape 
of ma.cliinery or appliances, is wanted, but keep down 
numageiiicnt ex pensesy And, , lastly, it may be added: 
0}X'!aic cautiously, avoiding such speculative trading as 
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has wrecked more Government-assisted “cornhouses ” than 
one and has led the Raiffeisen Union from sheer misapplied 
''co-operative solidarity'’ into heavy loss in Alsace. 
That is a principle which promises to suit our own circum- 
stances well. 

The presence among us of so many well endowed 
co-operative distributive societies, with mills and bakeries 
attached to them, ought to render the work easier. Why 
go so far afield as to Canada, as has been suggested to the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, to buy land 
there for growing its own corn — a business not without 
risk — when there is British land under co-operative small 
men's occupation to make tributary to these milling 
establishments ? In Germany some grain stores have 
their own mills — some even bakeries — in order to carry 
the process of collectively turning their produce to the 
best account further. We have no need to think of such 
combinations. And both co-operative milling and co-op- 
erative baking appear to be less risky and more remunera- 
tive in the hands of distributive societies, which have the 
command of a market, than of productive, which have 
their market still to seek. France is, under the tuition 
of Germany, setting its hand to co-operative grain storing. 
It has a special "Permanent Committee" to study the 
question and promote action. As the number of our 
own small holders increases it may become time for us 
to turn our attention to the same subject and enter upon 
:some cautious experiments. 
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VIII. —DISPOSAL OF LIVE STOCK. 

The sale of live stock was one of the last branches 
of agricultural business to be bi'oiight under the sway 
of Co-operation. I remember sales of single beasts carried 
out in a co-operative way, undoubtedly to the vendors’ 
advantage, but in what must now be considered an only 
desultory manner — for instance, by the Syndicat Central 
of Paris — in the early nineties. But, if we except Danish 
bacon curing, which stands on a separate footing, and 
wliich was first under pressure, taken up on co-operative 
lines in 1888, probably the formation of the live stock sale 
society of Barnstorf, in Hanover, in 1896, was the first 
methodised attempt to bring the '' One for All and Ail for 
One ” to the relief of the rather badly treated producer 
of butcher’s meat. 

And yet no branch of agricultural business may be 
held to have required assistance from Co-operation more. 
We are, in this country, in respect of such sale, in com- 
parison with our neighbours, in a peculiarly favoured 
position. A recent Departmental Committee has reported 
that there is no ground whatever for any apprehension 
on the score of o\%rpowering combination among dealers 
in the meat trade. Even the much dreaded American 
Beef Trust ” has been shown t.o have been more of a bogie 
than a reality. Accordingly we cannot understapd what 
it is for the meat market to have become, as it has in 
protectionist German^^, the special preserve of small rings 
of great capitalists operating with enormous funds, who . 
hold all the business in their hands, placing subordinate 
mtermedianes— with freedom left to them to whpp their 
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own nigger/' that is, to levy toll at will upon their victims. 
— in subjection to themselves, and preying unmercifully 
upon the farmer who had fondly flattered himself that 
Protection, and the prohibition of meat imports from, 
outside, would secure to him an earthly Elysium. It 
was the top trade which skimmed the cream off the pro 
tectionist milk — the particular stratum of the trade which 
is by nature the most inimical to the farmer. The farmer's 
old familiar friend, the local butcher, who bought live stock 
without an intermediary, as he required it for his shop, 
was crowded out. Co-operation is bringing him back 
now, to his own and to the farmer’s relief. It was the 
petty, over-i'eaching dealer, who w^as, as a henchman to 
the substantial trader, let loose upon the farmer, with his 
wiles and his tricks, who worried the farmer most. The 
farmer must under any circumstances find himself un- 
equally matched against such dealer. He is not himself, 
in the trading sense, an expert in meat or cattle. He 
knows nothing about the actual state’ of the markets, 
which requires studying. He hears vague rumours about 
good prices or bad prices. But he has no certain know- 
ledge-above ail things not the small man, who fattens 
his pig or two, which are to repay what to him represents 
fair outlay. He does not always know at what precise 
time to kill, so as not either to underfatten, at a loss of 
mone}’ ; or to overfatten, at a waste of keep. No more 
is he certain, what particular market hS had best send to. 
In any case, though he may occasionally over-rate the 
value of l2is poor stock, he is more apt to undervalue his 
best animals, those upon which he ought to make the best 
profit. An authority in Germany has laid it down that 
he generally sells them atg only three-fourths of their real 
value. A large farmer fattens six or twelve or more 
animals at a time. They^ mature, unequaily^ Is he to 
sell the immature with the mature ? Or is he to face 
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the trouble of sending again and again ? Co-operation 
steps in to take the sending off his hands and make up a 
truckful worth dispatching to the market. It reduces 
the expense and places the sale in expert hands. The 
man wTo sells for liim knows the market and is fully aware 
what to do and what not to do. The surest proof of 
Co-operation having in this application shown itself a 
success is this, that in Germany — which has thus far experi- 
mented most largely in the matter, and in a particularly 
searching way, and which does the most voluminous 
business — it is found that nowhere has co-operath"e sale 
of li^a^ stock been taken up, but the number of live stock 
kept for marketing purposes in the district has appreciably 
increased. 

It is not indeed in the sale of fat stock only that 
Co-operation can bring the farmer needed help. When 
we come to consider the Live Stock Improvement Associa- 
tions of Switzerland, we shall find that it may render 
exceedingly useful service also in the sale of breeding 
animals, to be sold as pedigree beasts, as being raised in 
co-operative pedigree herds. In a lesser, but still highly 
useful degree, it can render the same service to the 
•ordinary farmer who desires to sell store cattle — or it may 
be, animals for breeding purposes, though not of a co- 
operative herd — bred or not bred by himself. The German 
Central Live Stock Sale Association {Zentralviehstelle) at 
Berlin — \^^hich ainfs at focussing the entire trade of the 
country — actually owns a Lean Stock Market of about 
sixty-seven acres, the largest Jean stock market in Ger- 
many, through which a very large number of lean beasts 
pass every week-some ii,ooo truckfuls in the year— to 
the benefit alike of buyers and sellers. It also executes 
orders in large number for live stock of all kinds, required 
either for store or iot breeding purposes, b)^ farmers all 
over the empire. This is in Germany a matter of breed, not 
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of particular strains of blood. There are no Duchesses '' 
or “ Bates or “ Booths/' but Bavarian bullocks for 
draught purposes or for fattening ; also Angeln cows, or 
Swiss or Frisian or Dutch ; Yorkshire sows or Suffolk or 
Berkshire ; Southdown sheep or Hampshire or Ram- 
bouillet. The Central Association has its representatives 
in the principal centres, experts in their own particular 
line, and executes the orders which it receives to satisfaction. 

The first branch of this particular business, however, 
to be systematically taken up on co-operative lines was 
that of the conversion of pork into bacon. For reasons 
which scarcely require to be explained the main selling 
business thus far carried on, generally speaking, whether 
for sale or for curing, has been in pigs. Alike in our own 
country and in Germany and Austria — which do a far 
bigger business than ourselves — it is pigs which figure 
out and out most largely in co-operative trade. Pigs are 
most generally kept. Eveiybody in fact rears pigs. 
They are the small man's moneybox."” They are reared 
to sell. And pigs mature most rapidly. They turn over 
the money the most expeditiously. The trade in them 
is also the easiest to organise. Trade in pigs is accordingly 
that for which, more specifically among the adherents 
of Co-operation, that is, among small men — who in Germany 
own 93 per cent, of the pigs existing — there is the steadiest 
and largest demand. It involves least risk and affords 
the largest promise of success. For under our western sun 
■everybody eats pig. 

However in Denmai'k — in that pioneer country of 
Agricultural Co-operation* which, defending itself against 
Germany, set the example in this matter- — there were 
.special reasons for taking up bacon curing of ail things, 
Denmark has long been, in a minor way, a pig rearing 
country. It possesses large forests, into which its pigs, 
of the two aboriginal breeds-— the long-legged high-backed 
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Jutland breed and the short, square and squat species of 
the Islands— used to be sent for mast. And a fair number 
of pigs were sold alive into Germany, which up to 1879' 
took practically all Denmark's spare agricultural produce,. 
Some such pigs were at Hamburg converted into bacon 
for our eating. There were only very few bacon curing 
establishments in Denmark itself, and those were in 
private hands. The first co-operative factory was set up- 
in 1S87. In 1888, like a bolt from the blue, Germany 
closed her frontier against Danish pigs. Denmark's 
market was gone. However, Co-operation had already 
taught Danes a lesson and instructed them how to parry 
such blow. There was England to fall back upon ! How- 
ever, England could not do with live pigs ; nor could such 
well be sent all the distance in great numbers, So pigs j 

must needs be converted into bacon, for which England | 

offered an insatiable market, but one in which quality 
was particularly^ prized. Dairies and egg factories had ' 
trained Danes to acting together ; and act together they 
did in this new instance with a will. The rapidity with ^ 
which ,the Danes accommodated themselves to the new 
situation, in fact — so Dr. Hollmann, agricultural attache j! 
to the German Consulate General at Copenhagen, has ;| 
reported to his Government— was truly remarkable. In y 
comparatively no time " eight substantial co-operative 
bacon factories had been set up, for building which the 
banks I'eadily advanced the money, the trustworthiness 
of Danish co-operative societies as borrowers being already 
established. Organisation presented no difficulties. For 
farmers were quite willing to fall into line, to give a ten 
years’ undertaking to supply all their pigs — in some few 
cases at any ratq two-thirds of them — and to pledge their 
unlimited liability-— for shares there were none — for repay- 
ment of the debt within the space of ten years. Also 
expert managers were readily found. ^ 
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However, that was not all. that was required. The 
English market was willing to pay for quality, but quality 
it must have, and also uniformity. The old long-legged 
pigs would no longer do. There must be boars of the 
large white Yorkshire breed, to make the bacon acceptable 
to English palates. Dr. Hollmann once more remarks upon 
the wonderful rapidity with which the change from pure 
Danish to crossbred was brought about. What agricul- 
tural societies, live stock improvement societies, control 
societies, and even Government authorities had laboured 
for in vain for years back, arid what private bacon curers,. 
buying their pigs from unorganised Agriculture, could 
never accomplish, was brought about in the' turning of 
one’s hand ” {im Handumdrehen) by the magic of Co- 
operation, simply because it was made the farmers’ interest 
that it should be so and the authority of the many over 
each one proved irresistible. Uniformity was established 
— not of breed alone, nor of quality of bacon, but even of 
size and weight of animals. The general weight is 130 lbs. 
(about 133 lbs. avoirdupois)— which is less by nearly 
35 lbs. than what we favour in this country. And the 
breed is a cross between the native pig with the large- 
white Yorkshire breed, which is found to be the best 
combination, exactly suiting the British palate. How- 
ever such crossing, so it has likewise been discovered,, 
cannot be carried on indefinitely. The crossbred sow, 
when used for breeding fron*, runs short*of milk, and there 
is also excessive mortality among its offspring. Also, too 
much Yorkshire blood produces an excess of fat. (For 
the curing of such degenerate animals there is a separate 
co-operative bacon factory at Copenhagen, the bacon* of 
which does not go to England.) Accordingly every new 
generation is crossbred afresh. To make sure of quality, 
which alone can command a market,., apart froha periodical 
surprise examinations — as a rule four times a year— 
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Danish co-operators introduced the principle, new at that 
time to Denmark, of payment according to quality, lhat, 
coupled with the uniformity of breed established, the 
discipline practicable with regard to members, and federa- 
tion to one union — which centralises business and focusses 
orders and information — has to a certain extent beaten the 
private factories (which at the outset, with their superior 
capital, constituted a very formidable hindrance) out of 
the field and certainly placed co-operative factories at a 
distinct advantage. This accounts for the fact that at 
the present time, out of fifty odd bacon factories existing 
in Denmark, as man}" as thirty-eight, disposing of 64 per 
cent, of pigs brought to the slaughter houses, are co- 
operative. 

Very correctly does Dr. Hollmann point out that 
uniformity and quality are bound to have such effect, 
more particularly in a rather fastidious market like the 
English. A large quantity of goods of a known and 
determinable quality,'' so he says, supplied with steadi- 
ness, is at all times sure to triumph over a medley of 
heterogeneous products offered for sale by an unorganised 
host of sellers. Whoever can succeed in establishing 
uniformity and quality is bound to remain master. His 
name will by itself sell his goods, because the public accepts 
that name as a guarantee of quality such as it know^s/' 
These are very sound principles which cannot be too 
^strongly impressed upon co-operators. 

Co-operative bacon curing has proved a very godsend 
to Denmark and to its Agriculture. Whei’eas in the 
period 1879-1882 only 2,800^,000 kilos of bacon were 
exported, the figure for the quadi'ennium 1906-1909 was 
94,300,000 kilos ; and bacon Jias, together with butter, 
become one of the main articles of Danish exportation. 
Concurrently the nupiber of live pigs exported has gone 
down from 235,100 to 225. Of course the number of pigs 
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kept in the country has increased enormously, namely,, ;; 

from 527,400 in 1881 to 1,466,800 in 1908. In 1909 co- j 

operative pig fatteners were paid by the factories 92,000,000- 
crowns (:f5,098,333), for their pigs, 1,362,500 in number, : 

that is, at the rate of about £3 per animal, in addition to- 
which 25,700 cattle were killed for exportation. 

One would say that here certainly is an example r 

that we — being the consumers of that bacon, which at | 

present the Danes, from no philanthropic motive produce 
for us, and having therefore the lesson of their success ; 

brought impressively before our eyes — would not be slow ;| 

to follow. We have got the market, we have got the J 

pigs, and we have everything that goes towards making ! 

efficient factories — except organisation. Given adequate ;j 

expert management, touch among members and a suffi- I 

dent, and sufficiently steady, supply of pigs to keep the ^ i 
factory fully employed, there appears to be no more 
promising opening for enterprise in that Agriculture of j| 

ours, the supposed bankruptcy of which forms the subject | 

of our pet complaints. Our importation of foreign bacon | 

is considerable. Of course there are timid people who j 

see phantom lions in the way at every turn. Something | 

like fifteen years ago there was a project on foot for starting If 

a co-operative bacon factory in the East Riding. Con- | 

suited by me, a leading dealer in bacon in London em- .j 

phatically disadvised me. There was no money in it. f 

Pork was then fully as deai;, as bacon — but of course pork I 

would not keep as bacon w^ould. And there was suclf j 

marked difference in the tastes of different markets that, i; 

unless we knew positivel;^ which particular market we I; 

were about to cure for, we should find ourselves producing J 

what nobody wanted. That sounds exceedingly plausible. ? 

Howaver, Roscrea — our only co-operative bacon factory ; ' 

at present at work — a, typical small farmers’ factory, with j 

about 2,800 members, was established in 1908, and by | j I 
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dint of turning out good bacon, with a characteristic 
flavour, it has secured a market at once, which it might 
readily have extended, had it been financially equal to 
larger production. Practically the same thing happened 
when the Co-operative Wholesale Society took up bacon 
curing on its own account — ^at Tralee, in Ireland, and at 
Herning, in Denmark. Members of some local societies 
turned up their noses at the new article. They were used 
to their old Wiltshire brand. In one small local store, to 
state a concrete instance, the sale went down from thirteen 
sides a week to three. Bnt it has all come right after 
very little time. After all, good bacon is good bacon, and 
the human palate is adaptable. '^ Wherever sufficient 
support with raw material can be made sure of,” so w^e may 
judge with Mr. Loudon M. Douglas (Lecturei* on the Meat 
Industry, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agricuiture), that with a sufficient capital success may 
be assured, as by modern methods it is possible to realise 
high prices for home-cured bacon, and at the same time 
to utilise all the by-products which arise in such a factory.” 

There are in our case no special hindrances in the way. 
There is no occasion here to go into technical details of 
co-operative bacon curing, which are precisely the same 
as in non-co-operative. There are other books to give, 
as it happens, very full information upon this point. But 
what is done at Roscrea and at Tralee may be done else- 
where. ^ ^ 

Co-operative organisation ought by this time to come 
as “ natural ” to us as it did to the Danes in i838. There 
■must be ex])ert management. ''But for such management 
a degree of skill will be sufficient such as may without 
great difficult}/” be procured. As societies multiply, federa- 
tion will come in and be equal to more perfected know- 
ledge. On the lower grade such superior skill may be 
useful, but it is no't indispensable. A manager will 
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however^ have to be conversant with all the rules of curing, 
keeping and marketing, and be able to distinguish a sound 
pig from a diseased one, also to recommend the best breeds. 

To insure an adequate and steady supply of pigs 
there must necessarily be a sufficiently large constituency 
and an obligation laid upon members to deliver all sound 
pigs that they rear and do not require for their own use, 
so as to keep the factory steadily employed. We are not 
likely to want to compete in volume of business with 
private factories either in this country, where frequently 
2,000 pigs are killed in a week, or, much less, with those 
monster slaughter houses in the United States, where five 
or six thousand animals are sometimes dispatched in a 
day. Roscrea can manage 750 pigs a week. A similar 
capacity will probably suit most cases likely to arise. 

In Denmark only two factories kill more than 100,000 
pigs a year ; there are ten which kill only between 10,000 ^ 
and 20,000. Of course the larger the factory the greater 
will be the jDOssible economy — ^but also the greater the 
risk in case of irregular supply. The size of the factory 
is to a large extent a question of the presence of funds, 
but also of the suitableness of the district. Under the 
latter heading we shall have to consider the facilities 
prevailing for procuring skim milk. Bacon factories have 
thriven so well in Denmark, and multiplied so fast, because- 
there were co-operative dairies there before them, to 
provide the separated milk for the maturing pigs, for 
which such milk is the best fattening food. We are not 
yet so happily situated in this country. But one may 
hope that the time is not far distant when we too shall 
have the milk pail weU within reach of the stye. The 
demand upon members' purses need not be excessive. 
For experience has taught us that costly buildings with 
substantial walls are not necessary. Concrete and cor- 
rugated iron will fuUy answer the purpose. And with 
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proper and compact arrangement— 'Which must be a prime 
consideration, to economise labour and expedite work 
all that is needed may be crowded into very limited space. 
But, unlike tlie Danes, we shall probably have to provide 
at any rate a fair proportion of the money required for 
ourselves. Roscrea was started with an authorised capital 
of £15,000, of which not quite £12,000 was subscribed. 
Out of that sum something like £7^000 went into the 
buildings. That left, as was found, rather too little for 
working capital. However, that was a matter of only 
a couple of thousands or so. 

Compulsory delivery by members it will scarcely be 
possible to do without. But we ma}^, in case of need,, 
supplement members’ delivery by purchase from out- 
siders, uiiich indeed in not a few factories in Germany is 
forbidden, to prevent members making a business of 
su|v|>ly. But in Denmark seven co-operative factories 
make a practice of buying pigs in addition to those delivered 
by members. Such practice should, if possible, be used 
as a jneaiis of increasing membership by attracting those 
who, as mere sellers of pigs, cannot be allowed to share- 
in the full benefits derivable. 

Provision should, if possible, be made for payment 
of the major portion of the value of the pigs on delivery, 
because small people want the money, and cash payment 
is the bait by which dealers succeed best in luring away 
members from theij society — even though the rebate 
deducted be heavy. Once we have co-operative banks of 
sufficient financial power there ought to be no rlifficuity 
about this. But even without ^hem there ought to be 
means of raising the requisite cash. 

if the bacon turned out be good, it may be held that 
a market will be found, even Vithout counting upon 
purchases by our Stores, which are at all times willing to 
buy a good article at a rdSasonable price from a co-operative 
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sora'ce. The further the movement extends^ the more 
closely its units unite, to form a strong central organisation,, 
the better assured will a good sale be. 

The organisation of the sale of live animals presents 
nif^re serious difficulties, because the article to be disposed 
of is a far more delicate one to handle, liable to a variety 
of accidents and of damage, not altogether easy to move, 
and of less readily determinable value. However, to 
Agriculture as a general interest it may be taken to be of 
even greater importance than bacon curing. For a 
co-operative bacon factory is not practicable in every 
locality and there is plenty more live stock to be disposed 
of V)esides pigs. 

Although we have not in this country yet operated 
in anything like the same extensive and carefully 
methodised way as our neighbours, more specifically in 
Germany, we have, on the other hand, unquestionably in 
the province refeiTed to some very fair successes to show, 
which go far to prove, not only that Co-operation of this 
sort is feasible among us, but also that we have already 
taken up the matter on the right lines. With regard to 
this business our position is distinctly diffei-ent from that 
of the Germans. Our various local markets for live stock 
differ less among themselves than do those of Germany 
— ^say of Eastern Prussia, on the one hand, and of the 
metropolitan area or the manufacturing West, on the 
other. We have not, and— as the Departmental Com- 
mittee already referred to has reported — ^we are in no 
da-iiger of having, the rule of rings '' or “ trusts/' which 
forms the standing crux of German marketing. The 
standing com]d.aint in Germany is that the markets are 
absolutely governed by small groups of kommissionars," 
wielding enormous influence by reason of their huge cai)itals 
and their acting in unison among themselves, reducing 
everybody else in the trade to subjection. Our markets 
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ai'e freer. They are more uniform. There is not that 
variety of breeds and, more serious than breeds, of 
regimen of roaring and feeding cattle brought to the 
market ; and there is not anything like the same variety 
of diftering tastes, which requires markets lying dose 
together, seemingly in precise^ similar conditions, such 
as Essen and Cologne, Mayence and Frankfort, to be 
quite differently catered for. And we are broken in to 
simple inethods of business, which suit our case better than 
the rather elaborate arrangements which appear to be 
necessary in Germany, We do not need those arrange- 
ments ; but they are all the same worth stu4ying, because 
they indicate tendencies whidx are likely to assert them- 
selves and to he essentially the same everyvdiere, although 
they may not cwM'vwliere be equally ],)ronounced, and 
which w^ant to l>e guarded against. 

The object of the co-operative organisation of the sale 
of live stock is not, of course, to enable a farmer to get 
rid, as a cpiitc occasional occurrence, of a beast here 
and there. It is to provide a regular, |)ermanent and 
trustworthy market for farm stock, nntler favourable 
conditions, independently of the intermediaries' trade. 
There is to be material benefit, there is to be certainty of 
sale, and there is to be full independence. The ideal 
satisfaction of such requirement is on the lines of that 
which our Winchester Co-operative Auction Market and 
Southern Counties Agricultural and Horsham and District 
'' Agricultural Societies provide in their inde[jeiidcnt markets 
and periodical sales. The German federated ]i\'e stock 
sale socioties, and more jxarticuiarly the Central Sale 
Society of ikuiin, accomplish th<^ same thing on a much 
large;]- scale but pu-acticaliy on the same lines — apart from 
the great Lean Stock Market already mentioned — in their > 
various Geschdjtsstellen (sale offices) orgaidsed in all the 
principal live stock fnarkets, which secure to their mem- 
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bers a recognised locus storndi in each particular market, 
while permitting them to benefit by the concourse of 
promiscuous buyers which such market gathers together. 
Such Geschdftsstellen are found exceedingly useful : and 
the further the network which they already compose is 
•extended, the more secure must become the hold which 
Agricultural Co-operation acquires over the German meat 
market. Their officers ma^^ not be able to act directly 
as salesmen or brokers. These markets have their o\m 
rules. Members sending may have, as before, to employ 
a “ kommissionar '' or agent for that particular business. 
But the Geschaftsstellen watch vigilantly and unclerstand- 
ingly over that agent. They collect and telegraphically 
forward information, so that at headquarters, and indeed 
at every station occupied by the society, the condition 
and prospects of all particular markets become fully 
known. They assist members with advice as to the choice 
of a market and of the most favourable time for selling. 
And they look after the animals and see that nothing js 
omitted which ma3/ contribute to their health and safety. 
There could be no better means of assisting the farmer 
wishful to sell live stock. 

However, independent markets or sale offices are not 
everywhere practicable. And the Iras tern Counties Far- 
mers^ Co-operative Association must be judged to have 
acted perfectly right in organising their own, by this time 
very substantial trade in live stock, rather on agency 
lines, affording members expert advice and skilled service* 
without binding themselves to any particular market. 

These are, in fact, the^two principles on which we now 
proceed in this country. And in respect of either we have 
already very encouraging results to show, such as may be 
held likely to stimulate fanners elsewhere to imitation. 
The salient feature in the help given by the Eastern 
Counties Farmers' Co-operative Association is the skilled 
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service, in the Winchester and Winchcombe system the* 
advantages of centralisation. According to the principle 
practised has been the area occupied for transactions. 
A small local society may very well assist a member to 
get rid of an occasional beast or two to better advantage 
than by sale to a dealer. And acting as a unit in a federa- 
tion it may contribute according to its powers to the trade 
of the latter and correspondingly share in its benefits. 
But for acting by itself a small society is in this matter 
a mistake. It could not ensure a sufficient supply ; it 
could not assert itself in the market. There have been 
small societies formed in Germany, and they have all had 
to be wound up. On the other hand, a great national 
society, like that at Berlin, acting for the whole of Ger- 
many, cannot from headquarters give trustworthy advice, 
because the things that it has to deal with are too far 
distant from it and beyond its direct ken. It is in a 
position to know^ how business is going in this market or 
that, where there is likely to be excess of supply or excess 
of demand — rather an important matter in Germany, 
where there are “ cattle banks formed, ostensibly to 
assist sellers, but which often enough deliberately over- 
crowd markets in order to depress prices in the buyers' 
interest. But they do not know enough about the beasts 
to be offered , nor, in consequence, about the nearest proper 
market. Wlicrever the matter is well organised, through 
local societies an d^ centres, fpr districts not excessively 
large, the trade may become so far perfected that, as 
happens occasionally in Hanover, beasts may be bought 
unseen — from known parties, and subject, of course, to 
weighing and examination. But in such organisations, to 
make sure of an adequate supply, the old rule of com- 
pulsory sale is enforced— at any rate with respect to pigs. 
Societies which have tried to do without the safeguard of 
compulsion have found their supply dwindling, owing to 
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dealers' successful artifices, and have eventually had to 
wind up. Markets like those of Southampton and of 
Winchester, and periodical sales like those at Alresford, 
Overton and Horsham, create their own extendible districts. 
The Eastern Counties Farmers' Association — ^whose sales 
amounted in 1910 to £118,105, apart from a regular supply 
of live stock, under a permanent arrangement, to the 
Leicester Distributive Society — covers an area which may 
be fully trusted to supply a sufficient number of beasts. 
The service which it renders to members consists in the 
placing of expert assistance (which only Co-operation can 
provide for the single farmer, whose business by itself 
would not warrant the expense) at their disposal, in the 
first place for advice as to the most suitable market, and 
next, for assisting them with skilled knowledge of the 
trade in the sale. 

German societies go a good deal further. Their area 
is as a rule more restricted than that of the Eastern Counties 
Association, which covers portions of three counties. 
Their ideal area is something corresponding to a petty 
sessional division. But then they ai'e federated among 
themselves and have central societies above them, so that 
there is a perfect network of stations and a well organised 
system. That enables the various societies — ^more par- 
ticularly where there are sale offices " — ^to keep one 
.another informed and to come to one another's assistance. 
The Central Society at Beslin, which now numbers about 
2,200 members (more than 150 being societies), has a well 
regulated. n service of information extending all over the 
Empire. Its acknowledged aim is to become the recog- 
nised central organ for the entire co-operative live stock 
trade — ^with a view, of coiirse, since Agraidanism continues 
in the ascendant, of influencing prices generally. This it 
affii'ms it will be able to do as ^ soon as at any rate 
»one-third of the entire live stock trade becomes focussed 
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: ill 'its hands. Meanwhile it centralises the bulk of what, 
co-operative , business there is. Apart from its business 
in its own Lean Stock Market, in which in 1910 59 > 57 ^ 
head of full-grown cattle, 11,212 calves, lysfiSi P%s,. 
2,010,300 geese, and 141,239 other poultry were disposed 
of , its annual sales amount to over a million sterling. Its 
services in the Berlin Fat Stock Market are truly invaluable. 
For it has an officer stationed there who, besides being a 
well skilled expert, is acquainted with every buyer .or 
bti teller coming to the market, and knows his peculiar line 
of business well. In consequence' lie is admirably qualified 
to refer farmers in respect of every beast offered at once 
to the most promising quarter. As regards local societies, 
each such society has its own expert selected by itself, 
who is now precluded by rule from doing business for any 
ori,. well as the necessary attendants. Well con- 

sidered arraugfiiierits are made to practise economy in the 
forwarding of beasts to market by employing reserved 
trucks, which are always carefully filled up. To ensure 
a place in such, the intending vendor is accordingly re- 
quired to give five or six days' notice. Since the expert 
is pretty well acquainted with the state of affairs in his 
own district, he is in a position, should there be too many 
beasts for the truck or trucks, to delay the dispatch of the 
overplus by timely message to its owner until the next week,, 
or, in case of insufficiency, to hurry up a few more beasts 
that are known trfbe practicably ready. One part of the 
advice that the expert is called upon to give is to telT 
farmers when they ought to sell, so as not to ffise money 
by offering underfattened animals, nor to waste keep by 
ov^rfattening them. However the truck must be filled 
up, if possible. Under c.irg.ims tan ces non-members' 
animals are allowed in the same truck, but not at quite 
the same reduction cost. The animals sold consist 
(as in our Eastern Counties) for the most part of pigs^. 
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with calves — veal being a common meat food in Germany 
where it is killed earlier and is therefore more digestible 
than in this country — ^bringing up a good second, more 
particularly in such regions as Pomerania, where a distinct 
feature is made of fattening calves. The binding obliga- 
tion to sell all animals available for sale already referred 
to — apart from an exemption generally permitted in respect 
of neat stock, and a year of grace frequently accorded 
to newly joining members (of whom it is assumed that they 
nia}? possibly have standing contracts with dealers not to 
be at once broken off) — leaves two loopholes : in favour of 
unsound animals, which are, of course, summarily rejected 
and in favour also of animals to be disposed of, under the 
observance of necessary safeguards, to some local butcher 
for local sale. 

That suggests a new subject for consideration. At 
the outset of the movement German farmers showed them- 
selves exceedingly ambitious and enterprising. Out of 
temper as they were with the entire condition of the 
market, they would make a clean sweep of all intermedia- 
ries, down to the hapless butcher who, like themselves, 
was more sinned against than sinning, having been brought 
under capitalist thraldom. Accordingly they boldly set 
up slaughter houses for themselves — which failed igno- 
miniously, as indeed they were bound to do for reasons 
already stated. The late Oeconomierath Rehfeld, speaking 
as an Agrarian,’" lays thei^lame for shch miscarriage — 
which unhappy result no one attempts to call in question 
— ^upon whf^t he supposes to be the unreasoning, spiteful 
hatred of urban populations of Agrarians,"" who had 
carried the prohibition of the importation of meat or live 
stock in Parliament. But#the results have been precisely 
the same wherever butchering by producers has been 
attempted. Thus, the experiment made, under the most 
favourable conditions conceivable, by the Vienna Vieh- 
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■marktkasse, organised under municipal authority, proved 
a dead failure. Wherever favourable results have been 
reported, such have proved to be purely ephemeral and to 
have applied to only a very small number of beasts. It 
was bound to be so. For farmers are in this matter 
producers^ in a position which may be compared to that of 
manufacturers in industry. Their business is to supply 
the mateiial and place it on the market. Retail trade lies 
altogether outside their province and is beyond their 
capacity. And butchers' business, of all others, docs not 
and cannot lend itself to wholesale practise. You may 
kill wholesale, and sell to the retailers wholesale : you 
cannot come into touch with the ultimate coi.s- 
otherwise than by retail dealing. The Danish bacon 
curers never fell into the mistake of attempting butchering. 
They never sell less than a side of bacon, and leave all 
retail trade to the butchers, who are accordingly their 
friends. There is some farmers' butchering going on in 
Sweden. But even there, as in Denmark — ^where bullocks 
and calves are slaughtered as well as pigs , though in much 
smaller number — the main part of the slaughtering busi- 
ness practised is that for exportation. The Germans learnt 
a lesson from painful but wholesome experience, and in 
consequence abandoned butchering, which had the eft'ect 
of bringing the local butchers into hne with them once 
more and converting them into friends and allies. Indeed, 
there are also some small dealers already who have attached 
themselves to the side of the co-operating farmers. Gf 
course dealers are very welcome to buy; bt»t their pur- 
chases have as a rule to be naade from the society^ or in 
the open market. Local butchers are permitted to buy 
straight from local producers, but only after binding 
themselves in heavy penalties not to pass on the animal 
purchased to anyone else, just as members are made 
liable to heavy fines should they sell otherwise than to 
■their society. ; ». ■ ^ 
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Sales are under the German system effected in three 
different ways, which are now narrowing down ‘to two. 
The most reasonable, and also the most “ co-operative,” 
is that of mere agency,” as the Eastern Counties Farmers 
term it, the society forwarding the animal to the market, 
at the owner^s risk and expense — ^both being kept at a 
minimum by Co-operation and care — ^and debiting him 
wiit the outgoings and a commission. In Western 
Germany, where people have become familiarised with 
business methods, that is the largely predominating 
practice. Members simply send us their beasts to do 
the best with that we can.” So one of the directors of 
the Central Sale Society {Viehzentrale) at Berlin has 
Cjxplained. And that method is always kept open to 
members to fall back upon, should the others not meet 
with their approval. 

However, in the less developed East, more particularly 
at the outset, farmers winced at this novel method of 
selling. They had been accustomed to sell for cash and 
have done with it. Of course, in virtue of established 
financial facilities, a sale society may well make an advance 
on the security of the animal taken for sale. But that 
was not enough for our Borussians. They would have 
the beast sold out and out, for a price to be agreed upon. 
That has been done; and seemingly without evil results ; 
but it is not really good pi^ctice. There is risk in it, 
such as a co-operative society has no business to incur. 
Also it can scarcely be held^to be to the selling member’s 
advantage. For to him the society becomes as a dealer, 
with interests of its own, and contingencies to be guarded 
against, which is just what ought not to be. The society 
cannot under such circumstances afford to give the member 
the full price for his beast ; there ai;e risks to be taken 
into acQpunt and it must make sure of being on the 
safe side. Jt* cannot lax its other members in favour of 
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one. There are bad markets, and there may be accidents. 
And nobody can expect the vendor’s neighbours to take 
the risk of these. 

Accordingly this antiquated method has now gener- 
ally given place to a new one, which is something between 
a sale and agency. Rebates upon the latest Berlin prices 
are fixed for every local centre, allowing for carriage 
and outgoings, all of which may be calculated beforehand. 
The proportion to be deducted is posted up at the local 
office, in order that members — ^referring to the latest quoted 
])rice of Berlin or some other leading market, whichever 
may be selected — ^may know exactly how much less they 
will receive. But that is not all. The Berlin prices are 
quoted for beasts of various qualities. The animals offered 
for sale have accordingly to be placed in their several 
categories. This is the local agent’s business. But should 
his valuation not give satisfaction, the owner — ^who is 
expected to be on the spot to see his animal into the truck, 
if it be of the bovine species — ^lias a right to appeal to a 
deputation from the Committee, which is likewise required 
to be present. The authority entrusted with this office, 
when the intervening society is the Viehzentrale^ are 
'' men of confidence ” selected for their expert knowledge. 
Should the judgment in appeal still fail to give satisfaction, 
the member remains free to send his animal to market on 
his own account* and at his i>wn risk for simple '' agency ” 
salci. Otherwise under this method the risk of transport 
falls upon the society. • 

There is one more poiht which calls for mention. . 
Be the experts as careful as they will, there are bound to 
be good markets” and '"bad markets,” and animals 
of precisely the same value may accordingly fetch more ^ 
or less money one week than another. For any one who 
sends to market frequently that is not likely to make a - 
great difference, since good markets and* bad^may be 
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counted upon to balance one another in the long run. 
But to the man who sells only his one or two pigs^ or his 
one bullock, a bad market must come as a hardship. And 
Co-operation was intended to bar out such risks as far as 
possible. To equalise such chances it is not uncommon 
for societies to fix the final price to be credited to the 
selling member on the principle on which the Treasury 
assesses income tax, according to the mean of three suc- 
cessive markets, supposing that the difference in price 
amounts to at least one pfennig (|d.) per German pound. 

By such various means a very substantial business 
has been built up in Germany, for the decided benefit of 
farmers — and in truth for the benefit not solely of those 
who avail themselves of the co-operative methods. For 
market quotations have generally gone up and become 
more honest. The mere effect of marshalling supply so 
as to avoid glut on the one hand and deficiency on the 
other' has been noteworthy, ,Two very striking instances 
of this may be worth quoting from the practice of the 
Viehzentrale, 

In 1902 the butchers and dealei's protested that they 
could not, with the frontier closed, answer for a sufficient 
supply of meat for the great concourse of people expected 
to be attracted to Posen by the great Autumn Manoeuvres 
to be attended by the Emperor. Such supply they 
declared to be impossible.'' It was the farmers' game " 
— ^being Agrarians — ^to show' that it was nothing of the sort ; 
for they wanted the frontiers to remain closed and a 
monopoly secured to homegrown meat. So the Vieh- 
zentrale offered to provide the necessary live stock. ^Its- 
offer was accepted. However, it had not carried more- 
than one or two trainloads of pigs to the province before 
the dealers came to the conclusion that it was after aUi 
perfectly possible " to provide the'' meat required. Once 
more,mn 1905, there threatened .to be a meat famine in 
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Silesia. There were no pigs to be had for love or money, 
and the Government was on the very point of consenting 
to a suspension of the interdict upon importation. Once 
more the Viehzenirale stepped into the breach, and by 
skilful arrangement managed to bring German pigs to the 
threatened province in ample numbers. Whatever be 
thought of the policy of such manoeuvres, the efficacy cf 
efficient marshalling muse certainly be counted a point 
in the score for Co-operation. 

But there is more than this. Dealers have to some 
extent been put upon their good behaviour. Rings '' 
have been in some measure broken up. And knowledge 
of the live stock trade has been disseminated. Farmers 
now Icnow much better than they did what their stock is 
worth — and get the proper price. There are markets already 
in which Co-operation is king. The principal of these is 
of course the Lean Stock Market at Friedrichsfelde, near 
Berlin, already alluded to, which is, indeed, open to ail 
indiscriminately, sellers as well as buyers, and is largely 
frequented by outsiders of both orders, but which is under 
co-operative management, and is therefore exempt from 
ring rule, and fair to all. 

Our own achievements have been on a far more 
modest scale. But they appear to be on the right lines 
and keep growing from year to year. The Eastern Coun- 
ties Farmers' Co-operative Association, as already observed, 
disposes annually of live stock to the value of over ;fioo,ooo 
by agency. Its trade is for the present almost ^exclusively 
in pigs; but regular trade in other stock is contem- 
plated. In addition, by standing arrangement with the 
Leicester Distributive Society,, it sends a truckload of 
about thirty pigs to Leicester every week for consumption 
by that society. The Southern Counties Agricultural 
Trading Society at its weekly markets in South|fnpton 
sells annually something like £40,060 worth "ot animals. 
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1X.-~DISP0SAL OF OTHER PRODUCE, 

Agricultural soil and the live stock which finds its 
nourislnnent upon such, bring forth more produce besides 
meat and grain, eggs and milk. And as small holdings 
extend we may expect to see Mother Earth yield a still 
greater variety of her gifts. For small holdings require 
varied cultivation. Meanwhile there are the orchard and 
the market garden, the flax held and the hop plantation, 
even the riverside and the peatmoss. If we wiii only take 
the trouble to look abroad, we shall find what is to our- 
selves almost a bewildering diversity of productive or 
improving uses, to which ail-fruitful Co-operation has been 
put with distinct advantage. All these uses are not indeed . 
of a nature to appeal directly to ourselves as models for 
imitation. In this northern country we grow no vines, 
nor have we olive yards, or lemon groves or southern 
flowerbeds, nor do we distil our roots into spirit for the 
sake of nourishing refuse left, nor, lastly, do we manu- 
facture our cabbages into choucroi,te or satier kraut, as 
agriculiurai co-operators do to good purpose in France 
and in (Icrmany. However, if these particular things are- 
strangers to us, we ha\T‘ other nati^T stems upon which 
to graft Co-operatibn as a marketing or improving practice. 

To single out only one instance- -there is no country 
wliicli excels England in respetd of haixty fruit. Tliere 
are no apples like ours, no strawberries, nor plums to beat 
thdse of Evesham. And, jeer as political opponents 
might at the time at Mr. Gladstone’s wise and timety 
coiu'iscj given to Englisli farmers to grovr fruit and make 
Jam,” aftertinie has amply justified that great statesman's 
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advice and to some extent demonstrated that, to parody 
one of the German Emperor's favourite sayings : The 
future of our agriculture lies in the orchard." It must 
have done Mr. Gladstone's shade good— if there is such 
a thing — to hear last session a member of the whilom 
carping party ask the Government reproachfully when 
the promised fruit-growing department would at length 
be established in the Board of Agriculture ? (This has 
meanwhile been done and promises well.) And how 
it must have warmed his heart to learn from the Report 
of the Committee on Fruit Industry (of 1905) — The 
fruit industry appears to be a most progressive industry ; 
in fact, it is the only form of agriculture which has ex- 
hibited any sign of progress in recent years." The breadth 
of land under every other crop, so the Committee show 
in detail, has considerably diminished — that under wheat 
by as much as the difference between 2,564,237 acres in 
1888 and 1,375,284 acres in 1904. But the acreage under 
orchards has increased from 148,221 acres in 1873 — a 
little before Mr. Gladstone tendered his advice — to 243,008 
acres in 1904; and land under small fruit from 69,792 
acres in 1897 to 77,942 acres in 1904. That leaves veget- 
ables, and garden produce generally, wholly unaccounted 
for. 

The orchard and the garden coming into play stamp 
the Co-operation here to be spoken of more specifically — 
though by no means exclusively — as a practice for the 
small holder, who cannot— as old world sceptics have quite 
rightly urged — look to butcher's meat and wheat to keep^ 
his chimnrfsy smoking sufficiently, but \^ill want td set 
his hand to something wkh more pains in it, it is true, 
more personal attention and minute care, hand labour and 
nursing single plants, but also with more money in it. 
To a man of this class, Though he cannot, for climatic 
causes, tread in the very footsteps of his foreign exemplars 
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to be quoted the co-operative capers growers of Cuges 
and Rocquevaire, the immortelles growers of Trets, the 
perfume distillers of the Cote d'Azui' — their practice will 
all the same appeal, as showing what Co-operation will 
accomplish. The hand that picks an orange may pick 
an apple, and the hoe that crumbles up the soil for rice 
or capers can loosen it also for beans and peas. 

In its application to one or two of the '' coming 
crops, upon which our agricultural reformers' hearts are 
set, Co-operation has already been abroad put to a trying 
test — with varying results. By such example at any rate 
we may hope to profit. 

One such crop is sugar beet, grown for making sugar. 
(For there is sugar beet also grown for fodder.) There is 
no occasion liere to call into question whether our soil will 
or will not grow good crops of sugar beet sufficiently rich 
in saccharine matter to warrant its extraction. Experi- 
ence has proved that it can. In the opinion of not a few 
practical farmers experience has also proved that all the 
same we can in our moist climate turn our land to more 
profitable account by raising upon it disproportionately 
heavier crops of mangels. Be that as it may, co-operative 
sugar beet growing and beetroot sugar making have not 
abroad proved unqualified successes, albeit at first blush 
the}/’ appear altogether '' cut out " for co-operative prac- 
tice, for the reason already insisted upon, namely, that 
a substantial stake in cash and enterprise shading off into 
speculation play too prominent parts in the industry. 
^Co-operation of assort there fiiust be, no doubt, or there 
would be no raw material. The support with such from 
surrounding farms must be made sure of. It is so abroad, 
down to the very ''cow peasant (KiMauer) — ^the peasant, 
that is, who scratches his fertile fields with a plough drawn 
by his two milchcows, which constitute his only cattle. 
And these men are allowed something of a say in the 
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management of the works. However, generally speaking, 
as in Lord Byron’s verse, it is '' cash ’’ which “ rules the 
grove — and fells it too, besides, &c.” Germany possesses 
some few beetroot sugar factories registered under the 
Co-operative Act. But so little are they held to be of a 
piece with other co-operative societies, that even the* 
all-receptive “ Imperial Union ” has not received them 
into its fold. In France, the eight or so co-operative sugar 
factories existing are understood not to be distinguishing 
themselves by overgreat success. And the same thing' 
may be said of those in existence in Austria and in the 
Netherlands. The sugar beet growers’ societies in Belgium,, 
which have met with a certain amount of success, are not 
productive co-operative societies but, in the Italian phrase, 
“ leagues of resistance,” having combined to resist being 
cut down to unfair prices by manufacturers. They have 
been successful in carrying pa37ments for roots according 
to quality — that is, yield in sugar — in the place of pay- 
ment by weight. France rejoices in a climate and a soil 
which seem marked out for the cultivation of sugar beet, 
with skill and practice in hand husbandry to support 
them. And large breadths of that crop are grown accord- 
ingly. However, co-operators find that they do better 
by distilling the roots into spirit — which is, as extracted 
from sugar beet, one of the purest varieties of spirit put 
upon the market, fit for use in the manufacture of fine 
perfumery. And that, again, has put co-operating vine 
growers in the South upon the qui vive^ To compete with 
the northern beetroot distillers they distil their Aramon 
into eau-deoie, which answers well 

During the latest win^ “ slump ” distilling has struck 
out a new path, to the distinct relief of grape gro\yers, 
and it is Co-operation which has pointed the way. During 
good times, elsewhere thCa in Burgundy and one or two 
other advanced districts, growers were content to leave 
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the refuse husks — bulking to the extent of about 12 to 
15 kilogrammes to the hectolitre — and the lees produced 
in wine pressing wholly out of account as so much waste 
to be thrown away — just as we did oxtails till French 
prisoners during the Great War” taught us how to 
make savoury soup out of them. A period of pronounced 
slump is however not a time for wasting material, half the 
weight of which, as it happens, is made up of wine. Accord- 
ingly lees and* husks are now carefully preserved and 
turned into the still, where valuable ” eau-de-vie-de-marc ” 
is produced out of them to make more money. Apart 
from the consideration that the utilisation of many little 
lots of husks necessarily call for Co-operation, Co-operation 
possesses the twofold advantage of yielding a purer product 
to the public and at the same time helping producers over 
the difficulties connected with recent legislation taxing the 
bouilleurs de cru.” The number of co-operative dis- 
tilleries for marg ” — which may in other times be turned 
to account for other distilling — has accordingly consider- 
ably increased. Of the produce obtained “ Marc de 
Bourgogne ” is particularly prized. 

German Co-operation does not distil its sugar beet, 
but it turns itself loose freely upon that specifically German 
crop potatoes, to convert their starch into spirit, not 
altogether, so it must be admitted, of the same superlative 
degree of purity as beetroot spirit. What the grape is 
to the Italian, who exclaims despairingly at the sight of 
his leafy vineyards;" that it is all uvEv uva; uva,” Drake's 
western find is to the German. There are potatoes ever}?'- 
where. They suit the climate and the soil. And they 
provide a root crop such as is wanted to put the soil in 
heaft, to crumble it to a fine tilth and clean it, a crop that 
will grow anywhere. There is^ no less than 43,000,000 
tons of potatoes turned out in an average year. And the 
population does not always quite know what to do with 
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that quantity. When fortune smiles there is a glut. 
Accordingly the still is impressed for relief — among other 
institutions — in more than 200 co-operative establish- 
ments. It converts the raw starch into a more valuable 
product and leaves something — not a little — to go back 
to the soil through the beasts. Also starch is made out of 
potatoes — both in Germany and in France — in France 
more particularly in the Department of the Vosges, near 
the German frontier. That likewise leaves something for 
the soil. Where these two industries are pi*actised on 
co-operative lines small folk are given an opportunity of 
profiting with their small quantities by an industrial branch 
of husbandry which, for a long time was as a useful resource 
reserved altogether for the broad acred farmer. The 
participation of small men is particularly accentuated in 
Switzerland, where distilling — so far as it is permitted at 
all, under a law which fixes a maximum of production — is 
a paying business under the Goveri^ment monopoly. 
Even with such help the tremendous mass of potatoes 
produced in Germany is not to be got rid of. Accordingly 
people have taken to artificially drying potatoes — they 
also dry sugar beet tops to keep for fodder— as a means 
of preserving them without loss through rotting, which 
under other conditions makes very serious inroad, to the 
extent of a full ten per cent. — ^4,300,000 tons in the year. 
Such drying is practised upon a large and annually increas- 
ing scale on co-operative lines, so as to admit small holders 
to the benefit, and it has been found unquestionably 
successful. Where carried on co-operatively, potato drying 
is often combined with ^some other industr\.y such as 
dairying. The potatoes are either cut into slices and 
baked, or else steamed and passed between highly heated 
metal rollers, from which they emerge in a fiajcy form. 
Such flakes '' keep remarkably well and are readily eaten 
by every species of live stock, including horses, and even 
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poultry. Horses are said to thrive well upon them. For 
pigs such potatoes appear, when crushed, to prove ideal 
foi.U.ler, and it has i.)eeu suggested that the}" may be made 
to replace mai>:e. 1'iiey contain more albumen, so it is 
urycil. than cither ryt or oats. Quite lately tiiey have 
ew'H been given as food to human beings. 

Ce-nperatioii then has ti great deal to say to the- 
disriosal of root crops. 

Another agricultural industry' which, has of late been 
innc.li recoiinnendcd in this country, as ])romising wealth, 
and wliicli has becin actually taken up witli sonic spirit in 

Irelarul and wliicli lias also already sought for support 

in vo:!-u]>erali\’t‘ practice — is the cultivation of tobacco, 
ill tile l.’uited States there is mucli co-operative marketing 
of naixiceu, and also manufacture of tobacco products. 
In hiirope, rightly enough, < '.o-operation is more particularly" 
lecmriiiK'iided fur the stage of preparation of the harvested 
leaw'S (or tl^r* finishing factory. It is in that process that 
tlie cru.\' of tobacco growing is found to lie. Large growers 
are in a position to make tJieir contracts for considerable 
<|uantities with tobacco firms. Small men used to he left 
to tlu' mercy of higglers or agents buying up their small 
lots -in an unfermented state — bciow^ value and without 
making any diiTerence foj* better or worse qiialitj^ Co- 
operatioii has changed all tliat. It lias made Jack as good 
as his i nastier. .Lad it has done more. It has taught 
grouers to inipoiw* and standardise their tobacco and to 
cultivate on improved lines. Jliis may weil be seen in the 
dlrandfluchy of Baden — which grows about 45 per cent, 
of th(‘ tobacco raised in Germany altogether — and in the 
Riic'Viisli Palatinate, into wdiich?* tobacco growing wa.s first 
nitvoduced in Gennany, by settlors coining from the 
Netherlands in tlie seventeenth century. Co-operative 
societies in those parts have gr'cLtly increased the value of 
their members’ crops, at the cost of exercising stern 
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discipline, the result of which is that the^^ are now com- 
posed of the pick of the growers. These men now grow 
in the main all of them the same variet}’ of tobacco, at any 
rate in their particular parish — the society' supplying the 
seed — in the same way. By such means uniformity is 
effectively ensured. The produce studied is a light, fragrant 
and readily burning leaf. The- plants are set more closety 
together than used to be common, which makes them grow 
up slimmer a.nd taller. They can accordingly be topped 
higher up and yield more of the best kind of leaves. The 
leaves are delivered to the society in three grades of 
qualit}' and emerge from the fermenting process in six. 
The socict}^ commanding a substantial suppl}’, is in a 
position to insist upon price for quality from the factories, 
wdth which it deals without intermediary. And growers 
find that in consequence of this they are better oil. They 
receive more for their tobacco and there is accordingly 
more inducement to cultivate it. In some parts of Belgium 
— for instance in the district of Wervicq a,nd in the valley 
of the Semois, which are both well adapted for tobacco 
growing— the introduction of that plant (only about thirty 
years ago) is said to have completely transformed the face 
of the country, peopling it wdtli small holders, and putting 
prosperity in the place of want. Tobacco must accord- 
ingly be pronounced a crop well suited for the practice of 
Co-operation. < 

Hops, on the other hand, of which we still have a 
fair array to show in our southern and western counties, 
and wdiich rather badly want a lift, have not responded 
favourably to the advances made by Co-operation. To 
some extent the cause may be the same which has stood 
in the way of uniform success in co-operative wine pressing 
’SUch as is much practised abroad. II ne suffit pas d' avoir 
une h<^ne machine I' so Leon Say has explained the point ; 
il faiit qussi avoir un hon mecanicien!" ^ The most favour- 
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able conditions for Co-operation are of no avail if there 
is not good management. In respect of such conditions 
wine has the advantage of hops. For, whereas hops 
constitute a decidedly speculative and risky crop — ^risky 
in yield, risky in demand, and the superlative of risky in 
fluctuating price — -wine of the ordinary table sort— and 
that is what is mostly produced by co-operating cultivators 
— forms in wiiie-drinking countries a staple article of 
commerce, fairly stable in price and always in demand. 
Nevertheless we have been furnished with all too ample 
opportunity of judging what havoc indifferent manage- 
ment and disregard of commercial principles will work: 
even in this promising industry, which has, where rightly 
practised, within safe limits, doubled the return from grapes 
to the small grower. To the present day vine growers,, 
acting on safe lines, operating simply to get rid of their 
produce on better terms, make a good thing of Co-opera- 
tion, whether it be the pioneers on the Moselle and the 
Ahr, or the socialist Vignerons Libres de Maraussan, who 
have every reason to be satisfied with the results of their 
Co-operation. However, Jeshurun waxing fat has kicked 
-in some cases very badly — over the traces, laying himself 
out for ‘'rigging'" 'the market and demonstratively 
challenging the incomparably stronger dealers" interest to 
combat. The worst results were of course to be met with 
where, as in Austjia, the State — that is, as a rule there, 
'’the Diets— had raised hopes highest by coming to co- 
operators" aid with large sums of gift money. ^ However, 
at bottom co-operative wine pressing is a good practice. 
Co;:if:)perative dealing with hops — we cannot talk of co- 
operative hop growing— is in a different position. A 
co-operative society could not Otself convert its hops into 
beer. Therefore it must needs seek for buyers for them. 
And there are few ca^es conceivable in which hop growers, 
might find themselves so powerful in the market a^ to be 
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able to defy dealers and insist on terms. The world's- 
V hop-garden is too large for that. Accordingly terms must 
be come to with dealers. Now the price of hops fluctuates 
exceedingly. The aim of Co-operation is to steady price 
and, if possible, to bind both parties beforehand to a fair 
figure for the entire season. But that would in this 
instance have to be a price only for a wholly inadequate 
quantity. For a grower cannot bind himself to deliver 
much when he does not know whether he will have any 
crop to sell ; and the dealer cannot bind himself to take 
a large quantity at a settled price, when he has no oppor- 
tunity of forming a forecast as to what the current price 
will be. It is on that shoal that co-operative hop industry 
in one of its most promising districts, Burgundy, has 
suffered some damaging experience. And things have 
not gone much better elsewhere. There have been co- 
operative hop-growers' societies in rich Alsace, and Belgium 
has tried to graft them upon its co-operative apparatus, 
but with little result. 

The pressing of olives for oil — in which we can scarcely 
compete — has answered a great deal better, alike in France 
and in Austria — to some extent also in Italy. However 
Italy, with its close upon six millions of acres of olive 
yards, at the present time still boasts only fourteen known 
co-operative olive oil presses, situated mainly in the North, 
whereas France, with only about 300,000 acres, has at 
least twenty, with more now forming. In Dalmatia 
the cultivation of the olive, accompanied by co-operative 
pressing, has fully compensated to the province the loss 
of its once flourishing output of wine, owing to a succession 
of mischances — mildew, phylloxera, and the like. In 
France such societies are'^o be met with, of course, mainly 
in Provence and the Languedoc, where something like a 
hundred farmers will join to press' their olives in common 
afte? an improved"^ style. Pressing in the old-fashioned 
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mills, they found the market gliding from them, in favour 
of the better pressed and refined oils of exotic oleaginous 
seeds. There are also some such mills in Algeria. The 
reason why they have succeeded so well — it is true, with 
some support from the Government, such as in France 
is scarcely to be evaded — obviously is that olive oil is a 
staple commodity commanding a fairly steady price. 

In Italy small breeders of silk worms have likewise 
bettered their position by combining to sell their “ bozzoli 
(cocoons) in common. And similar beginnings are now, 
very tentatively, in progress, in India where, in addition, 
people are turning their attention to sugar making out of 
caiie—whicli is an industrj^of promise in the North-Western 
provinces—on co-operative lines. Co-operative credit has 
already been brought to the rescue of rayats for the pro- ’ 
vision of improved machinery in sugar mills. In the 
United States, of course, there is much common marketing 
of cotton, but one cannot unfortunately make fully sure 
that it is genuinely co-operative.’' There are reported 
to be beginnings also of co-operative selling of cotton by 
the Egyptian fellaheen. 

Flax has thus far proved rather an ungrateful crop 
to Co-operation. Attempts to utilise it co-operatively 
have been made both in Ireland and, more particularly, 
in Austria; however, in both instances, with scarcely 
encouraging results? One reason, no doubt, is that there 
has been a succession of bad harvests. However, after 
due allowance is made for this, there appears to nave been 
something more to stand in the way. It would be un- 
reasdnabiy timid on that account to discontinue experi- 
ments. So very much in this patter depends upon the 
quality of the flax grown, upon its uniformity and observ- 
ance of the right time, for pulling. One fact adduced as 
a hindrance, namely, that flax is not a regulation rotation 
•crop, cannot count rfor much. No ordinary farmer would 
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grow flax on the same large scale that he does wheat or 
"“ mangels. But once it was found to pay, he might very 
well fit it into his rotation on a redded scale, as regularly 
occupying part of a field. The main hindrance probably 
is that cultivation has not been carried on with sufliciently 
minute care and expert skill. Ireland can scarcely afford 
to be indifferent to this matter^ for it seems particularly 
marked out for flax growing. At the International Con- 
gress upon the cultivation and utilisation of flax held at 
Cologne only a few months ago, the Chairman, Herr 
Wallraff, termed it '"the cradle'’ of the industry. A 
Dutchman of the name of Crommelin first introduced it 
into Lisburn. 

The best known animal textile, on the other hand, 
that is, wool, has in France — and also in the United States 
—well rewarded the co-operative pains bestowed upon 
it. And one may be thankful that a beginning is now to 
be made in transplanting the same co-operative process 
into this country, which in good sooth produces quite 
enough wool to demand attention. With the best market 
in the world at every producer's door we have to sell our 
wool cheaply, because we neglect the preparation that that 
market requires. What sells Colonial wool to so much 
greater advantage is that it comes upon the market care- 
fully and scientifically sorted, so that every user of it 
may take his choice. Our British wool is sold in fleeces, 
or rather in bales of fleeces. * That means less money for 
the good portions, without any addition made for the 
worse. But when it comes to sorting, small growers of 
wool — and indeed tolerably large ones, too — have imt 
enough in their modest year's clip to make sorting worth 
while, let alone that at anyjrate buyers cannot make sure 
that the sorting will be done with sufficient skill. Since 
the year 1900 Dijon boasts for its country, Burgundy— 
which has close upon 300,000 sheep upon its rich pastures 
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—a Go-opei'ative arrangement — it was originaliy no more 
—under which a skilled sorter carefully sorts the wool 
.-brought to him at a certain market, selected for that 
purpose, and sells it accordingly — at very much improved 
prices, which buyers are glad to give for the sorted article. 
What used previously to go for i.8o francs thenceforth 
fetched 2.20 francs. On the top of this, in 1906 a co- 
operative society of wool growers was formed, holding its 
regular wool sales. The capital is provided by 100 francs 
shares, on which interest is limited to 4 per cent. The 
society employs a skilled and accredited sorter, who, in 
consideration of a small fee of Id. to id. per kilo (about 
2 lbs.), does the sorting and marketing. Something 
similar is done at Rheinis and also at Chaumont-sur-Aire, 
and wool growers taking part in the venture appear 
satisfied with the I'esults. We are, under the auspices of 
the Agricultural Organisation Society, to have something 
similar in this country, which can scarcely fail to answer, 
if properly managed. Only it comes rather late. 

Co-operation, still agricultural, has likewise been 
called into requisition for the better utilisation of forest 
and moor products. Who does not know of those wide 
expanses of monotonous pine foi'ests, left as Nature created 
rather than planted them, on the partly wet and parity 
sandy mounds and plains of the “ Landes,” stretching 
forth from sunny^Arcachon and La Teste, with its nursery 
of baby oysters supplying ^most of the oyster beds of 
Europe with ” spawn,” towards the Spanish frontier ? 
Those miserable pines, “ blecL” by continuous scratching 
for rosin to the whiteness of wool and the inflammability 
of straw, supply the resinous raw material out of which 
turpentine is made. There many comparatively small ,, 
men owning parts of those forests. These have combined 
to co-operative societies and now collect and convert their 
rosin in common. They all gain by it. The principal of the 
societies so formed sells its 10,000 barrels of rosimin the year. 
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Germany has turned its attention to a different kind 
of ligneous product more familiar to ourselves. There 
are considerable stretches of land in Prussia suited to the 
cultivation of osiers, to the remunerativeness of which 
plant our Board of Agriculture has recently called atten- 
tion. Osier beds have been exploited to advantage in 
more districts than one of this country by occupants of 
large farms. But it requires Co-operation to make them 
profitable also upon a reduced scale for small farmers. 
To make such osiers more profitable Prussian growers have 
combined to co-operative societies, more particularly. with 
a view to cheapening the peeling . and to facilitate the 
marketing. There is a considerable sale of osier switches,, 
large quantities of which are annually exported intO' 
Sweden. The principal co-operative peeling establish- 
ment is at Graudenz. 

Another heath product still, on which Co-operation 
has fastened its sway, is peat. There are large expanses 
of peat moss in Germany, in Sweden, and perhaps even 
more in Finland — which lastnamed has, under the guid- 
ance of the '' Pellervo,'* become a most co-operative*' 
country. Much of such area is composed of the properties 
of small men and, since on small areas peat cannot well be 
turned systematically to accoxmt, these men have combined 
to dig and work their peat in common, pressing (in Finland 
mostly cutting) peat cakes out of it, or else converting it 
into moss litter. In Germany this ?s a question simply 
of turning the product to better account. In Finland and 
Sweden It not unfrequently assumes the importance of a 
question of providing the small men of a village with the 
necessary fuel and litter. Accordingly in Finland and 
Sweden, wherever the jillagers have not peat moss of 
their own, they buy such for common exploitation, taking 
care to purchase their moss ** near their village. Co- 
opg^^tion admits of the employment of more perfected 
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inachinery and processes of work, as well as of more 
systematic exploitation of the moss, and in addition, where 
sale is an object, it greatly facilitates such. Finland in 
“^'.- ■1909 numbered over fifty co-operative peat-moss societies 
and the number was then steadily increasing. 

Although these lastnamed uses, to which Co-operation 
has been put,may not appeal to us directly for imitation, they 
may all the same prove useful as showing the many-sided- 
ness of co-operative practice and suggesting its application 
to produce more natural to our soil. 

Our main business in this connection is, however, 
likely to lie with the sale of fruit and vegetables — garden 
produce — ^generally such as Nature provides for us in 
abundance and of prized quality, with all the advantages 
of proximity to our markets in our favour. Those markets 
^ are the chosen markets of the world, to which other nations 
count it a privilege to be able to send their produce — the 
French railways running special trains, anticipating in 
point of priority, and now competing in swiftness with, 
the famous Rapide des Fleurs ” — to carry the fruit and 
primeurs, ripened by southern sunshine, to the Channel 
coast for shipment to us. 

Once more, on this ground, in spite of all such facilities 
and opportunities, we have remained lamentably back- 
ward, willingly pa5nng British money for foreign produce, 
and allowing British acres to remain under unprofitable 
O'ops, as if a return from laxld were immaterial to us. 
Experts of the fruit trade, heard in the recent Fruit 
Culture Inquiry, showed to what enormous extent we are 
in tMs matter fed from abroad, and complained that 
British growers will not take the trouble about their fruit 
which might ensure to them an J^dditional “;f30 an acre.’' 
France, with its vast Nature-favoured territory turned into 
a huge vineyard and -market garden, by close personal 
attention, and Belgium with its intensive ’’ culriiq'e— 
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wMch utilises even the shale in the soil for ripening grapes 
and other fruit requiring heat, for which we have to employ 
glass — have at length become our schoolmasters in this 
matter, And France, all astir as it is with the rearing 
of garden produce for exportation, has early discovered 
the use of Co-operation as the best means of turning its 
own facilities to account, by bringing, so to put it, profitable 
'' third-class traffic '' into the market. In this — to apply 
Baron Bethmann-Hollweg's reference to “ detail work'" 
— the work of hundreds of thousands of small, in many 
cases very small, cultivators, sending in their driblets of 
produce to grace our own or Parisian tables — combination 
has proved absolutely indispensable; and^ taking the 
shape of what we know as'' Co-operation,” it has produced 
its usual, beneficent results, to the profit of those co- 
operating. The mass of produce sent to us — say, only 
from France — and its variety, are truly remarkable. The*' 
first society, I believe — writing from memory — to organise 
this " rapide ” wholesale service of entire trains run 
through from the south to the Channel coast, was the 
Agricultural Syndicate of Vaucluse, the members of which 
had strawberries to sell — at the right time. Now there is 
produce — that is, vegetables and fruit and flowers of every 
kind — carried across France in astonishing abundance. 
Paimpol and Dunkirk send their potatoes, Caen its carottes d& 
Luc, Trets its melons verts and its immortelles, Cuges its 
capers, Roequevaire its a;^ricot pulp-»rof which it produces 
£16,000 worth in the year — Carpentras its strawberries, 
Groslayits pears and plums, Burgundy its black currants in 
profusion, Romorantin ite asparagus and beans, the Yonne 
its cherries, all the south, from Perpignan to the Var, its 
grapes and its flowers — ^in their natural shape or else 
distilled to perfumes— TSulouse more specifically its violets. 
Plougastel-Daoulas (in Brittany) emplo3^s two special 
steamers during the season to supply us, via Plymouth,. 
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with strawben-ies and pears. Two hundred and fifteen 
small farmers, comprising a full third of the population 
of the village, have combined to a co-operative society, 
which in 1908 sent us 667 tons of such produce of the value 
of 385,215 francs, out of which 197,656 francs was reckoned 
to be pure profit. The Herault, having sought relief for 
over-cheapness of over-produced wine by cultivating table 
grapes {chasselas), during the season sends up to Paris 
nighth- a special train of from thirty to forty trucks laden 
with such fruit. At Paris the annual deliveries of fruit 
from the provinces have increased, by the Orleans line, 
from 7,572 tons in 1880-89, to 24,834 tons in 1901-08 ; 
by the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean line from 17,130 
tons to 34,239. Of the 398,500 tons of fruit (exclusive 
of lemons, oranges, bananas, grape fruit and the like) 

. that we imported into the United Kingdom in 1908, France 
supplied no less than 66,500 tons — apples, pears, plums, 
and the like, that we might have grown for ourselves. 
And she complains that that is not enough 1 

One particular branch of fruit culture that is co- 
operatively exploited to good purpose is that of black 
currants {cassis), which are grown in Burgundy in great 
abundance and of highly valued aroma. This trade was 
not long ago entirely in the dealers' , hands. And dealers 
manipulated it to their own profit to the extent of defraud- 
ing growers of a good part of what was due to them, and 
also of terribly unseKling the market. In this, one of the 
’sfeadigst of fruit crops, with a remarkabh’ steady demand, 
prices went violently up and down, varying, ?n 1904, 
between 8 centimes and 60. This was, as MM. Martin 
and Martenot explain in their most interesting book La 
Cdte d'Ox Uresultat de manceuvres de speculation A 
The growers very rightly rebelled against it by com- 
bination and direct (collective) sale, well organised on the 
several markets so as to OA'ercrowd none and yet keep 
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nil suDDlied The measure has proved completely success- 
S frices have become steady, and the growers receive 

“"TpSh^VetluSve export trade, French co- 
operators have provided cold -f 

in special dep6ts, such as at Montreuil-sous-Bois liomg 
la Reine and^on a small scale, at Condrieu (near Lyons) 
fitted up with special refrigerators made m 
Lsts fruit may be safely stored-chemes for hfteen 
lys (after which period the stalks bepn ^ ^reak^off) 
strawberries up to twenty days, apncots for thir y y 

davs peaches: if put in at the right moment for from 
forty to fifty days. Grapes wiU keep for months. With 
the help of cold storage cars in trains fruit may safe y e 
cSrS a distance of 1,250 miles. And the expense is 
small. It is calculated at 1.20 francs for 100 kilogrammes 

(about 2 cwts.) for thirty days. _ ' 

And if, on the one hand, the quantity of this produce 

seems to call for remark, so does, on the other, the 
ness of pains bestowed upon it m its growing stages y 
small owners on their sometimes tiny garden beds. I 
rDl cdtivation perfected, as only Co-operat.on 
its watchful vigilance can perf^t 

for economical transport and profitable sale, as y 
cLplLn can mass it, which has efiected th.s result 
To this fact it is due that the commercial value of the 
produce raised has been so remarkably increased— at 
Vallaron, for instance, the pTice realisecTfor orange blossoms 
from 0.30 francs to 1.50 and even 2.00 francs. . 

In f'rance pulp making is extensively practised. 
Whatever of the enormous mass of fruit there produced 
cannot be got rid of to Paris, England or Germany, is 
preserved, and to a gre^t extent made into pulp, which 
' constitutes one of the most useful articles of trade Pulp- 
ing can be carried out only on a. large scale ; hence it 
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distinctly calls for Co-operation. But the instailation 
required for it is not costly. A plant to be purchased for 
£120 to £160 will suffice for turning out 60 cwts. a day. 
For making pulp, fruit is sterilised in tins, after the removal 
of stalks and stems. Roquevaire turns out large quantities 
of apricot pulp ; Dijon, the Cote-cFOr generally, the 
Bouches-du-Rhone and Vaucluse provide mainly black 
and red currants, cherries, raspberries, and plums. It 
seems odd that we should have to fill our store rooms with 
pulp from foreign parts, when one of our standing com- 
plaints is that we cannot find a remunerative market for 
our own fruit — ^in its raw state — in this country. 

Thei'e is more of this same co-operative trade. Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Italy, and also Germany and Austria, 
have their own tales to tell. Belgium and Holland — with 
its tums — frighten German growers with their exports intO' 
Germany. Switzerland pours its fruit by trainfuls into 
the Fatherland.” And there are exchanges of grapes, 
to improve the vintage. Nor does Italy lag behind with 
its sun-browned grapes and other produce. 

In the United States — ^in which, to accept a statement 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
more than half the National Agriculture, as I'epresented,. 
in altogether 6,100,000 farms, is (let us say, ‘ more or less ’) 
co-operatively organised ” — ^the things done in respect of 
fruit astonish one by their bigness. The Californian Fruit 
Growers, having close upon 12,000 members, cultivate, 
^among them, abouf 120,000 aares, and despatch annually 
about 15,000,000 boxes of fruit. The Wathen Fruit 
Growers’ Association in 1910 (l;?eing then five years old) 
disposed of about 40,000,000 boxes, equal to about 100 
railway truck loads of strawberries alone, in addition to 
35,000 boxes of grapes (of whiqii the district as a whole 
despatched 50,000, showing Co-operation to have secured 
the lion’s share of the •trade), 10,000 boxes of raspberries, 

A'. 
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20,000 of blackberries, 62,500 baskets of cherries, curra 
and gooseberries, and 326 truck loads of apples, to 
collective value (for apples) of £36,000. Surely here s an 
example to take to heart ! One measure which is said to 
have contributed very materially to *6 improvement m 
the state of the market is the practice adopted of selling 
fruit by public auction. 

There are two points upon which, in connection with 
this class 'f industries, we shall do well to fix our attention 
from the . -St, the claims of which speak for themselves- 
and the necessity of urging which the recent Inquiry in'O 
Fruit Culture has made abundantly clear. 

The first is the importance of growing the most 
marketable produce ; the second is the most businesslike- 
organisation of the sale. 

How much we err in respect of the first of these two ^ 
points has been plainly shown by the evidence given m ' 
the course of the abovenamed inquiry. “ We cannot seU 
ten bushels hardly of one variety of English fruih You 
do not know what you are going to have with Enghs 
fruit. We cannot get our grocers to keep English apples, 
because we cannot depend upon keeping up a supp 3^ 
It is almost impossible to get fresh customers on to English 

apples.” ■ r- 1 ■ 1 

That mistake has been completely got over m Colonial 

and United States societies, and also in France. Growers- 
there know on what side their bread is, buttered, and they 
themselves take care to have the butter by cultivating mor& 
uniformly and more carefully. ' Tliis it is, in part, Vhich 
has made the United Spates fruit auctions, which are 
largely responsible for the success obtained, so useful^^and 
so easily arranged. “ The knowledge of the market,” so 
says an American writer# reporting on the fruit industry 
of the United States in the Bulldin of the InternaUoml 
Institute of Agriculture, “ is not enough; one must also- 
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satisfy its requirements, providing the consumers with 
the kinds of fruit for wliich they have a national prefer- 
ence ; the fruits supplied must also be of a quality not 
only good and sound, but uniform and typical, so that 
uniform prices may be establislied, or prices only varying 
for large classes.” And such stiuty of producing uniform, 
typical ” fruit is rightly carried further, so as to provide 
for a maximimi of uniform and good fruit, “ fancy ” or 
“ choice/' in one'" Union,” In some Uiiiotis in the United 
States this result has been carried to sucli a, point that 
90 per ('cnt. of the fruit delivered comes up to the mark 
of satisfactor}' saleableness. 

As regards businesslike niaiiagement, the first point 
is that of grading. 

'‘Tile most important j>art out and out in the matter,” 
so writes M. Raymond Gavoty, a fit spokesman for 
the Frencli, as being President of the Union of Agricul" 
tural Syndicates of the Alps and Provence, 'Us the very 
careful grading of goods, the olfer of them in a presentable 
condition and the steady delivery of goods of good 
quality and strictly uniform.” 

The Americans have various gradations, the two 
topmost of which are “choice” and “fancy,” which 
latter means very carefully selected, one by one, rejecting 
every fruit that shows the slightest flaw, if it be only 
a speck of the size of a pin's head upon the peel. 

TJie next point is packing. And in the United 
-States we find that Fruit Growers’ Unions have their 
own skilled and trained, responsible “packers,” who 
manage the business and may be trusted to do this. 
To make his resjjORsibility elf active, every packer is 
required to stamp his own particular mark upon every 

* ‘VLa (juostion qiii prirnci tout e’est le triage sev'ere de la 
itiarchanclise, la bonne presentation et la regularite d’expedition 
de prodiiits tres iinifornies et de bonne qiialite.'’ 
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case or box that he packs, for any faulty condition 
in which he is subsequently called to account. The 
packers are paid by the box packed and can easily earn 
2 \ to 3 dollars a day. 

And the third point is the study of the market. 
The '"Peninsular Products E.xchange of Maryland’' 
pays something like 10,000 dollars a year on nothing 
but the collection and diffusion of information as to 
the condition of the fruit market. But all this has 
resulted in fruit growers obtaining — in some districts, 
for instance in the " Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union ’’— just double the price that they used to obtain 
before resort to Co-operation, and in the violent fluctuations 
of price in earlier times being brought to an end. 

The teaching of the markets, the example of our 
colonial fellow citizens with their huge fruit culture, 
the example also of such homes of research as Woburn, 
and the most useful instruction given b}^ Lad3’ Warwick 
and her competent deput}^ Miss Edith Bradley, have 
at length brought the more enlightened among us to 
understand the value of growing superior qualities of 
fruit, and growing more or less uniform crops, so as to 
be able to contract, not indeed for the " 100,000 bushels ” 
of unifortn fruit that dealers speak of as conning from 
single firms in the Colonies, but at any rate for large 
consignments whicl] will furnish supplies for some little 
time. There is, once morg, somethirig like " a rent ” 
between an inferior and mixed apple crop from an old- • 
fashioned farm garden, and the neatly uniform, carefuliy 
graded fruit of a superioi^ kind, selected so as to suit 
the particular soil and site, which comes to us fronijhe 
Colonies. In that "forest of fruit trees ” in the western 
counties, 76 per cent, of •whose produce in apples goes 
into the cider press, the difference may not be a matter 
of very great account. Nevertheles'b, even in cider press- 
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iiig, the quality and sameness of fruit do make a difference 
— as witness the higher price gladly paid in Germany 
for the noted ‘'Borsdorf ” cider, the ''Borsdorf " apple 
being a favourite variety, in taste rather resembling 
our “Cox’s Pippins/' And in France, Co-operation is 
successfully practised for cider-making. For table fruit, 
however, the mixed, ungraded, probably not even carefully 
packed lot of apples is not “ in it " by the side of better 
prepared produce, The same thing holds good of other 
fruit, and of eveiy variety of vegetables. The entire world 
appears to have come round to the view of “the Colonel “ 
ill Swift s “ Polite Conversation,” who modestly protested 
that “the best was good enough for him.” And there 
is “money” in studying the taste of customers. In 
the Agricultural Organisation Society societ}^ members 
have found that after taking our advice to pack 
their fruit carefully, they netted a better price ; and 
when, on the top of this, they took to grading it, they 
did better still. And they discover no inclination what- 
ever to revert to their old happy-go-lucky ways — because, 
as was stated by one highly experienced witness in the 
Fruit Culture Inquiry, nothing pays better. “The 
packing of English fruit is by universal testimony ex- 
ceedingly bad as a rule. It compares most unfavourably 
with that of foreign and colonial fruit.” And gi'ading 
alone was shown to make a difference of so mau};^ shillings 
a bushel on the prjce received^for the whole crop, “ perhaps 
representing £^o an acre.” 

"There is little more required to satisfy our second 
postulnte. For our market h practically everywhere in 
oiii;^coimtry, and ready — in truth, eager — to receive British 

produce, if offered in good- -let us say “habitually 

grK.)5.1 “ -condition. And eveii'^whore a stiff railway tariff 

opposes an obstacle, Co-operation knows how to overcome 
that. In connection ^vitll this it deserves to be pointed 
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out that everywhere else, 'the^fruit 

even the “Jgiscale, as practised by co-opera- 

trade, earned on on a larg ,P facilities 

rrr.hrEaSwarCoSni-. T-' «' ■ 

accorded by th y substance 

“«rt««a‘dy 

’mone, contributed need not be large 
-unS rsodety ov.ra„.biti.»sly 

rcrirc+nt “ dendts ” But there must be some, the society 
rsfb. aC'to atand upon it. o™ legs, nere may 
r borrowed money, o, money contributed by we 
wishers who look for no personal benefit beyond a fa 
.tp of interest But there must be a certain amount 
ofshle SSfal belonging to participating members ; 

Id t£ morn toe is of such, the better will the society 
Se. You cannot rely altogether upon torowed capital 
The scheme of organisation which has Become 
Is to S the "Federated Growers” of Birmingham, 

has muefto recommend ‘it. It makes every member 

SeZ at least one £i share at the outset. After that. 
„ 4^ of .very £50 of moduo. sold ^ 

the member is required !o take up another £i share, 
until he holds ten in all. That holding entities him 
to sell through the society £500 worth of produce per 
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annum. Out of the profits accruing interest is paid 
at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, upon the shares. Of 
the balance one half is carried to reserve ; and not less 
than 5 per cent, is paid as bonus to workers ; the re- 
mainder may be credited as bonus to members, in pro- 
portion to their sales, and to the Industrial Co-operative 
Society of Birmingham— the support of which, both 
as a member and as a purchaser, the Committee has wisely 
bespoken — in proportion to its purchases. Several other 
societies have already adopted similar rules — no doubt 
finding that they must bind their members to somewhat 
substantial payments. Flesli shrinks from such engage- 
ment ; but it is necessar}'’' to success. The Industrial 
Society’s interest having been enlisted, we have here 
a case in which the two branches of the co-operative 
movement make such common cause as by their several 


positions they appear called upon to make. A distribu- 
tive society has further means of coming to the productive 
society’s aid without sacrifice to itself. It may provide 
the hampers required for carriage, the cost of which 
it may recoup in price, whereas the outlay would weigh 
heavily upon <the infant productive society’s slender 
resources. 

Making sure of an adequate and steady supply 
,of produce is not always an easy matter. People are 
apt to show themselves sceptical. Who knows but 
they might manage to do better for themselves. There 
is \^lways the chapter of accidents. At any rate they 
would not bind themselves altogether. So* they hang 
back. And yet the society have a support that 
it '"can rely upon. Wherever a fair nucleus of such 



support may be counted upon, organisers will not be j , 
wrong in beginning, though th% first ground to be covered^^^^ 
prove a little rough, hoping for recruits to drop in as^ ! 
they move along. But where the support to be obtained 
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t . 1 , modicum of volume, the proposed 

/°had betti not be formed ; for it can do no good 
society had bettei no 

What support it obtains societies, 

to make ^ jjtions shipwrecked because 

formed ,h.m:-ac»p. 

members »»"“ „ dealer for their best Itmt 

an attractive otte "shoot” the inferior 

(or other ^ to do with as best it could. 

balance upon not exercised sufficient 

; A leading Swiss society, which had Fortunately 

caution, has lost much ^^^Fs fruit trade 

it was ^""2)11^0°!^ down as altogether a success, 
it has not been able to J o published 

And Reports tell the same 

S I because ^ were irregular in theh - 

rid not loyal in f ^jX^toM 

franklyput,to;jXP:,frhai^^^^^^ 

difficulty in X cffil it ‘^bobbery ” fruL In England 
will coniine it’self orcteivdy to one 

Stl and to its market. This is no. a qnestron of 
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apples or pears or plums only, but of specific kinds of 
such fruit, and equally so of vegetables. 

Being grown, the produce ought to be carefully 
“ graded,” and well and carefulty packed. Both processes 
. are, as lias been shown, very generally neglected in this 
country. And yet success depends upon nothing more 
than upon their being expertly carried out. 

Bringing such produce upon the market opens a new 
chapter of difficulties. After the failure of the late Lord 
Winchiisea’s ambitious scheme, and of dozens of similar 
projects attempted abroad, one is sorry to see advocates 
of Co-operation fall back once more upon the idea of 
maintaining depots. The objections to such course have 
already been set forth. A good producer may— indeed is 
very likely to — prove a sony salesman. The way in 
wffiich a co-operative society should proceed has been 
very properly and clearl}^ marked out by tlie Daiiisli Egg, 
Butter, and Bacon societies. Its aim should be to 
establish a dominant reputation for quality, to ]:)e depemled 
upon, which is*sure to command custom sucli as will ])e 
much better ministered to by skilled salesmen otlier than 
.agricultural co-operators. Brands, trade marks, adver- 
tising, appeals to the eye, are all perfect]}/ in place. But 
it is only in rare instances that co-operati^'e productive 
societies’ shop trade has answored. It is for fiistribiiti\'e 
so('ieties to practise that. Hence the importance of inter- 
relations. ’ 

Ip this island the Blairgowrie co-operative fruit 
growers have in respect of the point here urgdll set an 
excellent example. They have focussed their business in 
a centre, which is in communication, by telephone and 
telegraph, with ail the centres for sale and the sources of 
.supply coming into account. At fhat centre the\.- maintain 
a dependable skilled manager. And with such help they 
•do just what the Eastern Counties Co-operative Farmers 
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with their live stock, that is, they direct the goods from 
Seh severi producing places to the best mar^t 

cut a skilled agent in charge of them, and so, whi e avoiding 
fdut SywLre, secure for their members the highest 
price that I skilled man can obtain. As time goes on we 
^ Iv T^ryect to do very much more business with the 
SdustriS societies. That will be weU and good. If some 
societies choose to take up their position in Covent Garde , 
like the East Anglian Fanners, or at Bmmngham, ice 
Federated Growers, and offer to act as agents for c 
operators elsewhere, one is bound to ^ J 
It is for the moment their speculation. Let us hope tn 
out of this ofier some well organised federation for usi 
.m develop, such as »ight be^^. 

■Hve fruit and vegetable trade generally. But toi tne 
momenfit is a vLture. And generally speaking mere ^ 
agency promises to pay best and involve least expense 

A subject closely allied to fruit growing that of 

preserving fruit grown, so as to avoid a g^ at *he 

same time extend the period of sale. 
recommended “ jam.” There is no reason why farmers 
should not combine for the co-operative making of cider 
•or perry, just as they do abroad for pressing their grape . 
But thJidea of jam occurs most naturally to us jam-eating 
Britons. We have it on the authority of leading mien in 
the jam trade that the taste for jam is ^teadily extending. 
Whltever politicians of a past day may have thought the^ 

public, no^ is “on the side of Mr. Gladstone.” Th&e i 

Lit bottling also, which,our Board of Agriculture has 
singled out for special recommendation. However tfiere 
is very little “ pulp ” made in this country. And ye , 
there seems not a little cail for it. For pulp possesses the 
u, good quality of keeping for years ; and it is most useful 
for coLerting into sugared products. Indeed, our manu- 
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facturers of preserves use large quantities of it. Only the 
great bulk of what they use comes from abroad. 

Vegetables likewise will bear preserving. There is 
indeed plenty of scope for their production and also for 
their bottling and tinning. We receive such large quan- 
tities from abroad ! And their cultivation and manufacture 
lend themselves so very readily to co-operative practice ! 

Why do we not grow more tomatoes ? On the Woolwich 
Society’s farm they yielded £90 an acre. There is a 
French agricultural syndicate— in this instance answering 
to a co-operative society — which turns out its 1,000 tons 
annually for the Paris market. 

Co-operation has in Great Britain not remained 
altogether idle or barren on the ground here spoken of. 

W^e have, apart from the Blairgowrie Society already 
mentioned, a very modest array of produce growing 
co-operative societies also in England, some of which 
have begun well. Apart from the East Anglian and 
Birmingham societies already spoken of, there are the 
Pershore Fruit Market, also the Worthing and District 
Market Growers’ Association. There is a society in 
Guernsey ; there are others in Bromsgrove, Marton in 
Lancashire, Swan wick, Halstead, Badsey. And a district 
in Anglesey has, under Lord Boston’s lead, converted itself 
into a second Haarlem, producing, co-operatively, narcissus 
bulbs and flowers. But the entire movement is still only 
in its early infaru:y. And results are, accordingly, re- 
‘stricted. One may hope that now that Agricultural 
Go-dperation has become fashionable, and the^ Board of 
Agiiculture is making laudablcr efforts to promote it, this J ; i 

particular branch of it, which, among productive branches, I V ' 

appears to promise the best results, and which is so truly t r ' 

congenial to our circumstancesT will be widely taken up ^ 
and practised. ' ' 



X.-LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT. 

Later, generally speaking, than ourselves, foreign 
nations have learned to appreciate the value of having 
improved live stock on their farms — live stock which bears 
a better look, and yields better produce, and sells for a 
very much better price than the old. But once the lesson 
was learned, it was well taken to heart and, in a truly 
democratic way, carried very much further than it has been 
among our own fine pedigree herds or in our primitive bull 
and boar societies. Foreign Governments, more especially 
in Germany and Switzerland, have been in many instances 
truly lavish in their pains and their pecuniary support/ 
to encourage the improvement of stock of every kind — 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, down to rabbits and goats 
(which iastnamed are by no means despised as farm stock) 
— in the main by the employment of well-bred sires 
distributed over the country, or else by severe limitations 
in licensing — without which no sire may be employed 
outside its own stud or herd — and, lastly, by public grants 
and by prize competitions. And although local patriotism 
may occasionally have run away with better judgment, 
as favouring local breeds, where others might have been 
employed to greater advantage, in any case the value gi 
the stoct kept, and its productive capacity, have }ty such 
ineans been enormously gaugmented. 

However,^ Government assistance alone, so it was 
soon found, could not accomplish everything in the matter. 
There must be willing sti>ck owners as well, to take advan- 
tage of the help given and, beyond this, to act indepen- 
dently for themselves. Among small folk doing this was 
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found possible only by means of Co-operation. There 
must be a number of men to act in common, or the expense 
would prove crushing and the results disappointing. It 
is on such grounds that a peculiar type of co-operative 
societies has been generated abroad, of which we in this 
country as yet know little, if anything — namely, societies 
for the improvement of members' live stock of various 
kinds, by systematic breeding and attention given to 
females as well as to males, and to their yield as well as 
to their form, and by the exclusion of faulty specimens 
from co-operative herds. We have, of course, our stud- 
book and herdbook societies and the like, and they do 
excellent work. But their object is not at all the same 
as that here spoken of. Foreign countries have them 
likewise. These societies get up shows and prize com- 
petitions, and keep genealogical records. But they do 
^ not co-operate for economic purposes, enabling the small 
farmer to take his place as a breeder of pedigree animals 
by the side of the large one, and thereby to realise greatly 
increased prices. 

That is in itself an answer to the possible objection 
among ourselves, that in view of the high place that we 
have conquered, even in the outside world's estimation, 
by our highly improved breeding, among ourselves similar 
societies do not seem called for. Our breeding notoriously 
does stand high. But there are many enough small 
farmers who, owing^to the scantiness of their means, and 
tjieir want of knowledge, derive no benefit from it. It is 
these men that co-operative breeding is designed to assist. 
It makes a world of difference, g^s we now know, whether 
a cow^or a pig is of good breed or of bad. Also one cannot 
by any means make sure that our show breeding, even in 
the wealthy man's yard, is rea% economically the best, 
as yielding the best returns. The proof of the cow is in 
the milking ; that of the pig in the fattening. On such 
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points co-operative rearing is likely to prove more useful 
than wealthy men’s fancy breeding, as being more com- 
monly utilitarian. 

It also deserves to be pointed out that Co-operation 
has a voice for the small man where pure reason and even 
Government pressure may prove ineffective. An instance of 
this is what has happened in Eastern Flanders, where the- 
authorities had long fruitlessly done their uttermost to* 
promote improved breeding of cows by means of shows,, 
prizes and attempted compulsion. Their injunction was 
that every parish should hold an annual show, towards 
which they freely offered money. There was no response.. 

The small Belgian, like his brother in Sussex, ‘'wun’t be 
druv.” Co-operation came on the scene, giving the peasant 
a motive to will as well as to do, and shows are now 
regularly held and largely attended, and breeds have in. 
consequence been greatly improved. There is accordingly 
something to be said for Co-operation. 

Practical co-operation in live stock keeping may be- 
said to have begun, not with the breeding but with the 
purchase of cattle. An early form of this, which has 
yielded good results, is that of the Thurgau Viehleihkassen 
or Caisses Thurgoviniennes, to which I have called attention 
at greater length elsewhere.* Originating in the Swiss 
canton of Thurgau, it has quickly spread into some adjoin- 
ing cantons, where it is found to work equally well. The 
co-operative society” m this case Is the civil parish — 
which often enough, embraces two or three eccles;i^stical 
parishes "and therefore represents a rather substantial body 
of ratepayers. In a parish meeting these ratepayers 
decide by vote whether to establish a Viehleihkasse not. 

If the vote be favourable, they give the cowkeepers in the ^ 

^ See ‘‘The Poor MaiTs Cow” in the '‘National Review” of 
October, 1804, and pp. 396 and 397 . in People's Banks ” 
^TMrd Edition). ^ ■ , ’ : 
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parish the unstinted use of their common credit, in order 
to enable them — supposing that their application for credit 
is approved as warranted under the circumstances — 
adequately to stock their little holding with cows. Such 
cows in the first instance the parish buys itself, through 
its officers appointed for the purpose, handing them over 
afterwards to the applicants and keeping a lien upon 
them. The officers mentioned have a voice in the selection 
of each particular cow, which has furthermore to pass an 
examination by the parish veterinary surgeon and must 
of course be insured and also well fed, to the satisfaction 
of the parish authorities, who steadily inspect the keeping. 
The price is paid off by instalments, which are occasionally 
spread out over a very long period. The business has 
proved remarkably safe, and its result has been that 
two or three cows are now kept where otherwise there 
would be only one. 

Something very similar is practised on a small scale in 
France. Only there it is agrii'iih\.ira] syndicates wffiich 
provide the necessary money to the extenr. of four- fifths of 
the price of the cow, to be made sure by insurance up to the 
full amount advanced, and to be repaid within four years. 
This system is said to work well. But of course a Raiffeisen 
bank could, without special organisation, render precisely 
the same services as do those specially organised syndicates 
and the parishes in Switzerland. There is anotlier organi- 
sation in operation 'in France, ♦which is likewise reported 
to woik beneficially. It has for its object, not the buying, 
but only the lending out of cows to small cultivafors who 
lack the means to buy them. Tlie beasts ax'e lent as 
in-calf heifers, for the term of three years, to be restored 
when about to give birth to their fourth calf, at an animal 
hire of 20 or 30 francs. In the arrondissement of Saint 
Grner 285 heifers are s^id to have been lent out in this 
way since 1908, ev^ry one of which was duly restored. 
fNo loss whatever has been sustained. ^ 
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Ail this, however, is not breeding. 

In specifically milk producing countries the marked 
difference in the yield of milk as between carefully bred 
and selected cows, on the one hand, and ordinary animals 
on the other, was bound to attract notice. Accordingly 
what are now known as Control Societies — ^that is, 
societies formed, among other objects, for noting dowm 
periodically the yield of milk given by each cow — became 
at an early date a recognised institution in Switzerland. 

It is from there that they have spread elsewhere. Looking 
back upon experience collected through a number of years, 
we are now in a position to draw an instructive com- 
parison. Observations made at the public Dairy School 
at Riitti, in Switzerland, have shown that under the 
system of Control,'' and of judicious mating, the yield 
of milk per cow has increased from 2,970 (in 1878) to 3,106 
kilogrammes (in 1888) and 3,700 kilogrammes (in 1905), 
^with a maximum yield of 5,656 kilogrammes recorded, as 
compared with 4,288 kilogrammes in 1878, and 4,363 in 
1888. And in the Increased quantity of milk—which in 
itself supplies a powerful argument in favour of improving 
— the proportion of butterfat, which practically determines 
the value of the milk, has concurrently gone up from an 
unknown quantity in 1878 to 3.76 per cent, in 1901 and 
3.80 per cent, in 1905. And at the present time 4 per 
cent, is quite common. The Federation of Red-and-White 
(Simmenthal) Breeding Societies, w|;iose method is pre- 
sumably more systematic, have still more telling results 
to show.-^ Their average has gone up to 3,798 kilogrammes, 
and their maximum to 5,849 kilogrammes, with 3.85 per 
cent, butterfat. 

Denmark has copied the system of '' Control from 
Switzerland, and the results in that country have^roved 
no less encouraging. Official figures given in Cooperation 
dans l> Agriculture en Danemark, published in 1910, show 
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that in the interval between 1898 and 1908 the average 
yield of milk has gone up in Denmark from 2,041 to 2,661 
kilogrammes, and among better class types of cattle to 
3,000 kilogrammes (660 gallons), and in exceptional cases 
to 4,500 kilogrammes (990 gallons), and even 6,000 kilo- 
grammes (1,320 gallons). The figures for butterfat are 
not given. 

Once more, in the Netherlands, where there is a 
heavii}- milking breed of cattle, the average yield per cow 
has gone up from 812 gallons in 1897 to 1,019 gallons in 
1904. It has declined a little since, but still stands at 
898 gallons, with, generally speaking, 3.50 per cent, 
butterfat, as a mean between the tw’’o extremes of 2.90' 
and 3.70 per cent. — which is satisfactory, considering that 
the traditional characteristics of Dutch (and also Frisian 
and Oldenburg) cattle ai'e: much milk but rather thin. 

'' To quote one more case, from Germany — at Soldin, in 
Brandenburg, among 1,017 cows supervised by a Control^^ 
Societ}" formed in 1907, the average yield of milk per cow 
was found in 1908 to be 2,661 kilogranimes, with 3.22 per 
cent, butterfat, producing 95 kilogrammes of butter and 
a net profit of 108.06 marks per cow. There was a rise 
in the very next year. And by 1910 the average yield had 
increased to 2,885 kilogrammes milk, with, it is true,, 
only 3.15 per cent, butterfat, but producing loi kilo- 
grammes of butter and 132.65 marks net profit, that is, 
more by 24.59 marl^'than in 1^08, a matter of £1,271 on 
the 1,017 cows. But, thanks to the improvement brought 
about T)y the Control Society, the number of cattle kept 
had concurrently gone up (inclTtding growing beasts) by 
about ^10 per cent. The average yield per qow in Ireland 
is about 450 gallons. 

N^w here is conclusive proof ^f the value of improved 
breeding. Nobody who had such figures brought under 
his notice could possibly Temain insensible to their meaning* 
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^ And that it is which has led to the organisation of breeding- 
on co-operative lines, under which submission to the rules 
established by experience becomes a necessity. 

Even more than this, however, has been achieved. 

It is the merit of Herr von Wattenwiel, of Elfenau,. 
near Berne, to have first deduced the practical lesson from 
the logic here brought under notice. His creative instinct 
was stimulated by the fact that, under pressure of com- 
^ petition, cowkeeping had ceased, even in Switzerland, to 
f yield a fully remunerative return. Even of the whilom 
noted Gruyere cheese only the very best known brands- 
would fully repay the making. The price of milk had 
; become subject to violent fluctuations and w^as likewise* 

‘ gi\'ing way. There were pow^erful combinations of middle- 
men and consumers in the field, pressing it down. How- 
I ever there was one kind of animal production which 
maintained a high standard of remunerativeness, and that 
1 was rearing animals for breeding purposes. Herr von 
I W'attenwiel was accordingly not content with devising 
I means for the improvement of the breed of milch-cows in 
|i the possession of farmers. He would enable the small 
if farmer to enter the lists as a, Breeder, like the large, in 
'i order to obtain remunerative prices for pedigree beasts. 

i His object was to democratise ” breeding. 

T'\')r such enterprise conditions in Switzerland appeared 
generally favourable. For the Swiss are born herdsmen. 
And Swiss cattle are populai"' on the whble Continent and, 

I beyond that, in the new world. Their most redoubtable ^ 
I ■ competitor^ abroad are the heavy black-and-white beasts 
I ; reared in Holland, Oldenburg and the adjoining marshy 
I' districts, suited^ for lowlying country. The Swiss breeds. 

.. are distinct iveh* mountain breeds. They are three in num- 
0' her : the heavy brown Schwyz breed, the lighter red-and- 
f white Simmenthal, and the black-and-white Fribourg, 
which is considered to be a replica of the Simmenthal 
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with a changed coat. Of the three the Berne, or Simmen- 
thal breed, commands the widest market. This breed has 
become in a way one of the parents of ail the valued hill 
breeds of Germany. However even pui^e-bred Swiss cattle 
will not long retain their valued characteristics away from 
their own mountains, where, during the summer months, 
when up on their Alpage, they benefit richly by the crisp, 
fragrant herbage, the inyigorating air and the free move- 
ment allowed. Accordingly there is a constant demand 
for new, genuinely Swiss blood for infusion in the acclima- 
tised breeds all over the globe. Hence the Swiss enjoy 
the valuable advantage of an extensive, never failing 
market, which makes good prices. 

Bent upon utilising this circumstance, Herr von 
Wattenwiel began operations in 1888. He soon got a 
sufficient number of cowkeepers in his parish together to 
act ; but he could not even attempt to persuade them, 
poorish people that they were, to discard at once their 
haphazard bred cows and invest in pedigree beasts. The 
sacrifice called for would have been too great. He must 
accordingly be content to begin with buying a good pure 
bred bull, and taking care that from the moment of the 
formation of what was to become a very composite pedi- 
gree herd not a drop of doubtful blood should be permitted 
to intrude. 

Herr von Wattenwiehs first Live Stock Improvement 
Association was formed, like#»all that have follovrecl, with 
a coital subscribed in shares, which as a rule range from 
20 to 50 francs, issued in what number either a member’s 
•own choice or else the Rules Toight determine, and often 
■enough proportioned to the number of cows brought to 
the herd ” — which is not the same thing as cows owned 
by "the members collectively, fnasmuch as after the first 
formation the society would admit only pedigree beasts 
to the “ herd.” The cows to be admitted must first pass 
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muster before a tribimal of experts. A man might accord- 
ingly have more cows in his yard than were recognised as 
members of the herd ” and admitted to contact with 
the herd's” bull. The total number of cows admitted 
to the ” herd ” must naturally be regulated by what the 
bull or bulls could serve. As a rule it stands at about 
eighty, but in some cases it also rises to 100. Should there 
be too few herd ” cows to employ the full powers of the 
bull, then the bull might be allowed, by way of exception, 
to serve others. But there would be no entry of this in 
the herdbook. And the '' herd's ” cows must always have 
the preference. On their shares members became entitled 
to a moderate dividend ; but their main benefit was to 
be sought in having a good bull at their service, and. in 
being placed in a favourable position for disposing of the 
cows’ ofispring, being herdbook beasts. The money 
required for starting a society of this kind Herr von 
AVattenwiel puts at about £ 6 ^, being about the value of 
a good I)ul1. To secure an income, every member is called 
upon to pledge himself to bring a determined number of 
cows to the bull every year. The serving fee as a rule 
stands at only 2 francs, but there are cases in which as 
much as 5 francs is charged. ■ 

To examine the cows to be received into the " herd" 
there is a committee of three experts, upon the competence 
of whom of course the entire success of the association may 
be said to depend. 'Fhe bull is likewise selected with 
particular care, being, as a rule, bought young. It, is a’' 
very common practice to have two bulls, one full grown 
and vdoing the main work,®'the other growing , up and put 
to work gradually and sparingly. The bull rerUains 
throughout the collective property of the association, and 
. is sold for the association’s account whenever it grov^ too 
heavy, wliich as a rule happens when it is about five years 
old, ^ although animals are sometimes used at a more 
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advanced age. This is the best practice. In some Belgian. 
S3mdicates, on the other hand, the bull is debited to the* 
man appointed as its keeper at its estimated selling value 
to the butcher, and so credited once more when it comes 
to be sold, for the keeper’s account, who is allowed to 
pocket any gain that he may make by skilful bargaining. 

The drawbacks attaching to this method do not require 
to be pointed out. 

The keeping of the bull and all necessary attendance 
are invariably committed to one member of the association 
selected for his peculiar fitness for the task. He is allowed 
a certain payment for service and keep, settled by agree- 
ment, and is carefully supervised by a special committee, 
who stand on no etiquette. In many cases this man. 
receives the serving fees as his own reward ; in others, 
he is made to account for them and paid his remuneration 
by fixed salary. The lastnamed seems the better practice. 

The Committee see to it that the animal is properly housed, ; 
groomed, exercised, or else grazed, and fed on a dietary .i 
prescribed beforehand. iV general I'ule laid down is that ■ 
it should at all time be in a condition to be sold for f' 
slaughtering to the butcher. The Committee also check j ' 
the biilFs employment. In fact, every particular is 
scrupulously supervised ; for the members of the associa- S 
tion well knotv that if all things are not well done, their i; 
combination will be all to no purpose. 

The keeping of '' herd cows is likewise made a 
subject of regular inspection by the same committee. In | 
consideration of the benefits to be obtained tjarough the | 
association in the better sale of beasts, members are 
expected, and are quite content, to haVe their liberty 
enc:^ached upon and in the ijiatter to be placed under ^ 
tutelage. x-- 

There is a x'egister for the society, of course ; but 
societies liave long since combined tq ipore or less powerful 
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federations, grouped according to the breed kept (Sim- 
menthal, Schwyz or Fribourg) /and such federations inspect 
on a larger scale and have their common herdbook — which 
■ common herdbook, being valuable for sales, constitutes 
perhaps the most potent inducement to member's to join. 
In such herdbook, apart from the genealogical data, every 
particular attaching to each animal is noted, whether it 
be favourable or the reverse. Of course the yield of each 
cow is put down from year to year ; and it is the yield 
• of the dam mainly which determines the selling price of 
the offspring, whether bull or heifer. 

Both the Federations and the Associations hold 
independent annual shows, at which ail beasts belonging 
to the particular “ herd are exhibited and judged minutely 
by selected experts on the particular breed, invited from 
other districts. A distinctive feature is there made of 
'' family ’’ exhibits — the offspring, more particularly of 
fnilis, being shown side by side with their sire, so that 
people may be able to judge of the permanency of dis- 
tinctive features. Such shows serve the purpose of a 
useful advertisement — for they are freely visited by 
persons interested in the breed. And they are also greatly 
valued as permitting a comparison showing how the herd ’’ 
has improved, or else deteriorated, or changed in particular 
features. 

By such means the difficulties of breeding pedigree 
beasts in small herds have been successfully surmounted, 
and small farmers have been enabled to enter the lists 
against large breeders and sell their young beast* at 
breeding prices. A young bull, which used to sell ior 
1,000 francs, now fetches 5,000 ; and a calf that was 
considered well'*got rid of at 40 francs now goes for 100, 
150, and even 200 francs. ^ There are large numbers ^Id, 
in the main at annual markets held severally by the five 
Federations, comprising among them about 600 associa- 
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tions, with about 12,000 members — which numbers ixir 
themselves afford evidence of the popularity of the system. 

In respect of improving the quality of milch-cows, 
Herr von WattenwieFs associations have accomplished a 
great deal. Figures indicating the increased yield of milk 
have already been quoted. Along with a larger yield, the 
quality of milk has likewise been improved, and 4 per 
cent, of butterfat is now a common proportion. In 
addition to this, the yielding life of cows has been length- 
ened. Cows ordinarily yield best between their third and 
fifth calves. But they now go on yielding in remunerative 
quantities up to their twelfth, and sometimes even their 
fifteenth year. As for the number of beasts sold, the two 
largest of the five Federations mentioned dispose of 900 
to 1,000 beasts each annually at their great sales, including 
both young bulls and heifers. 

While appreciably improving the animal material for 
both milk-selling and butter or cheesemaking, this 
perfected breeding has at the same time sensibly relieved 
the glut of animals employed in such industries, so that 
Agriculture has gained by it in two ways. 

An institution so useful and so strongly recommended 
by its results could scarcely fail to tempt to imitation 
in other lands. Indeed, paternal Governments, observing 
what it had accomplished, left cowkeepers little time to 
bethink themselves upon the matter. German Govern- 
ments, more particularly South German, early gave what 
" encouragement they could. They detected the advan- 



tages, not only of studying the impi'ovement of cattle, 1^ 
but also of employing the co-%perative method for doing p,: 
so, in- order to enlist the interest and also the judgment 
and knowledge of those upon whom the main work mmst M 
fall,^ The Swiss Government, ror rather Governments — 
for it was the cantons which took the initiative — had 
opened the public pnrse-strings pretty wide in support i 
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of this new lift to national Agriculture. By a standing 
rule the Federation for such purposes doubles whatever 
the Cantons give out of their own funds. The catalogue 
of grants and favours accorded would be a little long to 
enumerate here. But then the Swiss Governments con- 
tented themselves with giving the money, and left the 
management of the associations in members' own hands. 
Other Governments did not possess the courage to act 
with the same moderation. The Governments of Germany 
and Austria expend a great deal of money iJ^ support of 
breediiig, but they also interfere not a little with its con- 
duct, which is a mistake. And that is one reason why 
outside Switzerland the one object attained, and indeed 
only aimed at — a very useful one in itself — is the general 
improvement of herds, not the improvement of the market 
for breeders. Obviously, when compulsion is laid upon 
parishes as such to provide bulls and boars at parish 
expense for parish use, there can be little inducement for 
co-operation, nor can the best possible results be looked 
for. People do not under such circumstances take care 
to procure the best bull or the best boar. Nor are things 
likel}^ to be so attentively watched and checked. The 
grants of £20 and £25 made freely for first outlay, recover- 
able by easy instalments, in not a few cases altogether 
free of interest, tempt tp formal compliance, lest the 
mone\' should go a-begging ; but the soul of the Swiss 
institution is wanting. German Governments try to ensure 
success by reserving to themselves, in return for the grant,., 
the right to select the breed to be kept, and also a getieral 
supervision ; but this doe|. not always achieve the desired 
object. It does not necessarily make willing agents of the 
persons subjected to such authority, nor lead them to 
employ their own best jT^dgment — which is in an3s^case 
the safest guide. The matter is scarcely mended where, in 
the place of the Government, Chambers of Agriculture — 
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which are in Germany bodies of very much larger functions 
and prerogatives than our own — Agricultural Societies 
and similar institutions take upon themselves the task 
of directing and subsidising, in what must be admitted 
to be a public-spirited way — even though in the matter 
of finance, things are undoubtedly made easy for the people 
led. Serving fees are mostly kept very low, at two marks 
or even one mark a service. The authorities providing the 
first outlay for the bull often leads to the questiona' fr 
practice of the keeper being allowed to pocket the fees. lii 
Belgium likewise, where syndicates, being supported by the 
authorities, are in the habit of fixing serving fees very low, 
often at as little as one franc — which may also be paid as 
an annual subscription, including service by the bull — and 
in some instances at nothing at all, keepers are often allowed 
to pocket what fees there are, or else to recoup themselves 
for their trouble and outlay by grazing their small fiock 
■of sheep on members’ stubbies and uncultivated lands or 
fallows. It needs not be pointed out that this is very 
false economy, under the effects of which the bulls, which 
ought to be well kept, frequently suffer. Some German 
Governments have issued very stringent regulations against 
such abuse. Those issued by the Government of Bavaria 
go into the minutest particulars, directing in detail how 
the bull is to be fed, that its fodder is to include corn, not 
to consist of soft ” fodder only. The rules in force in 
Westphalia go so far as to direct that no cow (or sow, as 
^the case may be) is to be served except upon production 
of a "Special permit from the Committee. The^ Bavarian 
rules insist that the keeping of .f:he bull must not be given 
by tender to the lowest bidder, but entrusted to a person 
chosen for his particular qualification.^ The German 
Gov^^mments also in many cases claim the supervision of 
the Keeping of the herdbook. 

In Belgium likewise Government assistance as a 
•stimulating adjunct is distinctly in evidence. The State 
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a few years ago paid a year towards the improvement 
of cattle breeding; the National Society/’ formed in 
1890, contributed ^^4,000 more ; and the several provincial 
Governments among them £16,000. In all probability 
those grants have been increased since. Belgian breeders 
have been wise in federating their societies to a few large 
unions. There are some 400 cattle breeding societies in 
existence, which, after an attempt to improve the local 
breeds by crossing with English sires, have generally 
adopted the. policy of improving the native breed out of 
its own self. Complaints are, however, occasionally heard 
of the National Society ” favouring in its prize-giving 
form rather than yield of milk. In horse breeding the 
Belgians have, under the auspices of the active and 
resourceful Boerenbond, adopted the Danish S3^stem, which 
appears to answer in Limbourg and Brabant. There are 
also about 350 societips for improving the breed of goats, 
with about 35,000 members and about 40,000 goats — 
which figures sufficiently indicate that the societies are 
composed of very small folk. The existence of some 
twenty-five societies for improving the breed of rabbits — 
in West Flanders — provides a distinct Belgian specialit\i^ 
and promises benefit to ourselves. For we are the great 
■consumers of Belgian rabbits. In 1908 no fewer than 
25,000 cases, holding 120 rabbits each — that is, three 
millions in all— were shipped from Belgium to London. 

Denmark, as we know,^was one of>the first countries 
to borrow the excellent institution of Control Societies ' 
from Switzerland and put it to good use. As in Switzer- 
land, Live Stock Improvement Societies in Denmark enjoy 
pecuniary assistance from their Government, which ^con- 
tributes on an average about 150 crowns (about £8) per 
bull, as practically a pune gift. There is no cond^ion 
attached to it, except that the bull employed should be 
at least twenty-one months old when first put to service, 
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and have taken a prize at some show. In 1909 Denmark 
numbered 1,260 Live Stock Improvement Associations for 
cattle — 1,885 Live Stock Improvement Associations in 
all — ^with 31,300 members and 1,464 bulls employed, 
subsidised as has been stated. 

The Netherlands Government bestows greater care 
upon the selection of bulls. It makes grants varying 
between 40 and 100 guilders in each case in aid of the 
judging of bulls, which has to proceed through two stages. 

In the first place there is an examination in one of the 
1 15 places selected for the holding of local shows, and 
afterwards in one of the nineteen places where larger 
exhibitions take place. Associations complying with the 
Government regulations in respect of the choice of bulls 
are allowed annual grants ranging from 50 to 100 guilders. 

There is no need to extend the survey. There are 
similar associations in more or less all continental coun- 
tries, generally assisted by the Government. Italy, among 
others, does a great deal for the improvement of its very 
inferior herds by crossing with Swiss bulls, and also by 
purchase of Swiss cows — both Simmenthal and Schwyz — 1 
by co-operative action. However, even the method ^ 
adopted is more or less everywhere the same, the favourite 
form being the keeping of improved bulls (or boars) in 
common, recouping the outlay out of serving fees. There 
can be no question that such procedure has done good in 
improving breeds ^nd incre^ing their value. But it is 
^all more or less — ^barring the Government grants — on the 
lines of our own bull and boar societies, and does not rise 
to the height of what is done inr Switzerland and Denmark- 
The^'' Co-operative Breeding Societies 'V of the United 
States are of the same type. Their members co-operate 
for^e keeping of a good bullT of some particular breed ^ 
which they endeavour to identify with the locality. ^ 

One noteworthy Tesult of foreign — and more specifi- 
cally Swiss— co-operative cattle breeding h^.s been, so 
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it may be interesting to note, the better regulation, and 
in some cases the rehabilitation, of pasturage and more 
particularly of mountain grazing. In Switzerland alpag& 
{dlpeggio) is considered an absolutely indispensable feature 
in cattle rearing. The prime inducement to it was of 
course the existence of common lands (Allmend) on the 
Alps, to the use of which parishioners had a right in their 
several localities. However, since Live Stock Improve- 
ment Associations have been formed, it has become usual 
for such, in compliance with Herr von WattenwieFs urgent 
recommendation, either to purchase, or else, at any rate,, 
to rent, Alpine pastures of their own. For without a 
bite of Alpine herbage, and a whiff of Alpine air in their 
young days, and a tread upon their free mountain turf, 
Swiss breeds are found to deterioi'ate. Some of the 
arrangements made for common use are primitive indeed. 
Members just use the pasture in common, doing the 
herding in turns, without troubling to inquire what 
precise share in it each one is entitled to. In other arrange- 
ments arithmetical ingenuity has been impressed intO' 
service to elaborate a fully equitable distribution of both 
expense and benefit. Under such arrangements as a 
rule paid herdsmen are employed, and in some cases the 
individual owners of cows are even forbidden to interfere 
at all with their own beasts wbile on alpage. The keep 
is paid for by its owner at so much a beast, or else per 
beast and age — a certain figure for a ^alf up to one year, 
more in proportion for older animals. 

The ^admirable effects of such mountain pasturing 
upon growing cattle have caused grazing as an essential 
feature in rearing to be adopted long since North ©f the 
Alps— not merely in distinctly mountainous country such 
as the Black Forest anli the Bavarian and BoliC^ian 
Highlands (where of course it is of older date), and recently 
also in Silesia (where the Giant Mountains provide what 
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has been found a useful substitute for the Alps) ; but also 
in less rugged country, where hitherto stall feeding has 
been the rule, and a gambol in the yard was the utmost 
in the way of exercise that a young beast could ever aspire 
to — ^for instance, in Saxony. Everywhere now a point 
is made, of open pasturing. There are common pastures 
of all sizes, from 40 and 50 acres up to 40,000. In Bavaria 
it is very common to charge a fixed amount per beast, 
say, from 20 to 30 marks for a season of no to 120 days. In 
one case growing cattle are charged for at the rate of 15 
marks per head, if under one year, and 20 marks beyond. 
In another case there are three gradations, charged for 
severally at the rate of 15, 20 and 25 marks. In some 
instances the grazing money is calculated per live weight, 
an animal up to 200 kilogrammes (about 400lbs.) paying 
32 marks, up to 300 kilogrammes 36 marks, up to 400 
kilogrammes 42 marks, beyond 400 kilogrammes 48 marks, 
and specifically bulls up to 250 kilogrammes 70 marks, 
and beyond that weight 80 marks. Thus it is in Wurttem- 
berg, and it should be noted that the iastnamed higher 
charges expressly include a daily feed of corn. There 
are some charges higher still to be met with in Wiirttem- 
berg, and likewise in Baden. The Governments of both 
countries contribute generously towards the upkeep of the 
pastures. In not a few cases beasts turned out in this way 
to common grazing are first made to undergo medical 
examination by veterinary surgeon and even to be 
'^inoculated for tuberculosis. A few years ago the number 
of pakuring societies stood in Germany at 85. • It keeps 
steadily increasing. 

i am aware of only one society demoting itself to 
collective mountain pasturing in these isles, and that is 
one^n the Scotch Highlands, <:imbracmg seven counties, 
which include the Orkneys and Shetlands. It does not, 
however-according to an account recently made public 
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—appear to give entire satisfaction. The stock grazed 
is said to be the property of welHo-do crofters. 

To return to breeding and rearing proper, it need 
scarcely be pointed out that the same co-operative method 
of raising live stock may well be applied to other types 
of animals besides neat stock. But it is to be questioned 
if in our country quite the same interest will attach to^ 
what has been done abroad in this way with respect to 
horses, pigs, goats, and even rabbits. 

Goat breeding is paid attention to in more countries 
than one, and such attention appears well deserved. For 
where there is insufficient keep for a cow, a goat, or two- 
or three goats, with their moderate requirements — coupled 
indeed with a curious taste for variety, such as happily 
the public roadside will generally supply — make of them 
a valuable substitute. Their milk, rich .in solids, and 
particularly rich in nitrogenous constituents (and therefore ’ 
specially valuable for children) and their nianageabieness 
should serve as noteworthy recommendations. And 
there appears to be especial call in their case for 
Co-operation. For, docile and meek and clean as the 
nanny is— there is no foundation whatever for the 
charge of “ smell — nobody who can help it would 
care to burden himself singlehanded with the keeping 
of a refractory, dirty and distinctly malodorous billy*. 
Breeding of course improves the yield of milk in a goat 
as it does in a cow. > 

In Germany, goat breeding, as providing useful 
live stock for very small holdings, or else for small holdings 
generally not very productive, on heath and forest land, 
has come very much to the front. In the province of 
Hanover alone there are now about 250 goat breeding 
societies — in the place o?only 15 fifteen years ago. 'i^Their 
I declared object is to breed goats of good build, yielding 

f ample milk, and hardy enough to thrive in a rough climate. 
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Two of these societies occupy goat farms of their own. 
That at Schiittorf, comprising twelve acres, has attained 
a certain degree of celebrity. Both billies and nannies 
there kept are of improved breed. The billies are of 
course available for breeding outside the flock of the farm. 
The covering fee used to be sixpence, but now stands at 
a shilling. Members appear generally satisfied with the 
results obtained. 

In France the value of goat's milk consumed in the 
year is estimated at 24,000,000 francs, as compared with 
the 1,225,000,000 francs' worth of cows’ milk and 3,000,000 
francs worth of ewes’. 

Goat breeding is also fairly common in Sweden and 
gives satisfaction. In the northern provinces alone there 
are now stated to be about .66,000 goats. 

One may be thankful to see, also in this country, 
the goat being paid greater attention to. Nevertheless, 
it may be in point to recall to mind the old German 
peasants’ saw% which says : 

‘‘ Sommerkorn und Ziegenmist 
Lasst den Bauer wie er ist,” 

which means : the habitual use of spring wheat or rye 
-and of goats’ dung leaves the peasant no better off than 
he was before. A goat can, after all, count only as a 
pis-aller, ■ 

It may be of greater interest to note that the co-opera- 
tive method has rendered exceedingly good service on 
■4he Continent in respect of horse breeding. In some 
■cases, ”as for instance in Denmark and in France, it has 
been turned to the same accoumt as for cattle breeding 
in Swjtzerland, namely to standardize pai^ticular breeds 
and secure a better and stable market for them, thus 
puttijjg more money into breeders’ pockets. In some 
cases Co-operation* has succeeded in inducing people to 
improve their breeding where previously even very active 
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Government admonition and promises had failed. Thus 
it has been in Switzerland, where Government measures 
aimed at the production of useful cavalry mounts — for 
which purpose horses are examined on farms by cavalry 
officers travelling from village to village — proved fruitless ; 
but Co-operation, introduced in 1894, has scored a distinct 
success. There are now no fewer than 53 co-operative 
horse breeding associations jn Switzerland, of which 31 
breed draught horses and 22 saddle horses. 

There is not a little co-operative horse breeding also 
in France, and such breeding has been found useful in 
standardizing breeds and thereby securing to them, by 
reason of their uniformity, a dependable, improved market. 
This effect has been particularly noticed in respect of the 
grey Boulonnais breed, which is — though by reason of its 
coat not liked in some foreign countries, as for instance in 
the United States — highly valued at home — so much so that 
it has been found necessary lately to extend the area 
governed by its studbook. The societies act at the same 
time as selling societies on behalf of their members, and 
in that capacity transact a considerable business. 

At Niort there is a syndicate for co-operatively rearing 
mules, and another for breeding donkeys. 

Denmark possessed in 1909 — the last year for which 
I have figures—no fewer than 270 horse breeding societies, 
employing collectively 312 stallions. These societies 
are subsidised by the Government to ^le extent of 159,000 
crowns (about £10,000) in the shape of grants up to the 
value of -one-tenth of the cost of keep of each stallioif, up to 
five years altogether, aiter which period its utility is 
supposed to pe gone. The maximum grant in respect 
of one stallion is however limited to 4,000 crowns. And 
the entire subsidy is mitde conditional upon the s|allion 
being well kept and in good health. In addition the 
Government gives a number of prizes at annual horse shows. 
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Co-operative pig breeding societies are plentiful ; 
however their action is as a rule restricted to the comnaon P 
purchase and employment of good boars. In Denmark^ 
conspicuous pig fattener that it is, there were in 1909 
no fewer than 253 co-operative pig rearing societies, em- 
ploying among them 328 boars, and subventioned by the 
Goy-ernment to the extent of 16,000 crowns — generally 
speaking, 50 crowns per approved boar, which must be 
either of Danish or else of the large Yorkshire breed. , 

There are also co-operative sheep breeding societies, 
at any rate in Syvitzerland and in Denmark. Neither 
of these countries is a genuinely sheep breeding or sheep 
keeping country. But small flocks of sheep are employed to 
graze off stubbles. In Denmark co-operative tup raising 
and tup keeping is encouraged by the Government by ^ 
grants given at the rate of 50 crowns a tup. There were i 
in 1909 102 such societies in existence, employing 109 tups, 
almost every one of them of some English breed. i 

In all these societies the methods employed are cast | 

altogether on the same lines as in the cattle improvement | 

societies. The secret of the success obtained is the re- j 

gulation of the size of the society according to the powers ' 

of the male animal or animals employed, and, beyond 
that, the employment of sound experts, more particularly . 

on the examining committee, and of a trustworthy keeper 1 

of the male animal, coupled with strict supervision and I 

an interest awaken^id among ^embers in selecting the J 

best animals for continuing the breed, which is to be ^ 

accomplished by making them understand the gain which I 

that must bring to themselves. •There is no resisting the j 

argunusnt addressed to the pocket. ^ i 

Against all this we have in this country for the present 
only ^ittle to set, although thefe are some beginnings. 

For our breeds — -in which form and meat making are 
as a rule most studied-^provide, after all, rather luxuries 
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for the rich than useful beasts for the small man. There 
is many a small cottier who does not profit by them. We 
have/ however, attached to the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, several local associations which make it 
their business to improve some local type of live stock, 
but only by the provision of sires. Thus we have the 
Leicester and Rutland Cattle Improvement Society, the 
Lledrod Agricultural Society in Cardiganshire, likewise, 
for cattle, the Tiverton Farmers' and Shire Horse Society, 
the Tregaron Society (for the improvement of the breed 
of pigs), the Vicar’s Farm Society in Worcestershire, 
for the improvement of the breed of poultry. However, 
one cannot help thinking that in some districts in the 
United Kingdom there must be room for Co-operation 
of the kind here spoken of, or let us say, for more systematic 
Co-operation than there is already. We want to rise 
above mere bull and boar societies. With our famous 
breeds of ail kinds of animals, recognised ail over the 
world, and sought after all the world over, one does not 
see why we should not have breeding societies like those 
of Herr von Wattenwiel, and why, at any rate in the case 
of neat stock, we should not develop the milking qualities 
of our cows, as has been done abroad, by careful selection, 
and by sifting and choosing, till we arrive at the attainable 
maximum. 
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XL— CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 

Insurance — which among smaller farmers in this 
country, is not yet nearly as much practised as in the 
interest of their own safety is to be desired — from its very 
nature lends itself remarkably well to co-operative methods, 
provided that the safeguards which common business 
prudence dictates, are properly observed. In very truth 
Insurance was co-operative before it became commercial 
or speculative. The first hail insurance societies were 
co-operative, or mutual ; and so were the first live stock 
insurance societies. And over a large portion of the 
Continent rural fire insurance has grown up as mutual | 
business — ^though as a rule under Government compulsion 
and Government supervision. The Prussian Feuersozietd- \ 
ten, which date originally from shortly after the Thirty 
Years' War, may be said to apply the co-operative principle 
of Landschaften to insurance. They bind the landed 
proprietors of a district in common liability, out of which ^ 
to compensate any one of them who may suffer damage 1 
by fire. These three forms of insurance deal with risks | 
against which Na#ure itself ^eems to suggest that there 1 
^ shouM be protection by provident action, and accordingly I 
in respect of one of the three, at any rate, namely fire I 
which as early as in the days? of Virgil was discovered |j 
to dUect the interests of neighbours, and therefore con- | 
ceivably also the interests of the entire local community J 
— (^vernments may be held fo have been in the right^'v* 
in interfering, as they have done in Germany, not only 
making insurance coifipulsory, but even going the length | 
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of prescribing the very co-operative method which — 
at a time when Insurance Companies were not yet thought 
-of — provided the only actual safeguard available. 

Since then Insurance has become pretty general. 
-And self-interest has prompted people to take advantage 
freely of the ample opportunities furnished to them, in 
the main by speculative Joint Stock Companies, of 
insuring against a great variety of risks — at a fixed charge, 
which condition is found a decided convenience. How- 
ever such convenience has to be purchased at a price — 
the price of the absorption of what at first glance appears 
a monstrously disproportionate portion of the premiums 
paid, in managing expenses. And subsequent wranglings 
over the amount of damage to be compensated are not 
altogether unknown, nor are they unaccountable under an 
arrangement which places two antagonistic interests into 
juxtaposition — that of the insurer, whose object naturally 
is to secure the highest possible amount of profit out 
of the insured, and that of the insured, who as naturally 
endeavours to obtain the most valuable quidproquo that 
he can for his premium. 

All these things considered, it is not surprising that 
agriculturists should have turned their thoughts to the 
subject of co-operative insurance as a matter of economy, 
•and that Governments — having, for one reason or another, 
agriculturists’ interests at heart — should have supported 
their aspirations by measures which were doubtless 
intended to be helpful, but which in some instances, so it 
must be objected, have been carried a little too far."® 

A case well illustrating^euch evolution from accountable 
dissatisfaction ip success secured by independent action 
is that of Hungary. It is not the only one that might be 
quoted. The Hungarians^ never thought of co-opera:yive 
insurance till in 1897 and 1898 the insurance companies, 
complaining of unsatisfactory results, suddenly raised 
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the premiums chai'ged for haii insurance by loo per cent.. 
Resenting this — which they considered an imposition — 
the .Hungarian fanners, who had been well taught co-opera- 
tive methods in many things by the late Count Alexander 
Karolyi (as they have been since by his successor in office 
Count Mailath), at once proposed to turn self insurers. 
The Government, always ready to help agriculturists 
with taxpayers’ money, promised 400,000 crowns towards 
the venture, provided that at least 1,000,000 crowns was 
subscribed otherwise. And since as much as 1,300, 000 ■ 
crowns was in this way raised in little time, the new 
society began operations with 1,700,000 crowns share 
capital, which capital has been since increased to 1,981,360 
crowns. The value insured b\^ the society thus amply 
provided with funds in 1910 amounted to 757,985,407 
crowns fire risks, 54,095,929 crowns hail risks, and 
9,79(>,ooo crowns life risks, and its annual receipts in 
premiums now figure at close upon 5,000,000 crowns. 

The factors which Co-operation can bring to the 
accomplishment of the task which it sets itself in dealing 
with Insurance are tw^o. 

The first such factor is that of numbers. A hundred, 
thousand persons offering to be insured can obtain con- 
siderably better terms for each of them than one coming 
by himself. Where there are large numbers to act in 
concert, these may either proceed, as the Hungarian 
agriculturists just •spoken of# have done, and as our in- 
dustrial co-operators are doing in their excellent ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society,” that is, organise fheir own 

co-operative -or what must be •pronounced to be rather a 

mrU'ualist” than a fully “ co-operativcV’ — society; or 
else they may make collective terms with some powerful 
capitalist insurance company ^hich, in consideration of 
their numbers, may be counted upon to quote them 
lower premiums than to the general public. The last- 
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named is the plan upon which the great agricultural 
co-operative unions of Germany and of some other con- 
tinental countries have elected to proceed. And this 
plan has, in Germany, been carried so far that powerful 
unions are allowed to enter into agreements with several 
Insurance Companies at the same time, thus giving their 
members the option of insuring with one or the other, 
as they may prefer, and have also had terms conceded 
for entire parishes, being once more lower than those for 
individuals. The enormous force of numbers at the 
back of a great union enables it to obtain in this matter 
the ver^r best terms attainable and, in a fluctuating market, 
at all times to place members at the most advantageous 
point conceded at all to the public. This method has 
its great merits. It avoids the trouble of organisation 
and safely eludes the difficulty of which unfortunately 
a good many among ourselves, in this country, will not 
take suflicient account, but which is a most important 
consideration — namely, the difiiculty of providing an ample 
capital of guarantee to meet all claims that may arise. 
The co-operative principle resorted to under this particular 
method may be looked upon as generically of a piece with 
that which Co-operation presents when acting for dis- 
tribution. The mischief is that its advantages do not yet 
present themselves in their mosp alluring shape to ourselves 
in the United Kingdom, inasni «ch as we have not yet, 
in Agricultural Co-operation, tpe “ big battalions’’ of 
foreign agricultural unions to brigg to the engagement. 

The .other factor which Co-y )peration can brifig to 
bear upon the problem-“^pplyin§ rather the co-operative 
principle g^enerally associated witji co-operative prgduc- 
tion — is that of localised control: getting rid of the 
middleman, doing one's «wn adm, nistration gratuitously 
or very cheaply by minute dividing down/' watcning 
the insured, and checking the valjiation, all of this with * 
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intimate local knowledge. The effect of all this, supposing; ^ 
that it is properly carried out, is, in the first place, a con- 4 
siderable economy in expenditure, both of management 
and of compensation, and a serious diminution of risks, 
because the objects insured are perpetually under the 
eyes of those who know all about them and who are 
directly interested in the avoidance of damage. To quote 
one instance, from home> illustrating this, our Co-opera- 
tive Cow Insurance Societies manage to insure — as is. 
shown in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture for May, 
1912 — a cow for 5s. or 6s. a year (producing a good balance 
sheet), for which Joint Stock Insurance Companies would. 
charge — and have to charge — 15s. The principal reason 
accounting for this is that in Insurance Companies the- 
loss to be made good averages 6 per cent., whereas in 
Co-operative Societies it averages only a little over 2 per 
cent. 

Agriculturists may take their choice of either of the two- I 
methods shown to be placed before them, according to the | 
peculiar circumstances of their own case. Our friends in I 
Ireland have thus far decided in favour of the second,. I 
alike for fire and for working men's insurance, contracting ^‘‘1 
with a company, in the ci.se of working men's insurance 
with the Co-operative Insu ance Society — ^like the Germans, . 

who have carried economy in the matter very far, though. 
without displacing some chousands of small local societies 
of co-operative selHnsu/ers oi live stock. Also in Scandi- I 
navia this method is con:.mon. And the Belgian Boerenbbnd l| 
has a standing arrangement with our Norwich Union. 1 
The method is useful ii »r fire insurance, and more particu- ^ 
iarly- to be recommen/led for insurance against hail (the | 
risks of which are very considerable) and for life insurance | 
(wl^ch requires large capitals),^not to speak of fidelity, 
burglary, glass and tie other minor forms of insurance, 
which are better de^lt with by a company — although. 
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it deserves to be mentioned that our (industrial) Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society at Manchester has found fidelity 
insurance under its own peculiar circumstances highly 
profitable, to the extent of covering, during the first 
fourteen years of its existence — ^before the safeguard 
now practised in fire insurance came to be adopted — the 
losses then occurring in fire insurance. The main requisite 
for insurance by contract is numbers. 

The first named method, that adopted by the . 
Hungarians and our industrial co-operators, has been 
applied to hail and life, as well as to fire and live stock, for 
both of which latter it is, under appropriate circumstances,, 
exceedingly well suited. Its main requisite condition is or- 
ganisation, though it cannot do without capital, and it 
ought to take care not to extend its liabilities beyond what 
it can answer for, so that it wiU require to supplement its 
own direct local action by federation or reinsurance.. 
This method has abroad achieved some genuine successes. 
But it is, as has been already stated, rather '' mutual 
than fully “ co-operative,'' inasmuch as there is centralised 
management, in which the bulk of the members take 
no part. It presupposes numbers as well as good organisa- 
tion and very judicious handling of the risks insured, lest 
the means at its disposal should prove inadequate. ^The form 
of insurance to which this method was first applied, is that 
of insurance of live stock. In the course of time it has in 
its development been carried very much farther — but what 
actually first prompted it was the risk to which the small - 
owner oi one or a few^ cows or pigs found hfinself 
exposed. That cow or that pig was his main breadwinner. 
It stood to himdor a substantial capital. But it was at the 
mercy of any untoward accident. In the large farmer's 
herd or flock the risk became equalised and reduce^, to 
an average, but to the small man it represented a senous 
danger. ? 
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In this form of insurance the Danes claim, since a 
long time back, to have been the first in the field, centuries 
ago. Our own first registered society, that of Ormskirk in 
Lancashire, dates from 1807. The small peasantry of 
pretty well every country have — like our own small folk 
combining to their cow and pig clubs — sought to secure 
themselves against unlooked for mortality b}^ joining 
together and engaging to share in common the cost of any 
particular member’s loss of a beast, each man contributing 
his own share, of which the immediate loser’s is as a rule 
the heaviest, averaging from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. — in our country as a rule twenty-five per cent., since 
the Club refunds 15 shillings in the £ — but in some cases 
abroad up to fifty per cent. In this country only some of 
the pig clubs allow the full value of the animal. The govern- 
ing idea is a thoroughly co-operative one, although at first 
only rudimentarily carried out ; upon a loss occurring 
a levy is made, each member contributing equally — as 
a rule per animal insured — so as not fully to repair, but 
only to mitigate the loss to the victim, who is thus left 
with quite enough reason to avoid such losses as well 
‘ as he can. 

Generally speaking it appears preferable that insurance 
should be confined to one species only of animals ; but 
obviously there wdll be cases in which provision may be 
made for more than one. 

We ourselves have one j^orse and cow club ” and two 
" " horse clubs” pure and simple. One of our horse clubs, 
thatmf Newark, registered since 1898 as a Jaint Stock 
Company- — which form of registration secures to it the 
privilege of paying income tax upon its annual overplus— 
has been rendering useful service since 1840. It insures 
hordes according to their estimated market value, at 
graduated rates — 2s. 2d. a quarter for a horse valued 
at £'/ loSi ; 5s. qd. forgone valued at £20 ; 17s. 6d. for one 
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Up to £60 ; and special rates for more expensive animals ; 
giving in return free veterinary attendance and medicine 
within a radius of eight miles, and two thirds of the value 
in the event of death. And members appear satisfied with it . 

Abroad, co-operative or mutual insurance of horses is 
very common. Denmark, which is also to the fore in 
co-operative horse breeding, has about 1,400 small mutual 
associations (parish societies) for such purpose, in which 
losses are shared by ail members, each contributing 
pro rata of his own insurance. Holland has about 400 
co-operative horse insurance societies, insuring among them 
about 60,000 horses. Belgium has about 200 societies 
and 40,000 animals. In Switzerland, where cantonal 
Governments and the Federation help liberally to provide 
for the insurance of neat stock — contributing in 1906 
£24,510 out of the £78,712 paid in compensation — the 
co-operative method is by preference applied to horses. 
Horse insurance societies are in that country numerous 
and financially strong. Their method of insurance has 
some special features. Compensation is in some of 
the societies carried up to as much as 95 per 
•cent, of the value, which is preferably declared at 
its full. Experience has shown that it is not among 
high-priced horses that greatest mortality occurs but, 
on the contrary, among animals of small value — ^the 
high-priced ones presumably being more carefully looked 
after. Hence the policy first pursued by the Government 
of discouraging high declarations has been advisedly 
abandoned. Premiums run a little higher in proportion " 
for horses than for cattle. In Belgium — wher^ the 
law makes it obligatory ^that horses and donkeys shall 
be insured, a§ well as cows— Co-operation ministers 
to the insurance of the lower form of full-hoofed animals. 
The co-operative insurance of beasts in Germany by the 
;same means has already been referred to. A 

. Q 
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Abroad, likewise, insurance of goats is very general. 
The goat is there prized as a valuable animal. Belgium 
numbers about 400 goat insurance societies, insuring'*^ 
goats at the rate of 5d. for 8s. to 12s. value of the animal, 
sheep being insured in the same proportion, that is, at 
lod. for i6s. to 24s. value. Holland numbers 50 to 60 
goat societies, which also insure sheep, with about 3,000 
members and 6,000 animals insured. 

Many of the clubs spoken of are still maintained in 
their primitive simplicity, more particularly among our- 
selves and in Denmark. In our own — as in a country 
in which people trust not a little to fairness and common 
sense among themselves — the rules are generally speaking 
very simple, but are found sufficient. Abroad a great 
many limitations and regulations have been introduced, 
to insure that the working shall be equitable. 

The first consideration presenting itself in such cases 
is that of size and area. 

The object of the organisation is to make management 
cheap and" simple, and the insurance practised subject 
to easy control. Abroad, more particularly, people are 
anxious that the insured animals should be always under 
the society’s eye. Accordingly, although undoubtedly 
there is an advantage in numbers, the area is, as a rule, 
made compact and readily manageable, and the number 
of beasts insured is kept down. Only in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, where the Governments supervise the insurance, 
—which interference in eve^-y case tends towards the 
same regrettable result of lessening the sense of responsi- 
bility^— society districts are sometimes large, •extending 
over a whole province, even the whole kingdom, and the 
herds insured number by hundreds and §ven thousands. 
One or two such very comprehensive organisations will be 
specially called attention to. The Norwegian Government, 
whfch greatly interests itself in mutual live stock insurance 
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disadvises the formation of independent societies where 
there are not at least 50 to 100 horses or 200 to 300 cows 
to be insured. It was the Governments of those countries 
which encouraged society formation — ^rather mutual 

than hona fide co-operative ” — on a large scale, as more 
fully equalizing conditions. However, more particularly 
in Norway, results have declared entirely in favour of 
the small local and genuinely co-operative societies, in 
which, on an average, losses have been smallest. In 
France, which is foremost in this kind of insurance, towards 
which the State does not stint its questionable assistance, 
societies average about 55 members, and cover in each 
case a commune only. So it is also in Belgium. And in our 
own cow and pig clubs — though we have one comprising 
close upon 300 members — the membership generally 
ranges betw^een 20 and 70. This is not a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Common sense has taught the insurers that 
under Co-operation of this type the district must be small,, 
in order that management, being locally given gratuitously, 
may not enter largely into the account, and that control 
may .be effective. 

Admission is by election, which in our own case,, 
coupled with very great strictness practised in respect 
of compliance with the rules laid down — on pain of for- 
feiture of benefits — is found a sufficient safeguard. There 
is a difference of opinion as to whether it is advisable to 
limit the number of one man’s animals to be insured. *Our 
own cow and pig clubs appehr jealous of allowing a man to^^ 
obtain an excessive claim, and accordingly limit the 
number o*f animals to be accepted for insurance from one 
man — ^although in such manner as to provide for practically 
ail that a small man is likely to require, for instance, up to 
three or four pigs. But there are cases in which members 
have been permitted to insure up to six cows each, '^he 
general rule, however, is one or two. At the same time 
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they also limit the insurance value of animals, lest the 
death of a particularly high priced animal should involve 
the society in too heavy a loss. Abroad many societies take 
a diametrically opposite course, stipulating that every 
member should insure every head of cattle or every pig 
that he possesses ; and in Switzerland, more particularly, 
they advisedly charge the levy made per head, regardless 
of the value of the animal, in order that members may 
keep as highly bred animals as possible, since there is 
distinct economy in this, seeing that the £300 beast taxes 
their pocket no more than does the £10. 

As a matter of course every animal entered for insurance 
is carefully examined — in this country by the '' marker,'" 
whose office it is to '' mark " accepted animals by branding 
them on a horn or on the right forefoot (pigs on an ear), 
and who is selected for his post as being known as an 
^ experienced cow or pig keeper, so that his examination 
is as a rule found sufficient. No animal showing any 
signs of disease is accepted, nor are animals below or 
beyond a regulation age fixed. Should the marker see 
cause to doubt the health of any animal offered for insur- 
ance, he is bound to refer the matter to the/' valuing 
committee," which consists of three members selected 
for their fitness, two forming a quorum, and whose decision 
is final There is a small fee payable for such examination 
and "marking." 

Insurance societies abroad do not, so to put it, pay 
any greater attention than ou^s to the avoidance of risks 
of cawralties, but they evidence their anxiety by more 
searching watchfulness. They have very precise rules 
about the causes of death which entitle to compensation, 
drawing the limits very narrowly, and suggesting supple- 
mentary insurance for a variety of casualties. As a 
matter of course epidemics are excluded from liability 
falling upon societies,^ as being a matter rather for the 
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community to deal with on public grounds. Death by 
glanders, tuberculosis and similar diseases is generally 
excluded abroad ; also death by miscarriage — or else 
liability for compensation is limited to the first or the 
first two miscarriages only. So is, in Germany, death 
in the course of conveyance from one place to another, 
or in taking to market, and also death due to the fault 
or the negligence of the owner of a beast or of his servant. 
A distinct kind of insurance — ^now also clamoured for 
in France— is in use in Germany for death by order of 
the meat inspector, provided that the animal condemned 
by him appeared sound before the examination. 

Death on alpage, or generally in the course of mountain, 
pasturing, is likewise disallowed — and specifically in 
Belgium death by lightning or in the course of war or 
public disturbance. In Sardinia, on the other hand, » 
where primitive conditions prevail, death by violence, 
or loss of animals by theft or by houghing, is allowed to 
establish a good claim to compensation. 

A method of insurance — rather '' mutual than 
co-operative '' — very popular in Sweden and Denmark, 
similar also to what is practised in Hungary — may be held 
to merit special mention. The Swedish society frankly 
calls itself a Company.’' Responsibility in it attaches 
to each member. But the management is centralised. 
The Company insures over all the kingdom in four different 
ways — by simple insurance per animal, providing com- 
pensation for the full value insured; by comffeined 
insurance, for several animals at once ; by “ collective 
insurance, en masse, i.e., of the entire number ; and by in- 
surance specifically against contagious diseases an^ loss 
of milk. There are a variety of special conditions. Bulls, 
cows and calves must be insured collectively ; but buflocks 
may be carried to a separate account. The insurance 
value of tiorses is automatically raised up to the fourth 
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year and automatically reduced after ten for cart horses, 
and after twelve for others. Similarly the compensation 
value of cows is reduced by 15 per cent, every year after 
eight. There is no compensation for death caused by 
tuberculosis. 

The conditions in Danish “ mutual insurance 
societies, of which there are a number, carr5dng on 
business all over the kingdom, are similar. One society, 
“ Kustos,' ' insures the whole stock on a farm in one lot. 
If only one animal should die during the year, its loss is com- 
pensated at only 40 per cent, of its value, but for the second 
and subsequent animals So per cent, is paid. Another 
society, '' Pan," acts also as a reinsurance society. The 
‘‘ Kreaturforsikrings Forening " insures against everything 
•except cattle plague, but charges 2 per cent, more, that is, 

- .5 per cent, of the value, for inclusion of tuberculosis. Com- 
pensation is rather lower than in most other countries, 
namely, only two-thirds of the ascertained value. i\nd 
mortality amounts on an average to about 3 per cent., which 
figure, although wholly on a par with our own, contrasts 
rather favourably with that recorded for some parts of 
Germany, which reaches nearly 3.50 per cent. There were 
in 1906 28,723 members, insuring among them 257,815 
head of cattle. 

Any casualt}^ occurring, and coming within the 
limits of the insurance practised, has of course above all 
things to be proved. In our cow and pig clubs the owner 
of thef^nimal is required to advise the secret aryo at once, 
who in his turn advises the valuing committee, which 
assesses the damages. In our clubs, provided that the 
ownef of the animal accepts such valuation, the settled 
percentage of the value (as a rule 15s. in the £) becomes 
due to him at once ; but the animal becomes the property 
of the club, to do with^ as it may please. The valuation 
is based upon the assumed value of the animal before it 
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fell ill or had an accident. Death by contagions disease 
does not invalidate the insurance, but involves an obliga- 
tion upon the victim of a casualty to disinfect at once 
his stable or shed and also the adjoining buildings, failing 
which his insurance lapses. 

Abroad the course adopted is very similar. Animals 
are valued, supervised, paid for and taken over by the 
Society — often enough to be slaughtered for sale as meat, 
wherever circumstances permit, and the value realised 
is taken into account. Members must not kill their own 
animals, but leave that to the society. In some cases 
members of a society are required to take a certain quan- 
tity of meat of the slaughtered animal, proportioned to 
the number of beasts insured by themselves, oh the society's 
hands at a fixed price, which purchase constitutes their 
contribution towards compensation. However, abroad > 
the whole matter is complicated by the assistance which 
Governments make a point of giving, in the supposed 
interest of the governed, coupled with interference and 
dictation, which is the price to be paid for such deceptive 
assistance. The motive for ail such interference and 
assistance is impatience to see the benefits which co-opera- 
tive— or “ mutual," as it is really more correctly termed 
in France— insurance, extended over the whole of the 
agricultural population, which population is habitually 
slow to take advantage of opportunities opened to it. 

It is this same motive which recently led our Board^ 
of Agriculture to offer pecuniary assistance to co-op#rative 
live stock insurance societies, though the healthy financial 
condition of what few registered cow, pig, or horse clubs 
we now possess — far too few in number, unfortunafbly— 
shows that, once people a;|^e made to understand the benefits ' 
offered by insurance, money is forthcoming in quite 
sufficient quantity. What, accordingly, is needed is 
not the schoolbpy^sdollypop to make him do his exercise. 
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but instruction to show how he is to master it. Abroad J 
practically only the Government of the Netherlands fails 
to interfere with its live stock owners in the matter of 


insurance. In Belgium the Government opens its purse wide 
and supervises searchingly. But there is no compulsion 
except in West Flanders. Elsewhere the active propa- 
ganda carried on by the Boermhond has. led the authorities 
to desist from the proposed compulsory measures. How- 
ever; the little societies— about a thousand in number^ 
for cattle only, and very much in the rough in the way 
of organisation, and unregistered to boot — are understood 
to answer well.*** 

In Germany and Austria State interference is rampant. 
Special favours paid for by the taxpayer are conferred 
with fairly lavish hand, but in return the inspectors 
controlling are everywhere in evidence. Insurance is 
made obligatory. The Swiss Governments also assist, 
but without seriously interfering, They leave societies to 
manage their own affairs, and content themselves with lay- 
ing down general rules, inspecting and paying subventions. 
Their benefactions are confined to cows and pigs. How- 
ever, horse insurance societies do just as well without 
Government assistance. 


*The following figures referring to the year 1906 are taken 
from the Bulletin dc V Administvation de V Agriculture : 



Number of Number of 

Wumber of 
Animals 
Insured. 

Average 

Number of 
Animals 

A 

.Societies. Members. 

Value. 

£ s. 

d! 

Lost 
in 1908 . 

Cattle . . 

. 981 

88,723 

2 > 7 > 8 i 5 

13 12 

0 

6,498 

Farm Morses. 

170 

20,441 

38,266 

34 ^ 0 

0 

MO37 

Stalli( 5 ns 

4 

541 

714 

136' 0 

0 

18 

Goats 

.' 232' 

23,232 

35.184 

0 17 

0 

2,358 

Pigs . . 

. 42 

4,109 

^,109 

3 12 

0 

376 


The figures for the following year show an advance in the 
number of societies from c>43i to 1,622 in all, viz., 1,023 cattle 
insurance societies, 191 horse, 349 goat, and*S9 pig. . 
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To return to the general consideration of the organisa- 
tion of a co-operative insurance society, it remains to deal 
with the very important point of raising the requisite 
funds. There are three methods practicable and actually 
in use. 

In the first place, funds may be raised by a levy 
co\’ering the more or less varying actual expenditure 
incurred, after the event. This is sometimes extolled 
as “ the most co-operative ’’ of the three methods, inas- 
much as it deals only with expenditure actually incurred 
and simply distributes the burden, making the member 
receiving compensation bear his own proper share. It 
however labours under this disadvantage, that under it 
there is no ready cash to pay out and that accordingly, 
since levies cannot as a rule be made at frequent intervals 
-—although such practice actually prevails in some societies ^ 
in Switzerland— the loser of the animal is likely to be 
kept a long time out of his money. 

An expedient for meeting this difficulty has been 
devised in some countries by means of credit, the money 
required during the year being raised by loan. But this 
is not ever\nvhere practicable and it adds to the expense. 
Hence the method is not generally in favour. 

In the second place, a society may proceed for all 
things like an ordinary joint stock company, levying 
a fixed premium. That has if s . cqnvenience ; but it 
gives rise to this practical difficult}’' that under such scheme * 
the moi?iey accumulated for compensation prove 

insufficient. The case hai^ indeed not infrequently occurred 
of the compensation allowed having for this reason to 
be reduced below its normal and bargained-for point, 
even down to 10 per ce»nt., instead of the 80 per cent, 
stipulated for. It is impossible for a co-operative so 1 !:iety 
to calculate in advance a rate of premium hkeiy to prove 
sufficient. , MortaHty, so it is true, has been ascertained 
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to figure in ordinary years generally at three per cent. 
But there are exceptional years ; and even in ordinary 
years such figure does not apply to societies individually, 
but stands for the average for the whole country, and in 
single societies there are great fluctuations. A joint 
stock company in its own interest takes a little more than 
will be required and pockets the difference as gain. A co- 
operative^ociety may not care to do this. Under this method 
— and to some extent under the one still to be discussed 
— a subsidiary question arises: — Should the subscription 
asked for be proportioned to the number of animals insured 
or to their value ? The latter appears the more businesslike 
course. However in Switzerland — -the example of which, 
herd-keeping country that it is, ought to count for some- 
thing in this matter — the levy per head is frequently 
" preferred on account of its simplicity. It does away with 
the necessity of valuation on entry of the animal and 
also simplifies accounts. And it is urged in addition, 
as has been already stated, that it presents an inducement 
for the improvement of the breed, inasmuch as insurance 
becomes practically cheaper the greater is the value 
of the animal insured. 

On these grounds the third method — which appears 
to be most in favour with our own cow and pig clubs, 
to be met with mainly in Lincolnshire, but also in Derby- 
shire, Northumberland, and Cornwall — seems the most 
^advisable, namely, that of levying a fixed subscription, 
to keep the society in cash, with liability attached to it to 
pay an additional levy after the event, should occasion 
requke it. Under this system our cow and pig clubs — 
so far as there is a record of their business— thanks to 
their provident action find theBiselves quite sufficiently 
in ftlnds to meet occurring calls. Indeed, they keep a 
fair amount of money* over, which shows that they have 
fixed the regular subscription rather*’ above the point 
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that may be held strictly needful. However, no one seems 
to grudge the money. And this is a complete answer 
to the urgings of those foreign administrators who insist 
that small owners of live stock are not to be prevailed 
upon to pay the full amount of the co-operative substitute 
for a premium, and that accordingly public bodies must 
come to their aid with money raised from taxpayers, who 
have no earthly concern with the small owner's cows 
and pigs. 

The method of our cow, pig, and horse clubs — all 
of which are financially absolutely dependent upon them- 
selves (except that in some cases honorary members supply 
the questionable help of dole-subscription) — are very 
simple. There are, unfortunately, not many figures 
available, because most of the societies appear to be 
unregistered.* The registered ones, so far as they survive, 
appear strong in funds, having (in 1905, which is the date 
of the latest returns), as regards pig clubs (for which 
£20 to £30 is considered sufficient) , £120 to £140 in hand, 
and as regards cow^ clubs more, up to £600 to ;^8oo, and 
in one case even ^'1,440. There were at that time 61 
clubs furnishing returns, 23 of them being cow clubs only, 
32 pig clubs only, 2 horse clubs only, 3 horse and cow 
and I a cow and pig club combined. Membership is as a 
rule limited, ranging from 20 to 80. But there is one cow 
club in Shropshire with 296 members. Members are, 
as has been already explained, elected contemporaneously 
with the * admission of their animals, after examination 
by the '' marker," or the marker" and the valuing 
committee — a imall fee, as a rule 6d. per cow and per 
pig, being payable for the “ marking." There is as a rule 

* There were in 1905 1,021 pig clubs known to be in exist&ce; 
but only 58 of these were registered. Fifty-three of them returned 
a membership of 3,457, and £1,788 totdl receipts, against £1442 
total outgoings, * * 
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an entrance fee payable, in cow clubs of 2s. 6d, for the 
first cow and is, for each succeeding one, in addition to 
6s. annual subscription, payable by quarterly instalments ; 
and in pig clubs is. entrance fee for each pig and id. a 
week per pig subscription. Sucking pigs are not admitted 
at all ; and a heavier fee, generally double the ordinary 
premiinn, is payable for breeding sows and boar pigs. 
Compensation is allowed as a rule at the rate of 15s. in 
the The value of cows insured is stated generally to 
fluctuate between £12 and £23. 

Our little live stock clubs then appear to be on a 
healthy footing, and there can be no doubt that they 
have mitigated man}’ a loss to small cow and pig keepers. 
Their value to small cow-keepers, of whom the societies 
are made up, must be apparent from the fact that individual 
members have, in more cases than one, received com- 
pensation within a comparatively short time for as many 
as four animals. The pity is that there are so few of 
them. And another pity is that they remain in isolation, 
which must in the long run mean weakness. If the 
practice of insurance is to be extended, it will be necessary 
that tliere should be either federation or re-insurance,, 
and in my humble opinion our Board of Agriculture would 
do far better to employ its influence and such money as 
it feels called upon to expend in promoting joint action 
among local club^ or else re-insurance — upon which 
German and Austrian Governments advisedly more or 
less raicentrate their assisting action— than in offering 
petty doles to local clubs, after J;he example of the French 
Goverjimcnt."^' And this because it ought not to be difficult 
to persuade people to form local societies by simple teaching 
and exhortation, whereas conVaining thejn into unions 
or jri'oviding sufficiently strong institutions fo’* re-insurance 

*'l'he Government .Bill of igii ].)rovidiiig for this in our 
country has for the time been withdrawn. 
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undoubtedly presents some difficulties and requires to be 
taken up over an extended area, and accordingly with 
some influence to back up the suggestion. Of the value, 
even the necessity, of carrying combination up to a higher 
lever there can be no doubt. The quinquennial returns 
of our cow and pig clubs teach an impressive lesson on 
this point. Thoroughly well as some little tested clubs 
have done, others have gone down quickly for want of 
additional support in trying times. Again, in France 
it has been calculated that in the Department of the 
Yonne, subscriptions of 1.66 per cent, per cow and 2,64 
per cent, per horse, in societies working in isolation, 
might have been reduced to .96 and 1.32 per cent., if there 
had been federation. That example illustrates the differ- 
ence between Co-operation applied purely locally and 
Co-operation carried further. 

The most systematic attempt to organise live stock 
insurance in several grades, and on a national basis, 
is that upon which the French Government, not without 
reason, not a little prides itself. The disfiguring feature 
about it is that it is to so large an extent the result of State 
pressure and State subvention. Provided that certain 
conditions are complied with, to keep the scheme ''mutual,'" 
the French Government pays £20 towards the formation 
•of each local insurance society, with additional assistance 
(never falling below £4) to follow, at the discretion of the 
■Government, in exceptionally bad years. If the first 
kind of assistance offered is^uestionable, as leading people 
to believe that they are rather obliging the bountiful 
taxpayer" than providently studying their own interest, 
the second seems absolutely vicious, because it leads 
people to misunderstand the principles of insurancei^ and 
disregard actuarial foresight. Such criticism is supported 
by the fact that the mofiey thus far contributed bj; the 
State has gone mainly to the reserve funds. A little 

* 
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more subscription or a little more federation, would there- 
fore have made State aid superfluous altogether. 

The conditions imposed by the Government, under a 
law to entitle societies to State aid, are these. The 
services given by officers of the society must be unremunera- 
ted ; there must be no funds shared out among members ; 
the premium or subscription levied must not fall below 
I per cent, of the value of the beast if a cow, nor of i| per 
cent, if a horse ; and compensation must not exceed 
8o per cent, of such value. Provided that these conditions 
are complied with, in addition to receiving the Government 
assistance already mentioned, societies are exempted 
from every kind of taxation, stamps or fees. 

Under such fostering treatment something like 8,500 
local societies have come to be formed. And they are 
reported to be doing well in the main. There is no pressure 
used to make them combine. Accordingly there are not 
a few societies still relying upon their own resources alone 
— like those in the Yonne already spoken of. But the 
majority have combined to about sixty regional societies, 
re-insuring risks. In addition there are two moderately 
large re-insurance companies, the services of which are, 
however, not found sufficient for the large host of village 
societies existing. Accordingly the Government has a 
measure now on the stocks which is to create a “ National 
Re-insurance Society, designed to act as the coping 
stone of all, endowed with 1,800,000 francs of taxpayers' 
money and drawing in addition an annual allowance of 
^ 300,000 francs. 

. BSrring the rather heavy draft made upon taxpayers' 
money, this seems the correct way of organisation. There 
is opposition, of course, to the newly proposgid expenditure. 
It is urged that, at any rate before the taxpayers are asked 
to provide for farmers, proof ^ould be furnished that 
farmers will not or cannot act for themselves. But in 
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tliG present temper of the n3,tion it is to be a-nticip 3 .te<i 
that such opposition will be overridden. 

Another form of insurance to which Co-operation 
was early applied is that against hail. However results 
have not favoured the co-operative method. Hail, 
as every one knows, is a most capricious customer to deal 
with. It picks out the districts to be swept over without 
any regard for actuarial calculations, lumping its ravages 
together, either locally or in respect of time, in the most 
unaccountable manner. Its heavy depredations in 
Hungary, in 1897 and 1898, causing insurance companies 
to raise their premiums suddenly by 100 per cent, have 
already been spoken of. There is even worse to tell of 
1909, the losses sustained in which year caused the six 
largest hail insurance companies in Germany — being 
“mutual”— to supplement their ordinary levies by ad- 
ditional surcharges ranging from 160 to 350 per cent, of the , 
former. No small folks’ co-operative society could have 
stood such a test. In Italy the trouble is that hail visits — 
and that heavily — only certain districts, namely, the valleys 
of the great rivers, leaving^ the higher ground unmolested. 
Under such circumstances it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
sufficient support for co-operative hail insurance. Elsewhere 
insurance, whether co-operative or otherwise, is practised 
only partially, applied only to distinct crops, or within 
a fixed limit of damage. Hence, after all, the first Napo- 
■ leon’s advice to his countrymen seems still good, that 
they should insure with particularly strong companiaer 
such as he found established in Germany, instanci^ more' 
in partiOular one in Mecklenburg. Even in the hands 
' of companies, however, ’insurance against hail is now 
[. generally “ mutual.” “ Mutualism ” in such sense, in which 
its " Co-operativeness ” consists purely in fluctuating 
premiums and elastic lability, apphed under ordjpary 
commercial and centralised management, is of course not 
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the same thing by a long way as '' Co-operation/’ which 
makes every participant an active co-worker and sharer 
in the burdens and responsibilities of the undertaking. 
It seems, as observed, the proper method for hail insurance. 
Nevertheless there are some instances in which the co-opera- 
tive method has been applied. Thus France, which has 
also co-operative insurance against spring frosts, possesses 
about 25 co-operative hail insurance societies, 7 of which 
insure only growing tobacco crops. The entire value 
insured by the 25 does not much exceed £1,000,000. 
Societies of this sort frequently find themselves compelled 
to fix a limit to the compensation to be allowed. Thus, in 
Belgium, the Westvlaamsch Landbowers draw the line at 450 
francs per hectare, which corresponds to about £7 4s. per 
acre. Switzerland, which is probably the country most 
fully provided with agricultui'al insurance, with Go\'ernment 
^ support, has a few co-operative hail insurance societies, 
more particularly for its vineyards ; but the business 
is circumscribed. There is also some little co-operative 
hail insurance in the Scandinavian kingdoms, but fortunate- 
ly as a rule very little hail. Italy on the other hand, is 
sorely visited, as has been shown ; but in spite of official 
attempts at persuasion, people are slow to combine. The 
Belgian Government has used much persuasion to induce 
its farmers to form mutual hail insurance societies ; but 
there is little response. Hail is, then, a, risk which, like 
burglary, glass, fidelity and some others, had best be 
4 fe£t to capitalist emterprise. * 

^ In respect of insurance against fire, on the other 
hand, Co-operation has scored some genuine Successes. 
And although, where there are krge numbers desiring to 
be iBSured, there is much to be said in ^favour of the 
method of collective insurance by bai-gaining with some 
igreat joint stock company, therg is also distinctly a pro- 
mising opening for insurance on dividing down ” lines. 
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by co-operators themselves. The most brilliant results 
have, as a matter of course, been attained in the United 
States, where co-operative insurance against fire and other 
risks is carried on on a gigantic scale by about 2,000 
societies, answering for about two million of members 
and bringing down the cost, in the words of the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, to a very few cents 
per 100 dollars of risk above the actual losses.” Only we 
do not quite know how far such "Co-operation ” really is 
Co-operation. In this country we may, in respect of fire, 
look for satisfactory results, provided that risks are kept 
within moderate limits, proportioned to the power existing 
for meeting them ; and that for any excess there 
be some powerful institution to act as re-insurer. For 
a great point in this insurance is that the insurers should 
not make themselves liable beyond the limits of what their ^ 
capital can answer for. That point has been thoroughly 
tested in our Co-operative Insurance Society, in which 
prudent limitation of losses has triumphantly carried the 
day. No insurance is now taken on any one establishment 
beyond the value of one third of the annual premium 
income. That limit of course keeps rising from year 
to year, as the income from premiums increases. All 
excess insurance is passed on to some stronger institution. 

On these lines the Society has kept steadily increasing 
its business and maintained itself more than solvent. 
The point, then, here pleaded Tor is thoroughly established^f^* 
yet it is a point that is still far too often overlooked by 
ambitious planners of co-operative insurance. 

The reason why in this application the co-operative 
form of insurance is so promising is that Co-operation 
has the power, by means of carrying down responsibility, 
like a "view of frankpledge,^' to the very units of member- 
ship, and of watching, to reduce the risk of damage more 
than any other meth^o^, and at the same time also to keep 
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the valuation mthin the strict limits of fact. It provides, 
elf actually against making a gain out of a conflagration, 
and also against damage brought about by carelessness, 
or defective construction, not to say worse. Of course 
it is desirable — even necessary, if the insurance is to be 
adequate — that the small local units, which in themselves 
cannot fail to be feeble, should be gathered together 
into a strengthening union or federation, so as to offer 
a broad front to risk. But its peculiar merit lies in its 
dividing down, and thereby creating local units with 
quick — ^because interested — and everpresent eyes, and 
brains perpetually and instinctively on the alert. 

For the most systematic application of this method 
we have once more to go to France, whose people appear 
to possess a peculiar aptitude for organisation of this kind 
— coupled, unfortunately, with a lamentable lack of belief 
in themselves and their own power. This makes them 
lean more than is at all necessary upon aid to be given 
by the taxpayer, whose interest is not at all involved in 
the risk. The method applied is in substance the same 
as that so successfully employed in live stock insurance. 
And so were the motives which prompted this form of 
insurance. Small agriculturists, who have not much 
time to spare from their labour, nor any too much money 
in their purses,’ severely felt the inconvenience of insuring 
with great insurance companies — whose offices are often 
away — ^involving what se#med a veritable journey, and 
whosoiT' rates were at the time undoubtedly ^high. In 
addition, the authorities, on their side, realised the danger 
of the proximus arden$ Ucalegon, which appeared to 
render general insurance a matter of public^ duty, as it has 
led Governments east of Franje to make fire insurance 
forirbuildings compulsory. 

It was only in 1900 that a law was passed in France, 
encouraging, without actually presgribing, '' mutual 
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lire insurance, by the promise of public grants. The 
first local society of this new kind was actually formed 
in 1901. And within less than ten years France counted 
no fewer than 2,187 local societies, comprising about 
90,000 members and insuring about £40,000,000 worth 
of property. Such success, however, is in a large measure 
due to the supplementary act of brigading the local societies 
in regional federations, which Count de Vogue, one 
of the leaders of the movement, rather overratingly terms 
the pivot,’' on which the entire movement turns. It 
is the common cashbox ” supporting local vigilance 
which has produced strength sufficient to meet the calls 
made. There ai*e now eighteen such federations. And 
above them stands the “ Central ” Society, to which the 
federations hand over one half of their takings in premiums,, 
and which, in return, makes good to them half of their - 
outgoings in compensations. That is a great gain. But 
it is not yet held to meet all requirements of the case.. 
Accordingly it is now proposed to back up the entire- 
system with re-insurance, to be effected by some powerful 
capitalist company, which is in very deed — coupled with, 
the alternative device of passing on excess risks to other 
insurance institutions— the method upon which our own 
excellently managed British Co-operative Insurance 
Society ” has successfully built up its fabric. 

However the prime merit lies, not with federation,, 
but with the small local societies in which, by strict contr^^' 
and supervision, damage has been kept down to guch a 
degree as to amount in 1905 to only 34.57 per cent, of 
the premium income, whereas in companies it stood at 
53.10 per centi In 1906 by some freak of fortune" the 
co-operative figure went U|) to 61.94 per cent., as compared 
with 50.10 per cent, in companies. However since ^hat 
year it has remained rather strikingly below, recording 
in 1907 46.94 as against 58.56 per cent., in 1908 43.87 
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as against 53.28 per cent., and in 1909 23.50 as against J 
50.17 per cent. And it ought to be borne in mind that 
the co-operative premiums, not being based upon a cal- 
culation of profit, and being liable to subsequent calls, are 
lower to begin with than the premiums charged by com- 
panies. And it also deserves to be remembered that all 
this has been accomplished, in spite of the law unkindly 
— and unreasonably — claying the obligation upon '' mutual 
societies, as a condition for their receiving assistance/’ 
not to reject any risk, however bad it may be, but to 
accept all of their peculiar kind, within their own district. 

We have, as will be seen, been wiser in this respect in 
this country. Nevertheless the co-operative method 
has proved successful in France to such an extent that 
insurance premiums rule on an average 20 per cent, below 
r companies’ premiums. In some societies the difference 
is even greater. Thus the well managed Mutuelle Agricole 
Incendie deVEst, a federation, keeps the rates a full 33 per 
cent, below company rates. 

In the Agricultural Orgajiisation Society we have 
since 1908 applied the same principle in a rather different 
way. We have, so to speak, begun with the federation 
and organised downwards, constituting the local units 
as self-governing branches. There are good reasons for 
this. Under our law, as it now stanas, there can be no 
insurance unless at least £20,000 paid up share capital 
be shown by the insuring ifistitution. That altogether 
precludes the formation of parish societies as independent 
units. In other respects we are more favourabty situated 
than our neighbours in France./^ There is no law to pro- 
hibif our sifting our cases and rejecting bad ones. That 
is answerable for a gre^t deal.^ Sifting is far the best 
don<^ on the spot, by neighbours who thoroughly know 
the properties and their owners. It is accordingly en- 
trusted to local committees, who in retu|:n for their services 
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receive a commission of 15 per cent, on all business wMcb 
they bring to the Society, in addition to one-third of the 
net annual profits resulting from such business. Such 
local committees are required to report up to headquarters, 
where insurance is actually effected by the Society as 
a whole, the local committee still acting as interested 
watchers, being shareholders, and also having a contingent 
right to part of the profits. It is rather too early still 
to report results and to judge if we should not have done 
better to insure with the Co-operative Insurance Society, 
which would certainly have been equal to the charge 
and would of course have derived additional strength — 
needed, while the Co-operative Wholesale Society was 
casting wistful eyes upon it — from the new custom. Our 
business has extended so as to embrace over a million 
of property insured. It will be interesting to watch its 
further pi-ogress. 

The business done by the Co-operative Insurance 
Society of Manchester, although fully co-operative, is. 
otherwise too little specifically agricultural, and too much 
centralised, to call for notice here. The Society has been 
very successful ; and one of its distinctive operations 
is so interesting and ingenious that it seems to deserve 
mention. It applies to Life Insurance, which — for the 
present, at any rate — agricultural societies, with their 
small limited membership, will do well to leave alone. 
It is different where numbers of sma}! men are gathered 
together in busy bee-hive stores. A Store availing it^eif^ 
of the insurance-— there are now already abc».it 330 
societies with about 570,000 members doing this — is 
called upon to pay one penny annually for every member,, 
whose account is of course charged with such payment* 
The benefit to be received in the event of death is deter- 
mined by the value of the insuring person's purchases 
with the Store. Every £i disbursed with the Store 
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entities to 4s. benej&t, or, where husband and wife are 
joint members, to 2S. for the wife and 4s. for the husband. 
To be just to the Society and fair to old people, for ages 
from 63 upwards purchases are reckoned, not for one year, 
but for the average of from three to ten years, according 
to advancing age. This in no wise goes against the 
insured person’s interest ; for old folk are likely to have 
purchased more heavily in preceding years than in the 
last. And to prevent abuse by people buying goods beyond 
their own wants, in order to resell, a maximum limit is 
drawn, for the 4s. beneficiaries at £50, and for the 2s. 
beneficiaries at £25. The system has this advantage 
that it saves the Insurance Society an enormous amount 
of labour in respect of bookkeeping, which means that it 
saves the insured an enormous amount of outgoings, 
so much so that management expenses come to be reduced 
rto about 5 per cent., as compared with about 43 f>er cent, 
in Companies, and that accordingly £i premium will pur- 
chase 19s. of direct benefit. This is effected by the Society 
making the Store its bookkeeper. At the same time 
it imposes no additional labour upon the Store. It is 
truly a triumph of co-operative principle applied to 
insurance. Possibly the time may come when agricul- 
turists likewise will be able to benefit by such a scheme. 

In any case one may take it to have been shown that 
there is a good deal of scope for the employment of co-opera- 
tive methods in insurance. 


XIL_C0-0PERATIVE credit. 

In its connection with Agriculture Co-operative 
Credit should command quite peculiar interest among 
all forms of Co-operation adopted. For not only does it 
supply that without which other forms of Co-operation 
could scarcely be carried on, that is, money ; but, in 
addition, it has also by further effects given proof of its 
remarkable power of suggesting and generating such other 
forms of Agricultural Co-operation. The foremost country 
in respect of Agricultural Co-operation at the present time 
is Germany, which possesses about 26,000 registered 
agricultural co-operative societies, and has a larger out- 
turn of co-operative produce than any other country.'^ 
However, before Credit Co-operation came on the scene, 
in Germany Agricultural Co-operation was practically 
non-existent. It was Crpdit, the command of money, 
which gave all other Co-operation the start, stimulating 
the taste for it, and providing the means with which to 
set it up. 

Co-operative Credit has this to distinguish it from 
all other forms of Co-operation Whereas they all come 
into the field with money, or else visible and tangible 
money's worth in their hand, where'with to purchase^thj^xw 
desired^ commodities, Credit to all appearance comes' 
forward empty-handed, with nothing but a want, to be 
satisfied with borrowed money. Such appearance is 
misleading, 2?s we shall see. Credit after all brings very 
good money’s worth with it — or it would not be entitled ^ 
to the money that it aslcs for. Only, that money’s worth 
is not otherwise recognised by the banking or depositing 
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market. Hence capitalists and depositors cannot lend 
npon it. It speaks, so to put it, a different language from 
theirs. It is based upon conditions of which they know 
nothing. 

The peculiar task, the crux of its office, accordingly 
is, not to beg for large supplies of money, but to make the 
latent raw material for security — which security is the 
only thing which will legitimately buy credit — effective in 
the market, to which in any case it has to go for its supplies. 
Once that object is attained, there can no longer be any 
need to look about for money ; money will come of its 
own accord ; there is plenty of it in the world, and it seeks 
eagerly for employment. 

Such explanation ought to make it clear what a grossly 
mistaken policy those pursue who, putting the cart before 
the horse, ask for money before they have their fabric 
ready, in a condition entitling it to receive such. It means 
waste — a possible white elephant, such as money must 
needs be for which there is no employment. It means, 
moreover, temptation to business which would run 
altogether counter to co-operative principle. For Co- 
operative Credit, so it is generally admitted, should pro- 
vide cash only for productive or provident outlay. It 
must furthermore mean a precarious position, because it 
means dependence upon some one else who may withdraw 
to-morrow what he has given to-day. It means dearer 
money than a bank could obtain for itself b^^ deposits, 
obtaining the' cheapest ^possible supply of money 
ffiiust o:^ necessity be its object. 

This being explained, it may not be amiss just briefly 
to recall what is the object of Co-operative Credit. 

k is not to supply capital for fixed outlay, as those 
appear to assume who currently talk of ''agricultural” 
banks as " landbanks.” It is also not to provide money 
for anyone who asks for it. It is, in the present connec- 
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tioii, to provide Agriculture with ready-money for the one- 
purpose of making such Agriculture more profitable. In 
modern times Agriculture requires very much more work- 
ing capital than generally speaking it is supplied with. 
Such money may, if rightly applied, earn a very good 
reward for itself — much better than that for which it 
may itself be hired. Hence, so far as such conditions apply, 
it is perfectly legitimate to borrow” it for the purposes 
indicated. However, the application of the conditions 
stated is essential. There must be a good chance, a moral 
certainty of the money lent reproducing itself with increase. 
Therefore the object kept in view should, as observed, be 
either directly productive, or else at any rate distinctly 
provident. Effecting an economy by buying in large 
quantities, or for cash instead of on credit, or at the most 
favourable time ; or else replacing a usurious debt by a 
cheaper one— all this comes legitimatety within the terms-- 
of our conditions. 

So much for the object. Now^ for the means. 

Nobody can reasonably find fault with our financial 
institutions, or even our 'depositors of savings, for not 
having hitherto accommodated themselves to the con- 
ditions of agricultural credit business, which as a rule 
demands longer and more elastic credit than do Industry 
and Commerce, and which has rules, habits and, so to call 
it, a language differing from those of the banking world. 
That is the very difficulty to be combated. There are two 
ends, each good and useful in itself, waiting to be joiJ^eaT 
together— money on one side, want with excellent, obut for 
the moment unshaped, security, on the other. But the 
two require a link to unite them. Such link can only be 
supplied by a^new kind of institution, standing between 
the two, close — that is,„a most essential point — to the 
seekers of credit, and speaking, to adhere to the simile 
impressed, their language, but also speaking the language- 
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of the money world — ^understanding the small rural in- 
habitant's wants, and also his security, and capable of 
making that security effective and bringing it, in a form 
that a banker can understand and appreciate, to the 
banking market. 

The raw material of security among rural folk is not, 
as is often assumed — so it may be well to point out — their 
possession of land and buildings. The quite heterodox 
opinion that it is has been given expression to even in Ger- 
many— where indeed most land affected by co-operative 
credit is freehold, but where none the less the rule is 
generally accepted that the security given should be 
personal. In Italy, where Agricultural Credit is as freely 
practised as in Germany, very much of the land to which 
it is applied is, in contradistinction to Germany, leasehold 
land,' or land held at will. This applies also to Belgium, 
r and likewise to France, so far as village tradesmen come into 
account, for whom the caisses rurales et ouvrieres are 
distinctly also intended. Indeed, real security is what 
co-operative banks — ^like others — should particularly seek 
to avoid, except it be as collateral security. When seized, 
it becomes exceedingly burdensome, and also uncertain ; 
for its price fluctuates. Co-operative banks were created 
to deal out personal credit, which is the most convenient, 
the least costly, the least burdensome, and also the most 
-educating form of credit that there is. All the more 
reason is there to take care that it is made safe. 

M. Luzzatti has put it thal: the security of a co-opera- 
tive bank is '' the worth of its members.” Such wwth ” 
has of course first to be ascertained and made effective. 
And it may be made effective in one or other of two ways. 
The'^members — that is, the persons who ccfaibine to form 
the bank, because from time to^time they require credit 
— n>ay lay down a certain sum of money each, as first 
security for what they propose to borrow, leaving good 
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management, as evidenced in periodical balance sheets, 
to be well advertised — the '' maximum of publicity that 
Sir R. -Morier asks for — to answer for the rest. Or else 
they may combine, with or without taking shares, but 
pledging their entire possessions, without limitation, one 
for all and all for one. 

This explanation will have to be supplemented by 
further details. 

In the first place, under either form of organisation 
the local bank, which is to serve as intermediate link 
between the rural population and the world which is to 
provide the money, begins by creating a select clientele, 
elected for their presumable trustworthiness, to wdiom 
admission to credit is rigorously restricted. Such condition 
provides a first safeguard, w^hich may be made very effec- 
tive, more particularly when unlimited liability is brought 
into play, providing that members generally will have^ 
to answer for the default of any one among their number. 
That consideration gets rid of all etiquette and makes 
first election, and subsequently other dealings, seaixhing. 

The bank next takes into account either the financial 
value of the member asking to become a borrower, or else 
the employment of the loan itself, which in this way 
becomes a pledge for its own value. In this case the 
borrower — who, of course, has also to provide security in 
the shape of sureties or otherwise — is tied down to one par- 
ticular employment, which the Committee have considered 
and found legitimate and promising, on pain of ha^TigC 
his loamsiimmarily called in and the sureties made liable. 
In tlie other case, menil;)ers, being possible borrowers, are 
'' appraised'’ for credit, and their value" is entered in 
a register which is kept strictly private, in the manager's 
desk. Up to the figure t^here named the manager becomes 
authorised, supposing that there is money in hand, to 
make advances to each member, with or without addi- 
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tional security, as the Committee may have determined ;; 
hut not be57ond that point, except there be quite un- 
impeachable security tendered, or unless the Committee 
decide that in this particular instance he may go further. 

In the last place, to put things very briefly, the 
bank— which does not work for profit and pays only a 
moderate limited dividend upon its share capital, where 
there is any — makes a point of adding steadily and system- 
atically to its reserve fund. 

The same regard for safety involves what is a standing 
rule in all co-operative banks of every description, namely, 
that in the investment of money no risk whatever should 
be incurred. 

One indispensable corollary to the principles here laid 
down is this, that in the conduct of the bank’s affairs 
there should be plenty of careful and searching checking. 

'' Just because people seek credit upon only a slender ready- 
money basis is it necessary that every precept laid dowm 
ill the interest of safet}^ should be strictly enforced. Your 
system of strict payments and watching the employment 
of the locinf so the late Duke obiVrgyll wrote after reading 
my \lllage Bank Rules, " is admirable,” Checking and 
controlling is accordingly the fibre which runs through the 
entire organisation, like the sympathetic nerve, ugly 
customer that it is, through the human bod}^ People 
som<;.‘times rebel against this, grudging the trouble — so long 
as nothing has gone wrong. But in plain reason they must 
**XbTrsent to give in elbmv grease what they cannot give in 
money. ^ In a well organised co-operative bank borrowers 
are checked, the Committee is ^checked, and the bank 
itself ought, if possible, to be checked b}^ a more experi- 
encect body, so that nothing can go wrong.*' • 

It may at once be said that '^dierever in such banking 
anything has gone wTong the fault has invariably been, 
found to lie with defective checking. 
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How these principles apply in practice will best b,e 
shown by a brief exposition of the two main systems in 
■operation. 

. So far as people desiring to combine for the purpose 
of co-operative credit have a knowledge of business and 
sufficient ready cash to warrant such course — ^therefore 
under all circumstances among our larger farmers — the 
system of shares and limited liability offers the greatest 
advantages. It ties people less than the other, it is adapt- 
able to all circumstances and sets no limit to working 
districts. It presupposes the formation of a small capital 
— ^to serve rather as a guarantee than as working funds — 
by the taking up of shares, which in our country it will be 
best to fix at not too high a figure, but to make payable 
within a rather narrowly limited time, say a year or two. 
In Germany and Austria, where unlimited liability pre- 
dominates even in share banks, a different practice prevails. 
Shares are there purposely made large, up to {50, and 
plenty of time is allowed for paying them up. The same 
rule applies in some very .successful banks in Switzerland. 
Elsewhere — and most notably in Italy — ^small shares — 
the number of which may under our Act be carried up to 
the value of £ 200 — payable within ten or twenty months, 
and coupled with limited liability only, answ^er equally 
well. The value of shares may be fixed at any figure, 
■down to a few shillings. However, a sm ,11 share capital 
will of course purchase on^ly small credit. On the <^ he K^ 
hand, large shares will keep out smaller folk. Whatever’’ 
be the value of the shares, it must not be they whi^ deter- 
mine the voting power'^ of members in the bank. The 
bank is to b6i “ co-operative ; that means that it, is to 
be a union, not of capitals but of persons ; and, whatever 
be the holding of each'*member, the voting power must 
be equal as among them. ^ 

The main point is that there should be good manage- 
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njent, wMch means not only that there should be a com- 
petent and active Committee— meeting as often as business 
may require, and being itself periodically supervised by 
a Council of Inspection, as a protection to itself as against 
importunate credit-seekers, and as a protection likewise 
to shareholders against possible carelessness or excessive 
complaisance — ^but also that, as observed, no bank money 
should be lent out except on good security and for re- 
munerative employment. It is for banks of this order 
that the credit register aheady spoken of has been devised.. 
There is no need in this case of very minute investigation ; 
the general conduct of the member will vouch for proper 
employment ; but it is necessary that some discrimination 
should be used, and that discrimination should also be 
practised in the election of members, so as to make the 
^very election some sort of guarantee. 

By means of banks of this type very large districts 
may be served — ^provided that there are persons distributed; 
over it on whose judgment, with regard to the eligibility 
of newcomers, and the legitimacy and safety of loans 
asked for, reliance may be placed. 

The other system in use is much less elastic in its 
a j^spli cation, but it is applicable to a very much humbler 
stratum, to men with very small means, and indeed, 
without any — except a good character, vouched for hy 
neighbours, be made to count as such. Under it there 
'•jake^be neither shares nor entmnce fees — although there 
'^may be both kinds of payments on a modest scale, which 
must in any case be so fixed as not to keep out any one 
who has a moral right to admission . Shares , were at the 
outset ruled out altogether for two distinct reasons. The 
.... first was that every one whose honesty could be' vouched 
for should be able to join, even Chough he be as poor as 
a church-mouse. And the second, that all possible cause 
of conflict between opposed interests— money and need 
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—should be carefully excluded. A share suggests divi- 
dend ; and dividend suggests its own increase— which 
leads straight up to dualism, money standing on one side, 
airaing at liberal remuneration, to be got out of borrowers ; 
and need on the other, liable to be crushed by such capital. 
However, the bank was intended in the interest of need, 
with money coming in only to help, not to exploit. It 
is the borrower's interest which must rule supreme. 

Since there are no shares, there must, as a security 
to lenders, be unlimited liability, of all for all, with — 
partly for the protection of the persons so made liable — 
care taken to accumulate — ^gradually though it be, but 
steadily — a fund belonging to the bank as such~th.a.t is, 
not divisible — ^to serve as first security to creditors. 

Unlimited liability , once it is understood, is of a nature 
to secure quite as much credit as a small people's bank , 
is likely to require. Only it ought to be borne in mind — 
it seems often to be forgotten in this country— that it is 
submitted to as a safeguard to the lender and must there- 
fore not be illusory but real. People must not be 
allowed to slip out of it unobserved, as is laid down in 
some Model Rules,” depriving the lender of his security. 
And people must not be allowed to pledge their unlimited 
liability ” in more banks than one. Doing this would of 
course limit it at once and might make it altogether 
nugatoiy. This point does not appear to be fully realised 
in this country. -- — 

Unlimited liability is also wanted in the interest of^ 
the bank itself, to ensure that members elected to office 
will work to the best of their ability. This applies not 
by any nieane least to the wealthier members, upon whom 
actually greatest liability will fall Their credit is to - 
assist the bank; but their knowledge of business and 
experience are to assist it at least as much. The^ are 
not likely, however, to give such value unless they are 
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unlimitedly liable, because what would be to them a small 
limited loss would have no terrors for them. They have 
plenty of means for protecting themselves open to them. 
In the first place it is an accepted rule that the members 
of each bank should themselves, at the beginning of each 
year, limit their own liability, while leaving it unlimited 
to the outside world, by fixing a certain figure beyond 
which no credit may be given — ^so much to the individ-ial, 
so much' collectively. But beyond that, the wealthier 
members are sure to be allowed represontation on the 
governing bodies and to have a full say, since the bank 
wants them, in order to have security to pledge, and is 
sure to heed their protests and warnings, for fear that 
they should go out — which, at any rate in the earlier stages, 
it is advisable th§t they should be at liberty to do at any 
time.*^ 

Unlimited liability inexorably requires what is in this 
connection desirable also on other grounds, that is, small 
districts. It would become distinctly dangerous were it 
applied to organisations in which there is not constant 
close touch among members, good knowledge of one 
another's business, position and character, and the possi- 
bility of constant automatic observation. In these little 
banks the election only of trustworthy members — advances 
being by standing rule restricted to members only — is of 
even more vital importance than in the larger ones already 

«^oken of. And hence their ^reat educational value, 
which priests and ministers have pi'onounced superior 
to that of their own teaching, and to which judges and 
Goveimment officers have borne nready testimony. For 
membership in the bank is worth something to people. 

' *The new German Rules require at least six months’, but in 
some cases two years’ notice, to take effect after the term fixed, 
provid«»d that that period falls within the current of the financial 
year. In justification of this it has been pleaded that circum- 
stances have materially changed. 
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Job is not expected to serve God for nought/' But 
he must serve, that is, he must be known to his neighbours 
to be honest and provident, or he will not be elected— or, 
being elected, will be turned out again. Hence a goodly 
number of men have been taught to forsake the bottle 
and evil or careless living in order to qualify for member- 
ship.’** 

The necessity of mutual knowledge and touch does 
not end with the election of members, that is, customers. 
The pledging of unlimited liability being committed to 
officers, it is indispensable that the qualification and 
trustworthiness of those officers should be known. And 
every member being made responsible for the liabilities 
of every other single debtor, it is essential that the latter's 
employment of his borrowed money should not only be 
cai'eMly judged, but subsequently watched, because its 
emplo}' juent becomes a pledge for the loan. Now all this 
is not attainable unless there is touch and instinctive ^ 
observation, which is possible only in a society with a 
small area, in which full publicity becomes almost a 
matter of course and is automatically provided. The loan 
business is not carried on behind a screen, as in a Loan 
Society.” Members know what other people are members, 
who has borrowed money, what for, and how he is repay- 
ing. There is only one thing which they do not know and 
must not know, and that is who is a depositor, and what 
his deposits amount to. All such publicity and mutual 
knowledge is indispensable^ It is the substitute for the_. 
cash deposit in share money which members, as we'pre-^ 
sume, cffiinot make. But it is practicable only in districts 
geographically small. The ordinary parish supplies the 
best size for a ^district, and it also at the same time provides 
that which is as desirable as a suitable size, namely, a 

^ 9 ^ 

*The remarkable efficacy of co-operative banks in br^iging 
this about is more fully shown in the Author’s “ People’s Banks,” 
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constituency with a natural bond among its components, 
without which it is difficult to establish the moral influence 
of one member upon the other that there should be. 
However, no hard and fast line can be drawn. 

The mechanism of such a bank is then this. A very 
small number of members is sufficient to start the bank. 
Our law requires that there should be seven. There will, 
as a rule, be more. Such members elect their Committee, 
which may consist of only three, though in larger banks 
five will be preferable. It is not a bad plan to elect the 
chairman independently of the Committee, to become its 
ex-oficio head, but to hold office directly under the General 
Meeting. The Committee elects new members, receives 
whatever money comes in and deals out loans, every one 
of which lastnamed must be specially approved, as being 
legitimate for the particular applicant and promising 
^ to more than repay itself. The loan wants to be granted 
to such amount and for such a period as will admit of its 
accomplishing the desired work and repaying itself out 
of its own proceeds. Otherwise the borrower would have 
to tax other sources of income^ which would mean to him 
embarrassment rather than assistance. If the loan be 
granted for more than a year, it should be made repayable 
by instalments. The Committee should be very strict 
with respect to repayment on the proper days and employ- 
ment of the loan. It may grant extensions when called 
for ; but they must not be taken without its leave. Every 
losw. should be duly secured — best by sureties, whose 
signatures should be verified. 

In one respect care is taken from the outset that the 
Committee should not in their granting of loans be exposed 
to undue influence. They are made to serve without any 
remuneration whatever — out of pocket expenses alone 
beiiig allowed for. Only the secretary, or actuary, or 
whatever you may please to call him — the man who keeps 
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the books and personally deals out and receives the rnoney 
—is allowed to draw a salary, which the circumstances c'f 
the bank will of themselves enforce should be moderate.. 
On the other hand this man is allowed no voice whatever 
in the granting of loans. Under such circumstances the 
Committee-man is secure from the temptation to grant 
a loan because his remuneration is worth something to him 
and the applicant may threaten not to vote for his re- 
election if it is not granted. 

However human feeling is strong among neighbours.. 
and the Committee-men, if left unsupervised, might only 
too easily, from kindness, or weakness, allow themselves 
to be prevailed upon to stretch a point,'’ which might 
imperil the interest of the bank. To protect the bank 
against this — and also to serve another purpose, still to 
be spoken of — there is a Council of Inspection, which is. 
required to overhaul ail the business done at least once-^ 
every three months and point out irregularities or sources 
of danger, and also to judge whether the Committee has 
used its discretion rightly. With such ap authority on 
the watch, the Committee-man is armed against undue 
importunity, and is otherwise placed upon his good 
behaviour. If pressure be put upon him by applicants,, 
he can point to the Council as holding him responsible. 
In new countries and new banks people are apt to question 
the necessity of such supervising body, for which it is not 
always easy to find men. And for a little while a small 
bank may intelligibly do vfithout it. However, whei^^ver^ 
loss has, occurred — through dishonesty, embezzlement, or 
sheer carelessness — the mischief has invariably been traced 
to the absence or remissness of a Council of Inspection. 

ThatXouJicil is, as observed, to serve another purpose* 
besides supervision, whi^h purpose is by its own annual 
Report, supplementing the Report of the Committee, to 
make the General Meeting fully cognisant of what is going 
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on, in order to enable it to understand the precise position 
of affairs the better. Without such comment to the 
Report a meeting of plain rural folk might experience some 
difficulty in grasping the meaning of what is placed before it. 

There is another important point which remains to 
be considered, namely : how are banks of either order 
described to obtain their funds ? They cannot do busi- 
ness without, and on their first formation they are likely, 
in a purely business way, to appeal to existing financial 
institutions, and even to the great body of depositors, in 
vain. The paltry payments made on account of shares 
will not go far. And entrance fees can at most serve only 
to cover the outlay for stationery, books and the like. 

Ultimately the main source of cash for co-operative 
banks of both kinds should be savings deposits — from any 
one who chooses to make them. The bank's declared 
^ object is quite as much to promote thrift as to facilitate 
credit. 'And deposit money is not only the cheapest, and 
the safest source for such — as being less liable to with- 
drawal in large quantities than other loans — but also 
the source which secures to tke bank greatest independ- 
ence. Without independence the bank cannot count upon 
becoming permanent and permitted to do its work un- 
hindered. It should make it its endeavour to become the 
favourite savings bank of its district. Experience proves 
that in the long run depositors prefer it to the public 
savings bank, because it is their own, connected with their 
«,*owf? locality, officered by their own nominees, and keeping 
the money collected fructifying in the district, where its 
benefit may be seen and gauged— instead of sending it up 
to London, ** to appreciate Consols.” Having a more 
remunerative employment for its money, it will also as 
a rule be in a position to allow a»higher rate of interest. 

^However, at starting the bank will find such prospect 
to be still only ” music of the future.” 
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To stippiy it with first funds it has been proposed to 
create an Endowment fund, or Financial Institution, 
which is to be called — for a long time miscalled — Central 
Bank/' Experience has not proved favourable to such 
method, for reasons which it is not difficult to divine* 
In order to “ force " co-operative credit — once its merits 
were recognised — foreign Governments have expended 
large sums of money and employed powerful official 
influence as v'cil — providing first cash for co-operative 
banks which rural populations did not care to form of 
their owm accord, but were strongly urged to form. The 
banks have been formed, of course, and they are outwardly 
co-operative ; however, the co-operative character which 
gives backbone and stability to such an institution is 
wanting. Parasites these banks have been created, and 
parasites they remain. '' First ” cash proves a euphemism. 
The source once opened is kept continually running. Why,’ 
indeed, should people exert themselves and practise self- 
denial to create funds of their own, when there is a Little 
Providence ever ready to supply them with such ? The 
consequence is that they remain dependent upon external 
help. They become pot plants, failing to strike root. 
And no pot plant ever bears much fruit. 

There is more. A Central Bank ” is an extremely 
useful institution when really “ central/’ that is, when 
made the centre of a system of banks already formed. 
In such position it may eq»ualise the want of one bank by 
drawing upon the over-abundance of another ; *and; 
whenever occasion arises, it may “ tap ” the greal: money 
market. It will then be in its proper position as the 
servant of th^ other banks, under their control and, doing 
their work. But if you start with a “ Central Bank " and 
make it “finance/’ thit is, create, local banks, which 
otherwise no one calls for, the position becomes reversed. 
The “ Central Bank ” becomes the master ^ studying its 
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4wn interest. The position of affairs becomes further 
aggravated by this fact that the “ Central Bank,” being 
the only central institution existing at the outset, is not 
unaccountably to be employed to prescribe to and control 
the local banks, which ought, under reasonable conditions, 
rather to control it. And so we get that mischievous 
feature of ''patronage” stereotyped, which has thus far 
marked all attempts to " create ” co-operative credit 
from the outside, but which means the death of genuine 
Co-operation* People whose qualification for the task 
is questionable, even if their pretension to its execution 
be legitimate, presume to settle for others, who ai;e to bear 
all the responsibility, how they are to deal with their money 
and their liability. That is not Co-operation ; and it 
cannot yield good results. People in every local bank 
will have to decide for themselves what they choose to do. 
Since they are responsible for themselves, which is the 
backbone of the whole matter, they must also be entirely 
their own masters. You cannot turn Co-operation into 
a mere puppet show, in which someone behind the scenes 
pulls the strings, wdthout destroying its character as 
Co-operation. The " Central Bank,” if there is one, will 
have — ^if a creditor — a creditor’s right to inspect accounts 
and send interrogatoides. But it must be understood that 
•it does this purely in its own interest, in no way in the 
interest of the local banks — ^which interest is, in such case, 
distirict from its own. The inspection from outside, or 
Trom above — by which indeed local banks are hkely to 
benefit greatly, and which it will be well to introduce as 
soon as there is a Union of such banks to practise it— 
•should be inspection carried out in the interest of the 
hanks. 

In all probability, if only people in this country knew 
wha/' serious difficulties and embarrassments ” Central 
Banks ’’—formed under the impressiop that thoirs would 
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be an easy task-— have had to struggle with, they would 
be less keen upon starting one — ^possibly to serve as a rod 
for their own backs. There is not one which has not 
found most troublesome difficulty coming upon it, such as 
has in the principal cases concerned led up to the very 
precipice of insolvency and liquidation. The Schulze- 
Delitzsch Central Bank has been forced to seek 
salvation in amalgamation with the Dresdner Bank. The 
Raiffeisen Central Bank has escaped insolvency only by 
a substantial levy made upon its constituents. The Haas 
Central Bank is known not to be in the strongest possible 
position. Even the Central Banks and Endowment Funds 
formed by Governments with public money have their 
own tales of troubles to tell. The wealthy Government 
Bank of Prussia has had its intended beneficiaries rising 
up in rebellion against it because it disappointed them , and 
at last has found itself repudiated by the very societies^ 
for whose benefit it was created. It is not altogether 
easy to manage a Central Bank. 

In either class of banks/ as has been pointed out, the 
aim pursued should be, steadily, though it be only gradu- 
ally, to add to the capital in the hands of the bank. Where 
there are shares, members should study to add to their 
several stakes in shares ; in either type they should, if 
possible, add to their stake in deposits. But the bank 
as well ought to add to its collective holding by an accu- 
mulation of reserve fundis, wdiich can scarcely proceed 
too far ; for what the bank is called u})on to propdftion' 
such reserve to is not really its share capital/ but its 
liabilities. There are co-operative banks with reserve 
funds consid^ably larger than their share capital. T\^enty 
per cent, of the annual surplus should invariably go to the 
reserve. In the unlimited liability banks the need of 
the steady creation of a reserve fund becomes absoljuteiy 
indispens|ble. But in their case^ — ^more especially since 
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there is to be no incitement to the study of individual 
peif — the I'eserve fund is by standing rule made the collective 
property of the hB.nky never to be shared out — ^not even 
in the event of the dissolution of the bank^ lest there be 
a temptation to liquidate for the sake of the spoils — as has 
in very truth happened in the case of the very first bank 
of this kind formed^ without such a rule, the necessity of 
which was then not yet recognised. While the bank 
exists the fund may be drawn upon to make good deficient 
cies. Should the bank be wound up, it is to be handed 
over to Trustees for suitable public employment. By this 
means, in course of time, a very respectable amount may 
be accumulated, which cannot fail materiall}?- to strengthen 
the position of the bank. 

However, all this is at first far off, and calculated to 
^increase the capital of “guarantee” rather than the 
“ working ” capital. It is very desirable that arrangements 
should be come to with J oint Stock Banks, under which such 
institutions may be found willing to make advances, not 
as an act of patronage, or of “ financing,” but as a simple 
business transaction — ^money being, given in exchange for 
security. That will be a substantial help during the infancy 
of the bank — and again in later life in times of tight money, 
before there is a Central Bank. Bankers, when the prin- 
ciples of co-operative banking are explained to them — 
though such differ in detail not a little from their own — 
as ajruie quickly discern its security. And of course, in 
addition to procuring for them a safe outlet for some little 
superfluous money, co-operative banking may be made 
to act as a convenient feeder for them, bringing them more 
regular business. c 

Beyond that the only safe and legitimate resource 
for co-operative banks is that wliich has been in use for 
about sixty years and found serviceable and effective. 
Friends of the movement may well ^be asked^ to come 
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fonvard and raise — or else guarantee in cash credits-*™ 
the first small funds — -not as a gift, God forbid ! That 
w'ould injure the banks instead of helping them ; but in 
as ].“)usinesslike a manner as can be managed- It will not 
l')e for long. • Co-operative banks, once the}" have secured 
a good foothold, readily ingratiate themselves. It is 
abscfliitely idle, after such assistance has proved its suffi- 
cieiicy during sixty years abroad, to pretend that it would 
not be practicable in this country also, that on the contrary 
here, in this country, more identified with business habits 
and command of money than any other, there must be a 
“ Centro! Bank ” to act as fairy godmother. Schulze had 
t<i beg for his first cash, and so had Raiffeisen, Their 
obtaining it has acted like the familiar bucket of water 
which in days of the old draw pumps we used to pour 
down a new pump, in order to set the sucker at work.^ 
Once the sudu.'r was filled it drew up plenty of water 
from the treasures of the soil. 

Once such banks are established, so long as they are 
properly conducted, they will accomplish almost any- 
thing for which money is needed. They will provide 
mone}^ for the individual member, they will provide money 
for societies. It is very common, for instance, to establish 
a dairy w"ith the help of a co-operative bank, wliich pro- 
vides the money and repays itself at the rate of so much 
for e^’ery gallon of milk used. There is costly machinery 
— for instance, modern threshing machines with steam or 
electric^ motors — ^which the bank has bought with its" 
l)orr(rued money, and the price of which members (and, 
for the. matter of that, Slso non-members, to whom it has 
been Jetjjut nt a higher rate) liave repaid out of tho dues 
for the hire of it. 

Only it is essential that the bank should be soundly 
organised and w^'eH conducted. The share banks, haiidling 
nu'uiey which com(^s in and goes out, for what length of 
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time nobod}^ can foresee, will do well to limit their advances 
in each case to a short period only, although of course 
they may renew. The unlimited liability banks, having 
pledged the enduring liability of their members, may lend 
out money for long terms, provided that there is sufficient 
cash at their disposal. Either type should lend as little 
as possible on mortgage or on whatever other security 
locks up capital or would be inconvenient to hold, should 
it come to be seized. It should study to make the security 
employed personal. There should be inexorable strict- 
ness with regard to the observance of rules and under- 
takings, not only as to repayment of loans. And every 
chink and crevice ought to be closed against risk.* 

Albeit mortgage credit is, for banks of the order here 
spoken of, by common consent placed on the taboo, since 
nevertheless it is actually practised to some little extent, 
and in at least one case has been practised with distinct 
benefit, it may be well to say just one word about it. 
There is not much prospect of its being put to any exten- 
sive use among ourselves on ^co-operative lines. And, 
barring the Landschaftm^ which are an institution per se, 
its general application abroad has scarce!}^ turned out 
encouraging. The principles upon which ordinary 
co-operative banks are built up appear of themselves to 
conflict with its practice. 

The reasons why mortgage credit is not suitable for 
co-opgrative credit institutions ^ of the type here spoken 
of are ^that it locks up money for a long, ^it may 
be an indefinite, time ; and that the security given, 
if it should have to be seized, would be likely 
to pFOve, to an institution situated as a co-pperative 
credit bank is, a veritable white elephant. The co-opera- 

.Model Rules and directions how to a]jply them, under 
either of the two systems here spoken of. consult niy “A Co-opera- 
tive Credit Bank Handbook.” is. net. P. S. King A Son. 
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live credit bank relies for its funds upon withdrawabte 
deposits and bankers’ advances. These things will not 
bear the strain of mortgage loans. To be able to grant 
them you must have long term funds, such as the Land- 
schaften — ^which are in a sense co-operative mortgage 
banks — raise by what we should call debentures or land- 
bonds, running for just as long as the loan runs. That is 
not practicable in this country owing to our land laws and 
the trouble connected with establishing a title. 

In one case, in France, co-operative rural banks have, 
indeed, furnished mortgage credit to good purpose — 
fortunately without loss, because everything went well. 
The circumstances of the case were these : — After 
the current rate of mortgage interest had gone 
down from the old-fashioned 5 to 3 per cent., the 
small capitalists, lending to small proprietors, whose^ 
demands the Credit Fonder was too “big” to care to 
■satisfy, continued — having practically a monopoly — to 
insist upon the old, now extortionate, rate. They were 
not aware that things had, changed. Under such circum- 
stances M. Louis Durand, the founder of the French 
Caisses ntraleSy considered it legitimate to intervene. His 
societies held their deposit money — plenty of it, and 
“ good lying money ” — at 2:| per cent., and began lending 
it out, within what were considered safe limits, on mortgage 
at 3 per cent. As soon as the matter became known, the 
small capitalists, brought -to understand that mone\^had 
become .^cheaper, were not long in coming down to the^ 
same rate — which was just what M. Durand had desired. 

Mortgage credit hasloeen a great deal abused. Hence 
^ President^ Dupin’s well-known aphorism that moi>tgaige 
credit “ supports the debtor as the rope supports the man 
hanged.” Abuse arose because such credit was improvi- 
dently taken for other than productive purposes ; and 
because conji^uance or determination was made 
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ckpendent upon the will and pleasure of the creditor.. 
xA mortgage might be contracted for a definite period.. 
But the time would come when notice could be given,, 
such as might greatly embarrass the debtor. 

Co-operative mortgage credit, where it has been found 
practicable, being organised for the benefit of borrowers, 
has never fallen into these mistakes. It has imposed 
conditions upon the borrower to prevent depreciation of 
the security. But it has on principle granted the loan, 
witliin the limits provided for by gradual repayment by 
sinking fund, quamdiu, securing possession of the credit 
to the borrower, coupled with the right on his part to 
determine it sooner, if he should so please. Under such 
conditions the relation established between borrower and 
lender becomes reversed. It is the borrowei who decides 
^when to determine the credit. And by that very fact 

lending by individuals- who could not be expected to 

part with their money on such terms — becomes excluded 
and resort to a many-headed bod}^ which does not suddenly 
want its money back for other purposes becomes a necessity. 
Such arrangement gives security?' of credit, and also very 
much greater cheapness of repayment. 

It was the Prussian Landschaften which inaugurated 
this new type of business. Their example in this respect 
has been widely followed by other bodies dealing in 
mortgage credit. 

Jdowever, this point being Settled, the further question 
arises : ^how to provide the means for granting the credit 
—means of which there must be a command for as long 
as the credit is to last. The LaMschaften proceeded upon 
lines overy similar to those which have in another connec- 
tion become identified with the "'Raiffeisen” system,' 
that is, by pledging as security for the money to be raised 
the entire, collective, unlimited liability of their members 
. — the whole of their possessions, .ii;o>^able as well as 
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immovable. That security was, on the face of it, so good 
that the land bonds issued to provide the desired monen^ 
— being paid off by drawings — soon became a favourite 
investment with the public, at times even in preference 
to Government stock. 

In a sense the Landschaften are co-opei*ative organisa- 
tions, but not fully so. Their system would be quite 
inappropriate to this country. There is accordingly no 
need to enter further into their organisation.*" 

Those who form banks will do well to take care that 
they employ an organiser with a practical knowledge of 
co-operative banking. He should have seen good co- 
operative banks — such as at present we find only abroad 
—at work. These things are not learnt by reading only. 
One of our best organisers in India— I should sa}’ tlie very 
best— whom I personally introduced to the leading authori- 
ties on Co-operative Banking in Germany, has admitted^ 
to me that what really gave him the mastery o\'’er his 
subject, for which he has become recognised, was the 
four' wrecks which he spent at Neuwied and among the 
Raiffeisen banks established in the neighbourhood, sitting 
at the Committee table and seeing the thing done. I do 
not think that anyone should be employed in organising 
who has not qualified in the same w'ay. The object at 
•stake is the property of other, confiding people. Co- 
operative banking is absolutely easy once you have grasped 
its guiding principles. But as soon as, from ignorance 
or any other cause, you dejJart from these, or neglect 
hunt after money, and try your hand at shifty ^devices, 
just to avoid some little precaution which seems irksome 
but is necessary, the Bank is apt to go wrong. And 
wrongness in*»such a matter may mean a great deal. 

* On this point see a sp^^cia^ chapter in the author’s Co-opera' 
•tive Banking.” P. S. King <& Son. ' ^ 
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XIII.— CO-OPERATION FOR COMMON 
WORK, COMMON USE OF MACHINERY 
AND OBTAINMENT OF POWER. 

The same considerations which have led people to 
co-operate in purchase and sale have very naturally also 
prompted them to join their individual forces together 
for the execution of work of a class which is best carried 
out in common and, once machinery and "'power" appeared 
on the scene and came to be profitably employed in Agri- 
culture, also for the obtainment of such. Similar 
Xo-operation is practised in Industry. We have our 
co-operative workshops and factories ; and, as regards 
power," such is freely subdivided among the cutlers 
of Sheffield — although not on co-operative lines — for 
the use of a number of small producers. In its most 
elementary forms such Co-operation is probably as old 
as the human species. Among its earliest known applica- 
tions — ^not to enter too fully into historical details — 
we have the fruitier es of the Jura, using common plant, 
the alp age societies in Switzerland pasturing members’ 
cattle in common, and the wateringues in Belgium, from 
,.whioh the French associations iyndicales, now represented 
by closer upon 6,800 societies, have sprung (about a year 
ago there were 6,749), and which are closely related to 
the German Deichgenossenschaften regulating the flow of 
watef and providing for surface drainage and irrigation. ^ 
The lastnamed three varieties ar^^to a large extent forced 
upoip liparian owners by law, and endowed with powers 
as public bodies for executing their appointed functions.. 
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The German Deichgenossenschaffen for the most part come’ 
nnder this description ; and so do practically all Belgian 
wateringnes. In France there are some associations 
syndicales prescribed by law, others merely authorised/' 
which means that, to entitle them to enforce their will in 
lev^dng contributions and executing work, they must 
be supported by a unanimous vote of their members ; 
and a considerable number also are organised in full 
independence and therefore essentially co-operative." 
The work committed to these associations is surface 
drainage, irrigation, warping, the construction of roads 
and similar operations. Such work being frequently a 
one- job " business only, of short duration, not a few of 
the associations are purely ephemeral. A considerable 
number however are permanent, and in fact date back 
a respectable length of time. As many as 4,900 were 
formed before 1865. The doings of the associations are^ 
deserving of notice ; but there does not appear to be 
much scope for precisely similar work in this country. 
In the matter of water supply, indeed, their example 
may in some instances prove worthy of imitation, and 
possibly also of irrigation, for the execution of which, 

** in the United States, there exist many thousands of 
co-operative societies. There are a good many co-operative 
societies carrying out water-supply abroad, more par- 
ticularly in Germany. There are 35 in the province of 
Hanover alone. And we have had some beginnings in this 
country. There was, for instance, the Far Forest Water 
Supply Society, which began work in 1902. And there are' 
not a few schemes in operation on what may be called co- 
operative lines, all ovei^ England, beginning in the North 
Riding — co-operative as among adjoining land owners — 
which are described as having proved entirely successful. 

^ In this way fairly large Sistricts, Hke the Rural District of 
Thirsk, having a population of between 3,000 and 4/000, 
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have been provided, as well as small, like that of Coxwold, 
with only 313. Mr. F. Graham Fairbank sums up the 
advantages of Co-operation in this matter in the following 
words: — i. By Co-operation a sufficient sum of money 
can be raised to enable a source of water to be tapped, 
Unquestionable as to purity, softness and quality ; 2. 
Co-operation ensures extreme economy in maintenance 
and management ; 3. Co-operation enables the smallest 
community to provide itself with a really good water 
supply.” 

In France common work, more or less co-operatively 
organised, has found other outlets for its employment. 
Blaring the last decade or two farmers have endeavoured 
— they contend, with success — to protect their crops 
against hail by firing off salvoes in rapid succession from 
a number of guns shaped like huge gramophones. The 
reports of such salvoes are said either to drive away the 
hailcharged clouds altogether, or else at any rate to break 
up the hailstones within them into perfectly innocuous 
soft snow powder. The trouble was that it required skilled 
bombardiers to fire oft the guns ; and these men not 
unnaturally shrank from the penance of getting up at 
night to cannonade the sky. This difficulty has been 
got over by the introduction of the Electric Niagara," 
which acts by itself. 

Another application much given to common work 
in France is that to keep off nightfrosts in vineyards by 
furqjgation. Spring frosts are deadly to vine blossoms. 
Clouds^ of smoke, generated at appropriate spots, come 
between the frost and the vines and shelter the latter. 
This service likewise has been rndre scientifically organised 
of late. Vine growers of distinct parishes form them- 
^ selves into co-operative societies which provide open' 
hearths at fixed suitable points. A central point is 
: furnished with a “ pagoscope," which indicates in the 
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evening whether there is danger of a coming frost. In 
that case one shot is fired, to put members on their guard, 
and a watchman is placed by the pagoscope ” to observe 
the further movements of the thermometer. Should 
the temperature descend to close to freezing point, a 
second shot is fired, which at once brings out the members 
due for duty to their appointed posts, where fires are 
forthwith lit. Each man is allotted 40 hearths to keep 
alight, which are placed pretty close to one another. At 
Cadillac, for instance, there are 2,400 hearths to protect 
an area of about 750 acres. In 1911 at that spot there 
were only two alarms ; the expense incurred amounted in 
all to 8 francs per hectare, which is about 2s. 8d. per acre. 
In Alsace, where frosts are more frequent, and a rather 
different method is in use, the cost has been found to 
amount to only 10 centimes (id.) per hearth an hour of 
keeping fires alight. The “ hearths '' there employed ^ 
are movable, and are rolled into position so as to command 
a space of 1,000 metres square each. The treatment 
is said to be effective. In 1899, it is reported, the gardens 
and vineyards surrounding Colmar were securely protected 
from a frost of 8 degrees Centigrade (16® F.). The fuel 
used is coal tar, which of course gives forth abundant 
smoke. 

The two last mentioned cases are perhaps quite 
as much cases of common use of implements as of common 
work, and so lead up naturally to a form of Co-operation 
which supplies a far more fruitful theme for consideration ^ 
among otirselves, although very many words neM not 
be spent upon it, inasmuch as it speaks for itself. 

From the ^early days of the fmitieres, when cheese- 
making plant was bought in common to serve contributing 
members in turn, commdn ownership of machinery and 
implements too costly for any one small farmer to acquire 
for himself |ias been much practised abroad. In Germany 
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^here are at the present time, in one Union only, 250 
societies of this sort, to compare with a mere handful 
among ourselves. 

What strikes the eye most among these common 
machinery employment societies are the threshing machines 
still most commonly moved by steam, but in some cases 
already by electric power, which have been threshing 
small farmers’ corn, here, there, and everywhere, for 
a long time back, in France as well as in Germany, The 
late Count de la Bouillerie ma.de the formation of co-opera- 
tive threshing societies his speciality in France. In 
Germany, among the Raiffeisen societies — which are 
co-operative societies for all manner of other purposes, 
as well as for credit — you may see such machines, with 
engines, which have been bought with the society’s credit 
and paid for out of their own hire at so much an hour 
to members, and a little more to non-members. 

But there is machinery and there are implements of all 
sorts, much less pretentious, down to the subsoiler and — 
in Bohemia I found this — stubbing implements for stubbing 
up roots of trees in newly reclaimed land — more particu- 
larly also drills, manure distributors, reapers, mowers, 
corn screens and winnowers, rollers, clodcrushers and the 
like. Co-operative weighing machines are very common. 
The variety of implements and apparatuses so secured 
has indeed come to be very great. 

Of late the erst promising future of steam threshing 
has suffered an eclipse by the advent of electricity, 
which seems to be carrying all before it. It is superseding 
steam in this application as in 8*11 others. Another reason 
— applying abroad — for the eclipse spoken of is that 
men letting out steam threshing machines have under the 
effect of co-operative competitidli come down so materially,^ 
with their prices as to leave practically no ground for 
keeping co-operative machines going. This has told 
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against co-operative societies more especially where, as 
has not unfreqiiently happened, their organisers had nht 
taken adequate care to make sure in advance of sufficient 
custom to keep the machinery steadily employed. No 
doubt the single ownr-r carrying on the business as his own 
venture is under many conditions in a more favourable 
position for protecting himself than a society. We may 
require threshing machines for our small holders' settle- 
ments. For the flail, the cadenced fall of which may still 
be frequently heard abroad, has long since gone out of 
fashion among ourselves. But even for them it may be 
assumed that electricity vviH serve preferably as motor. 

The apprehension so generally given expression to* 
at the outset with regard to common employment of 
machinery, on the ground that simultaneous demand 
might render its benefits illusory, has, generally speaking, 
turned out a mere bogie. There is as a rule some littlg 
latitude left and small men know how to arrange among 
themsel-N'es. So much is this the case that even in a quite 
novel departure ventured upon by an English society, the 
Stotfold Small Holdings. Society — which has purchased 
horses as its common property, with implements to match, 
for the use of thirty-nine occupying members, and occupy- 
ing 141 acres in holdings, none of which would warrant 
the keeping of horses for itself — ^there has been no difficulty 
whatever about allotting the use of the teams in turns. 
The charge made for ploughing is there 12s. an acre, for 
drilling 5s., for cultivating 4s., and so on. And the usq; 
of the**horses has left a profit. There has beeg no loss 
made by members failing to pay. And although there 
was no compulsion to employ the society's horses, their 
eniployment^has been steady. ' ' 

In respect of the ^ore costly machinery, the use of 
which is in great demand during certain brief se|tsons, 
particular arrangements are made to provide for each 
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member having his fair turn. Thus in the use of threshing 
machines the several “ turns '' are settled either by lot 
or by amicable arrangement, on the understanding that 
at the time of the great rush, after harvest, the machine 
is to be let out only for a very limited time, members to 
be served later on in the same order — ^unless they volun- 
tarily modify it — when the rush is over. 

In respect of steam or motor ploughs a rather more 
elaborate arrangement prevails. Members are required 
to give notice by a certain date of the extent of land that 
they propose to have ploughed — thus, say, if the employ- 
ment is to be the breaking up of cloverley, by ist May, 
otherwise by ist July, particulars to be given at the time 
as to whether it is to be for ploughing up stubble or furrow- 
ing for autumn corn, or else for spring corn or roots. To 
each particular operation a certain limited time is allotted, 
so as not to wrong the members succeeding in the order 
fixed for the season, whether it be by ballot or by amicable 
arrangement, or by a mixture of the two, such as is some- 
times resorted to, so as to give the later customer of one 
season the chance of becoming "an early one in the next. 
To the substance of his notice every member is bound. 
He will have to get a certain acreage of land ploughed 
or else pay for it. 

In the purchase and employment of implements, or 
whatever be the instrumenta muta — or, as in the case of 
Stotfold, the instrumenta semivosalia — employed, co-opera- 
tive societies will do well to bear in mind that, although 
such articles may perfectly well be purchased with the 
use of credit — we have had instances of this also in this 
country, for instance, at Muskham, in Nottinghamshire, 
where a reaper was bought with money borrowed from 
a bank and paid off out of the receipts — it is essential that 
this Aould be done only in cases in which there is a certain 
prospect of the machinery repaying itself out gf its own 
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use in comparatively little time. And provision should 
be made for its doing so. For you cannot give suth 
appliances a long life. Use is likely to wear them more 
rapidly than in a single person's possession. New inven** 
tioiis may come in. And there is always the chapter of 
accidents to reckon with. The society should place itself 
upon the safe side. Small farmers are not as a rule 
particularly flush of cash ; and accordingly resort to- 
credit, such as has been instanced in the case of Raiffeisen 
societies — which are in an exceptionally favourable position 
for the purpose — is frequently suggested. However, credit 
is not the only, nor perhaps the ideal way of providing the 
first funds. Members will do well to raise at any rate a 
certain proportion of the capital required among them- 
selves. There may be difficulty in this. Nevertheless an 
effort will have to be made. In some cases it is held that 
there should be some proportionality in the contribution^, 
to share capital. In such the number or value of shares 
to be taken up is apportioned either to the acreage occupied 
or else to the amount of work to be done. When it comes 
to motor cars, of which jve shall still have to speak, the 
outlay is often distributed among members according to 
the weight of goods that the}^ undertake to have carried. 

In prudence a society will have to ascertain before- 
hand whether there is likely to be sufficient demand for 
the article to be acquired. Employment of such need not 
necessarily be limited to members — although members, 
must, if there be competing demand, in any case be a^surec^ 
preced^*nce. However, employment by outsiders may 
very well be called in to help to pay for the macliinery . 
But they ought to be charged at a higher rate than 
* members. Economy may be furthermore pi'actis^d— as 
often enough it is on tlip Continent— by utilising the power 
employed for the principal machine for the movjpg of 
others. Corn cleaning appliances ai'e often attached to 
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tl^reshing machines, or chaff cutters, grist mills, circular 
saws, and other appliances, and of course harrows, culti- 
vators and rollers to power ploughs. It need not surely 
be specially urged that proper care should be taken of the 
article and, if it be a machine, it ought not to be entrusted 
to other hands than those of the society’s machinist, 
whereas smaller implements want to be examined after 
use. 

The employment of the machinery and impiemen ts here 
referred to will not only enable small farmers to carry out 
their agricultural work better than they could do other- 
wise, so as to yield them better material results, but, by 
economising labour, also to occupy more land than they 
could otherwise take charge of. 

Co-operative steam ploughing, neglected in this 
country, is freely practised both in Germany and in France 
and has in general given satisfaction. (I have never 
come across the co-operative employment of a power 
digger.) In Germany there are at present about forty 
steam or motor ploughing societies at work, enabling even 
occupiers of comparatively small farms to benefit by the 
improved and cheaper work of the power plough, as 
compared with the team plough. A set of steam plough 
, tackle is considered not to be economically applicable upon 
an area of less than 2,050 acres. The emplo3TOent of such 
ploughs is unfortunately further limited to level land only, 
or land with onl}^ a slight gradiei^^. But on strong land the 
absence of pressure from the tread of the teams, coupled 
with th^ greater evenness of , the work produced, are 
appreciated as advantages. The^ value of sliares in a 
society as a matter of fact varies as much as between 
^50 and 2,500 marks (or shillings). Where shares are 
smallest members’ holdings in thesn are most nicely pro- 
portioned to the size of their farms, down to reckoning 
by the very hectare (about 2| acres). Memb<^''s are as 
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a rule called upon to provide the necessary labour and 
fuel, to bring up the water required and to moye thj^ 
machine one way or another with their teams. However, 
there is in this respect no rule of universal application. 
Care is always taken to keep a good machinist in charge 
of the machine who, in addition to his fixed salary, is often 
enough allowed a commission per acre ploughed. To 
avoid unnecessary breakages members are called upon to 
remove any big stones which may be unearthed in the 
course of ploughing, before the time for the next ploughing 
comes round. The rates charged for ploughing vary 
according to soil, depth and neighbourhood. There are 
different rates charged for shallow and for deep ploughing, 
for ploughing four, or six or seven furrows at a time, and 
ploughing deeper than 10 inches or so is generally forbidden 
for four-share ploughs. Some societies also vary the 
price according to the season, charging less during slack 
periods. There are likewise distinct tariffs for harrowingf 
cultivating and rolling. Some associations have a rather 
substantial capital invested in buildings for housing the 
machinery when idle. 

In France the steam ploughing movement is only in 
its infancy, but so far as it has advanced it has given satis- 
faction. Among the ploughing associations formed is one 
at Soissons, which was constituted only in May, 1910, 
by ten members— nine of whom are farmers, occupying 
among them about 5,500 acres of land — with a share 
capital of 100,000 franos {£4,000). The plant secured 
consist^ of two 8o-horse-power Fowler engines, 650 fnetre§ 
of cable, one four-share^ and one six-share fiough, a 
harrow, a cultivator, a roller, and the necessary watercarts. 
The acreage* ploughed within the first five months was 
I,XZS acres, at the rate of about 10 J acres a day, There ^ 
are six men attached to the plough. The work is, as in 
Germany, divided into three periods— stubbling,^ early 
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ploughing and late ploughing — so as to give every member 
Ms turn at each. The hirer of the plough provides the 
fuel and carries the water. So satisfactory were the 
results considered to be that ten more members joined 
in 1911, providing another 100,000 francs share capital 
for a second tackle. Last September (1911) another 
society was formed on the same lines at Plessis-Belleville 
in the Oise. Occupation of* at least 62|- acres of land and 
subscription of the requisite share of the collective capital 
entitle to membership. The rate fixed for ploughing varies,, 
according to depth, from 24 to 28 and 32 francs per acre. 
The cliarges for harrowing and rolling are only nominal. 

One specific employment of machinery in common 
which has already met with particular favour in this, 
country is that of grist milling — not by members using a 
common grist mill or corn crusher in turns, but by the 
society setting up and working a grist mill, from which 
members can obtain the grist required at, of course, a 
lower price for the grinding than they would have to pay 
to a grist miller grinding as his own venture. The popu- 
larity of such milling in tliis country is in great part 
attributable to the increased keeping of pigs for fattening. 
The mills so set up will crush any species of corn, including 
maize. So satisfied are members with the results obtained 
that there is already talk of flour milling being taken up. 
So long as that is practised on distributive lines — such as 
grist milling really is — it is likely to give satisfaction, 
wTierever there is sufficient dememd. Co-operative baking 
fn same w^ay — among agiiculturists — remains |or the 
present still confined to foreign' countries. 

The use of Co-operation has 5 .Iso been impressed for 
collective forwarding of goods — and it may ^ likewise be 
^o£ passengers — by motor cars. One may certainly wish 
the experiments in progress to be"^ crowned with success. 
For, ifbtwithstanding the wide extension of our network 
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of railways — supplemented, it ma}?" be, here and there- 
by “ light railways ” — the want of cheap and convenient 
means of transport to connect rural parishes with railway 
stations has been greatly felt. Goods have to be carted 
dr carried, in some instances over long distances. That 
means expense and trouble, more particularly since such- 
goods can under ordinary circumstances be only to a very 
trifling degree bulked, for economy. To remedy this 
state of things b}" the employment of motor cars seems- 
at first sight an easy process. But it is by no means as 
easy as it looks. There is some difficulty in organising 
the service, and also in ensuring sufficient, and sufficiently 
steady, support. In Germany agricultural motor societies 
have experienced considerable difficulty in making both 
ends meet, even though in some instances an entire district 
has been made tributary, various localities being called 
upon to contribute to the share capital. They would not 
have arrived even at this moderate measure of success, 
had there not been an agreement, more generous than 
businesslike, with the Post Office (for carrying parcels) or 
grants from some humane^ authority or other. The result 
during the first year or two, or even three or four years,, 
has generally been a loss. 

The credit of having first introduced motor car service 
ifito this country belongs to Mr. C. J. Fairfax Cholmely, 
of Brandsby in Yorkshire. His society (at Brandsby) 
employs two motor waggons travelling between Brandsby 
and Easingwold railway sfation. (It used to be ToUerton o 
railway f station, rather a longer distance, of iij miles.) 
The success obtained, in spite of some difficulties, is in a 
great measure due to tfie friendly co-operation given by 
^ the North Eastern Railway Company. (In the Teme 
Valley the Great WestQjrn Railway Company has met a 
similar scheme in the same helping way.) The sqpiety 
has provided the depot and organises the traffic as the 
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Railway company's agent, accepting also outsiders’ goods 
for forwarding, to produce bulk. It began service in 
October, 1904, and since the substitution of Easingwold 
for Toiierton, in 1906, runs its two motors twice a day. 
The Teme Valley scheme has been less successful, but may 
prove useful as a suggestive pioneer. Similar services 
have been set on foot between Gloucester and Malvern 
(with a passenger service), Gaenby Corner and Lincoln 
(or Grantham), and at Otterbum. The lastnamed service 
bad to be abandoned on account of the mountainous 
character of the countr}/. Thus far the Brandsby service 
appears to have proved the most successful, which may 
be due to good management. 

The facilities recently conceded by the Postmaster- 
General for rural telephonic service create a fresh tempting 
opportunity for co-operative action, which one may hope 
•will be taken advantage of. Farmers in this country, who 
have long been accustomed to faking entirely for them- 
selves, may not at once discern the great business value 
of telephonic communication. However, those who have 
once learnt its use — as shown in Denmark and to a still 
greater extent in the United States — are not likel}^ to 
belittle its benefits. It places, so to put it, the farmer in 
the midst of Mark Lane or the Meat Market, and brings 
him into touch with all from whom he may want to buy 
or to whom he may desire to sell. The responses thus far 
made to the Agricultural Organisation Society, which is 
c vigor«ously bestirring itself to induce fanners to combine 
for common telephone service, and has obtained from the 
Postmaster General a promise of favourable consideration 
for co-operative telephone schemes, holds out a fair 
prospect of the telephone soon becoming asTreely used in , 
the service of Agriculture in England as it is in America, 
jTowever, the palm of importance under our present 
point of view is unquestionably due to the co-operative 
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■employment of electric power — and, it may be, as 
corollary, electric liglitiiig—of which British Agricultural 
Co-operation as yet knows nothing. We may employ 
water — even, it may be, steam, although I know of no 
such cases. In Bewdley, in Worcestershire, indeed, 
water has been co-operatively laid on, temporarily at 
any rate, and it is co-operatively employed for sheep 
dipping. Germany, on the other hand, possessed on ist 
April, 1911, as many as 2,700 electric supply works in 
connection with Agriculture, supplying at least 11,000 
parishes with power or light, and 698 new works were then 
in process of construction. Of the collective number 510 
were co-operative. The roll has since been lengthened 
and is in fact being added to every week. For there is a 
general call for electric power, since its advantages have 
come to be appreciated. In HeiT Rabe’s words, used at 
a recent congress, the electric bacillus ” is at work, ® 

The matter is indeed not all advantage. There are 
seiious difficulties* to be confronted, wffiich will in every 
■case have to be met by forethought and careful prepara- 
tion of the ground. The '»tv\'o main difficulties are these : 
that the demand for power (or light) is likely to be very 
much smaller in agricultural districts than in industrial, 
composed of veiy limited individual requirements scattered 
over a rather wide area ; and tliat what little electricity 
is wanted will ail be wanted at the same time — and that 
a comparatively brief tinje. 

We old men I'emember what a progress it was con-^ 
sideredTo be wlien steam was introduced as a Iiaiidmaid 
to Agriculture, to thres^, our crops and later to plough our 
fields. However, by the side of electric power, developed 
as it no^v is™- and with further useful developments in 
near prospect — steam am appear only as a bungler. It 
takes up space ; it cannot be worked except by skilled 
.and trained attendants, and is exacting in the ancillary 
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services of water and fuel supply. It takes a long time- 
bang got ready for action and some time once more to • 
get back to rest ; it is charged with dangers of various- 
sorts ; it is cumbrous and difficult to move ; its service 
is not readily adaptable for moving those smaller imple- 
ments which are so largely in request in the present day 
as economising hand labour ; it requires shafts and . 
belting, which are apt to get into the way ; it must mean 
waste, because you cannot stop it suddenly, nor apportion 
the power used precisely to the particular employment 
a ten horse-power engine will mean expenditure of ten 
horse steam power, even though the job require only two. 

Electric power presents none of these difficulties. It 
is easy to move, easy to work, easy to clean. For its 
lighter employment- you may have a small motor, such 
as a man and a boy may carry easily on a hand-barrow 
vDi shove along on a wheelbarrow. A two horse motor 
weighs under two hundredweight. An electric motor 
takes up little space and may be fixed up anywhere, down 
on the fioor — without any special foundation — or against 
the wall or up against the ceiling, screwed to one of the 
joists. In the Pomeranian cornhouse a ten horse 
motor stands fixed under the stairs, altogether out of the 
wa}\ An electric motor is easily worked, by an old man 
or a sharp boy. There is no skilled labour required. It 
scarcely ever calls for repairs. There is no waste of power 
in its empkwnncnt or waste of time. Apply a ten horse 
^poweK. engine to a one horse power job, it will expend 
only oiiCi-horse power, , and that is ail you will havd to pay 
for. 'Furn off the current ancl there is no expenditure 



whatever. It ploughs better and it threshes better and 
m ore '"economically ; it does everything better than steam,, 
because its movement is thoroughly even. German 
farmers have found that that means money for them ; for 
electric power-threshed corn fetches more than steam. 
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ihresiied. Wherever electric power has acclimatised itsdf 
the old-fashioned horsegear has been east aside. And an 
electric motor is alwa^^s ready to work at once. Even 
an electric threshing apparatus may be got ready for work 
in two hours, which is an important consideration in rainy 
summers. There is no danger of fire in it. No more is 
there loss of power by transmission. For you can move 
your motor, if it is portable, right up to its work — up to 
the chaff cutter, or the liquid manure pump, or the cake 
mill, the corn sci'een, or the grist mill. It is such handi- 
ness of the motor which makes its service so highly appre- 
ciated. You can move it an5rwhere — up to the cornloft 
— where among other things it has been found most useful 
for air-drying damp corn— or out into the garden. And, like 
the steam hammer — which we used to hear of with wonder 
fifty years ago — it will do “ anything,’' from breaking up 
oilcake to lifting a whole load of hay or corn out of a wagoif 
up to the loft. And wherever there is enough work for 
it to do, and cifcumstances are not altogether adverse, 
you will find it cheaper than steam as well. There is not 
a farmer who has emplcfyed electric power on his farm 
who would care to give it up, even though — as happens 
in some cases, where its use has been resorted to rather 
for the sake of convenience than of economy— it still cost 
him more than it should. There is a perfect consensus 
of feeling on this point. 

Under such circumstances it cannot be held surprising 
that — ^abroad at any rate — the problem how to f enderi 
electric"' power serviceable^ to Agriculture, has ’^Occupied 
agricultural minds for a long time back — something like 
nearly twenty years. Eagerness to discover meaus for 
following in Industry’s wake was in Germany, which has , 
unquestionably taken i^ae lead in this matter, not a little 
whetted by the daily increasing scarcity of farm labour, 
"^which had become the standing crux of German Agricul- 
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tiire, afiecting, as it happens, more particularly the medium 
peasantry. For, although a larger land owner might 
without serious difficulty engage a gang of twenty or thirty, 
or else fifty or sixty '' harvesters'’ — as we should call 
them — from'* Waterpoland ” or Russia, on his property, 
the peasant (or yeoman), who requires only two, would 
have little chance of providing himself from the same 
quarter. For these gentlemen are of gregarious habits. 

Unfortunately, the problem was found to present 
serious difficulties, more particularly in the early days 
here spoken of. Wherever there was a suppty of electric 
power readily available, by reason of the proximity of 
industrial establishments capable of supplying such, large 
landowners, who could afford the expense, were found here 
and there willing to take advantage of the opportunity — 
and did not regret it. However, such cases were rare. And 
they left the small farmer altogether out in the cold. The 
main difficulty was that of transmission over wide dis- 
tances. ^ 

The matter assumed an altogether different aspect 
when high tension oscillating oor polyphase current was 
brought into use, which admits of the transmission of 
electric current over 6o or loo miles without any per- 
ceptible loss of power. The opportunity to enlist agricul- 
tural custom seemed to some supply works too good to 
be neglected. Some enterprising supply companies at 
once laid themselves out for cultivating the new clientele 
also, by transmitting current at any rate to rather populous 
rural dirtricts. Thus the Electric Tramway Company of 
Hanover carried its service out into the surrounding 
country to supply no fewer than io8 rural parishes. 

However, once more, such cases proved rare. RuraU 
populations cannot help being sparse, and their demand 
is ordy comparatively moderate — and intermittent to boot. 
There are farmers situated so near to industrial supply 
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works that their service could be readily tacked on to the 
industrial. And, under the growing desire to employ 
electric power and light, such opportunities were gladly 
made use of. There is no Co-operation in this, because 
none is required. Arrangements of this kind are common 
in industrially highly developed districts such as parts 
of the Kingdom of Saxony and of Rhineland. Surely 
there must be not a few districts also in this country in 
which they would be practicable. 

But the fact had to be faced that the general require- 
ments of Agriculture are not to be satisfied in this way. 
Electric supply companies could not be expected to pro- 
vide separately for what was required in Agriculture for 
the two reasons already stated, namely, sparseness of 
population and irregularity of demand. Demand conies 
in with a vehement impetus when there is corn to be 
threshed. During ail the rest of the year it is at present 
small, but nevertheless exacting enough to require supply to 
be kept open. Things are rather better where there is an 
industrial undertaking joined on to the farm, as happens 
frequently enough in Germany, w^here there are agricul- 
tural distilleries, mills, browm-cqal mines and the like. 

The only solution of the difficulty of course was found 
to be by Co-operation. There must be combination 
among consumers, and— this is even more important — 
there must be identity of interest established in the main 
— it need not be absolute — ^between consumers and pro- 
ducers. The difficulty about money, which of c course 
arose,* would justify the^ bringing in of non-consuming 
shareholders. But copsumption without a share in the 
production there could not be, otherwise than in quite 
except ibnal* cases, where there is no other means of pro- 
ducing “ bulk.” Only in such way were the interests of* 
production and consumption, which under the peculiar 
conditions of the case at first sight seem so irreconcilable,. 
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to be brought into unison. It does not follow from this 
that the legal form taken by the combination must neces- 
sarily be that of a co-operative society, so long as the 
essentials of Co-operation are observed. 

Of course mistakes were made — and had to be paid 
for. Between 1901 and 1911 no fewer than thirty-eight 
electric supply societies came to grief. That means a 
good deal in the early stages. For societies at first formed 
only slowly, at the rate of one, two, three a year. It was 
only in 1908 that they began to multiply fast. As is quite 
usual in co-operative productive enterprises, people began 
with too little money — which proved ail the more serious 
a mistake as loan capital was then difficult to obtain. Co- 
operative Central Banks wisely made it a rule to abstain 
rigorously from such business which, in addition to in- 
volving risk, would have locked up mone^^ for an indefinite 
lime. And Joint Stock Banks for the same reason looked 
askance at the security offered. The public Savings Banks 
— which in Germany, unlike our own, make a point of 
investing what money they can (at a higher rate of interest) 
in fructifying outlay — refused to make advances except 
to societies based upon unlimited liability. But electricity 
•societies, although willing enough to make the liability of 
members, according to German custom, tenfold and more 
of the value of the shares, shrank from giving the unlimited 
security asked for. In the next place societies at first 
failed, accountably enough, tp make sure of adequate^ 
'“and dependable custom. At members' request wires 
were laicFto farms a mile or two distant from an'^here 
else, at a cost out of proportion 4 ;o the return. In the 
third place districts to be served were made too small 
^ There were reasons for this. In some parts of Germany 
—for ustan'' in Hanover, which fe a very active district 
in thk as in other respects, having now 121 electric supply 
•societies within it, and where old independent '-Saxon ” 
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habits survive — people prefer having a small concern of 
their “ very own to throwing in their lot with hundreds 
or it may be thousands of comrades. And, above all 
things, the agents of electrical engineering companies, 
being keen upon business and not in the least concerned 
about subsequent commercial success, canvassed for orders 
for small plants with thoroughly German persistency, con- 
firming their victims' preference for small concerns. There 
was at that time a serious lack of independent expert advice, 
and as a matter of course technical canons were much sinned 
against. This lastnamed fault has been very effectively 
remedied by the organisation of distinct technical depart- 
ments, with highly capable men at their head, on the part 
of Co-operative Unions, which alone, of course, are cap- 
able of undertaking the work of advice and supervision. 
The Prussian Province of Saxony, more in particular, has 
distinguished itself by paying particular attention to this* 
matter and securing a most capable expert adviser in the 
person of Herr Vfetze. The result is already observable 
in the success of the movement generally in that district, 
half of which is either already provided or else being 
provided with electric power, and in which eighteen main 
central stations were set up in as many months. There are, 
no doubt, some small electric concerns which answer very 
well. However, generally speaking, it is found that larger 
societies, with districts extending over aresas with a radius 
of twenty, thirty, or forty^niles, are the most economical 
and the most successful. Such societies pi'ovide a broad 
foundation to work upon and are sure to combirfb within 
them a variety of interests, aiding and supplementing one 
another and so to some extent correcting the irregularity 
and intermittency inseparable from agricultural custom — ^ 
Industry putting in its Claim where Agricult’ e faik and 
lighting supplementing the demand for power. Their 
membership also is necessarily considerable, going up to 
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•three thousand and more. That means bulk.^' An W E 

‘ 'll' ■ 

analysis of such membership shows, among other things — 
this point ought to be interesting from our point of view — 
that the demand for electric power by no means comes 
solely, or even mainly, from owners or occupiers of large 
farms. There are many such. But it is the small men 
who make up the main demand — small men down to such 
petty peasants as, in French societies, combine, not 
merely to purchase electric power in common, but even 
to keep their own little one or two horse power electric 
motor in common, since one holding does not aSord 
sufficient employment for it. At Massow, in Pomerania, 
of the 32,000 or so acres for which the society caters,, 
about 28,000 acres are. occupied by peasantry. In the 
Birnbaum Society, in the Province of Posen, there are 
1 18 hve horse power motors distributed over fourteen 
]:)arishes. Five horse power motors do not indicate large 
properties. In the Prussian Province of Saxony, Herr 
Rabe, chairman of the provincial Co-operative Union 
(which embraces also some adjoining small independent 
duchies), has designated the'' peasantry as '' the main 
support of the electric power undertaking.'' These men 
hnd substantial advantage in using electric power — and 
light in addition, as a convenience — on account of its 
cheapness and its rendering them independent. Among 
the largest societies there is the pioneer one at Lottin, 
which has customers more than sixteen miles from its 
ceniS'al power station, and which, with the help of it& 

300 hofse power water power- and 180 horse power steam 
engines, supplies 102 customers;r employing among them 
150 Mectromotors, with 1,115 horse power of power and 
light for 5,000 incandescent lamps. The total area served"! 
covers 26,000 acres, and the eiftire length of cable em--%^^^ 
ployed is 85 miles. There are twenty transformer stations, 
to convert the high tension current into low,' for use as 
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driving force. The Be^switz society caters for a district 
of 50,000 acres, extending twenty-two miles from the 
electric power station, having a cable length of 138 miles, 
and supplying 180 motors and 5,000 lamps. The Birn- 
bauni society covers an area of over 100,000 acres, com- 
prising five small towns, by means of cables 200 miles 
long. On the other hand, there are societies for one parish 
only. The Province of Saxony, which may be considered 
the most advanced in this matter, favours fairly large 
districts. Hanover, on the other hand, is altogether in 
favour of small. However, it secures the effect of large- 
ness by keeping these small societies combined in large 
federations, which act as wholesale purveyors of current. 

The organisation of small societies is generally in- 
fluenced by a perfectly natural desire to turn local water 
power to account. Generally speaking, water power is. 
the cheapest generator of electricity. And accordingly 
people are already providently taking stock of what water 
power there is and making sure of it as a means of fore- 
stalling capitalist engrossers. With such an object in 
view the Central Co-operative Agricultural Society of 
Pomerania is having a register prepared of all water power 
in the province. However, water power is not in every 
case to be depended upon. It may prove insufficient. It 
may run dry. And above all things it may require a. 
heavy preliminary outlay to make it employable. But 
then it is not by any m^ans the only generator coming 
into account. Steam is employed in places with distinct' 
advantage. , # 

In course of tim^ people learnt how to organise. 
They learnt to take stock of the consuming power present 
in ever^ district and to be careful to |orm societies only 
where there was plenty* with a prospect of increase. They'*' 
learnt furthermore to make sure of what custorr^ they 
wanted 1»y requiring intending consumers to bind them- 
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sdves for a long time in advance — in some cases up to 
fifteen years— not merely as an incident to membership, 
but by enforceable contract as individual customers. One 
large society in Pomerania — which province has, under the 
vigorous incitement of Herr von Hertzberg-Lottin, taken 
the lead in the movement^ — obliged members to guarantee 
a consumption of at least eight kilowatt hours (that is, 
Board of Trade units) per acre (five kilowatt hours to the 
Prussian morgen). To prevent members fixing the 
minimum too low, some societies charge a higher price 
dor what is not guaranteed. 

Next, organisers are now careful to make sure of the 
presence of sufficient share capital. People are generally 
overfond nowadays of embarking in enterprises on credit. 
The mistake of this has been very distinctly found out in 
electrical undertakings. The leaders of the movement 
have accordingly laid it down as a standing rule that at 
the very least 25 per cent, of the capital required should 
be provided by share capital. The Consideration for 
adequate funds, coupled with a provident regard for 
■sufficient and regular consumption, has in course of time 
led to the development of the movement in some cases 
on other than co-operative lines, making a public service 
of electric supply. There is no occasion to explain at 
length that, as in credit, great advantage has been dis- 
covered to lie in the commingling of various consuming 
interests in the same venture, enhsting on the one hand 
"public^ service and on the other industrial enterprise in 
the same^ undertaking as agricultural, so as not only to 
increase bulk, but at the same time-also to equalise demand 
by making one class of demand to dovetail into the other. 

^At a little statiop on the Prussian railway line which 
carries passengers from the Hoek'^ inland an instance of 
this was to be seen as long as something like twenty years 
ago, the electric power required for a co-operative dairy 
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set lip by immigrants fr^m the Palatinate being employed 
at night for lighting the station. Where a large distridt 
is served there are sure to be small towns dotted about 
it, too small or unenterprising, it may be, to embark upon, 
providing their own electric light, but perfectly willing 
to ioin in a larger undertaking. The district supplied by 
the society of Lottin, in Pomerania, comprises two towns ; 
that of Birnbaum, in Posen, five. Then there are railway 
stations and other public establishments to be supplied: 
with light ; also industrial establishments scattered over 
the area — ^and where they are not yet, they may be set up, 
once electric power is provided. This point should possess 
interest for us in view of our growing-up Garden Cities.; 
with their factories. Wherever large districts have 
been adopted it has been sought to enlist the support 
of such various institutions. And to be able to do so- 
the more effectually, and also to provide sufficient funds^ 
the assistance of public authorities has been applied for 
and obtained. Thus in Pomerania — ^which has gone the 
fastest ahead in this matter — the Province supplies one- 
third of the capital — it has actually voted £425,000— on 
condition of the Circles, that is the smaller administra- 
ti\ t; districts, contributing another third, and the Society, 
which, at its central power station becomes a contractor 
for power, foregoing any profit whatever upon such supply. 
The service is to be self-supporting and nothing more,, 
paying a moderate interest on capital but nothing beyond. 

Such assistance by pflblic bodies is supposed to help^ 
in sonip manner in overcoming two obstacles ’^hich, by 
its very character, pufely co-operative organisation 
appears unavoidably to* oppose to electric supply. One of 
these is\» th© unchallengeable one man, one vote'* — 
independently of the difference in homings in shares — 
and the other the danger arising from the right which 
every member possesses to withdraw from the s<?ciety„ 
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taking his shares with him. That is one reason why the 
promise to take a certain supply is enforced by contract, 
and not merely as an incident to membership. The 
German law, as it happens, permits societies to mitigate 
such danger further by extending the term for notice of 
withdrawal to two years, after .which members remain 
liable for another two years, with the proviso added that, 
should the society be wound up within six months after 
-a member’s retirement, such retirement shall become void. 
The '' one man, one vote ” is not so easily got rid of. It 
is inconvenient in a great capitalist enterprise with very 
unequal stakes— such as are in any case unavoidable and 
appear specially called for in some societies by the pro- 
vision laid down that members shall take up shares in 
exact proportion to their acreage — at the rate, to quote 
one instance, of is. yd. per acre occupied. That is bound 
to bring about a striking inequality of pecuniary interest 
■embarked. The large number of various interests enrolled 
and the sPupervision exercised by the authorities — which 
have a stake in the concern and which as a matter of 
course impose their own conditiqns securing to them an 
■effective say — to a great extent eliminate the danger of 
ochlocratic unsteadiness. But, although pecuniary help 
from public authorities is freely asked for — in France 
it is sought to make the Credit Agricole available for the 
purpose — the majority of electric supply societies continue 
genuinely co-operative. 

^ T;^e necessity of having good expert guidance is now 
generally ,jPnderstood and provided for as well as ohcum- 
stances permit. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the most desirable 
value bf shares. Primd large shares appear by far 
The most desirable’! However, tlie^ object of the societies 
.avowedly is to provide for small men, who are in many 
districts in a considerable majority, and from ^whom a 
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large contribution in share money could not be looked for. 
It has accordingly beeil recognised that there must b,e 
diversity. Shares now vary as much as between £25 — 
in one exceptional case even £40— and £i or £2. 

There is a difference of opinion also upon another 
point of elementary importance, namely, whether a co- 
operative society should manufacture its own electric 
current or take it on from others. The original idea was 
to do everything for oneself. There was, as a rule, the 
water power ; why should it run to waste ? The large 
Pomeranian societies, as already observed, manufacture 
their own current with the help of powerful machinery 
and are quite satisfied with the result. So is the society 
of Neuve Maison (Aisne) in France, working on a smaller 
scale since 1905. However, a power station necessarily 
means additional capital — where capital is not over- 
plentiful : from 25 to 30 per cent, of the entire outlay. 
And it means also a considerable responsibility and a large 
staff of employees to superintend. Accordingly the 
dominating idea how is — most distinctly insisted upon in 
the Province of Saxony, and formally endorsed by a recent 
Congress of Electrical Erfgineers assembled at Brunswick 
— that the generation of power should be left to capitalist 
enterprise and that societies should be content to take 
their power from capitalist bodies^ under peculiar safe- 
guards, which are held to recommend themselves. Thus 
supply companies with which a contract is entered into 
are called upon to bind tjiemselves not to raise the price 
of power or light (the rate for light is twice that for^ower)^ 
for a term of, say, thirty years, but to reduce it«whenever 
it can be shown that by reason of new inventions or other 
favourable changes production * has become cheapened. 
To decide upon the latter point in ca^s of disagreement 
provision is made fof the nomination of a board of 
arbitration, the composition of which is particplarly 
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laid down in the contract. ^In the majority of 
districts people go further still, and object to co-opera- 
tive societies even undertaking the maintenance of the 
central supply stations, which act as wholesale distributors 
of power received from the generating station. From the 
main central station the current is distributed over the 
district served by means of wires leading to the local 
stations, where transformers are at work, to convert the 
current for practical use from high tension into low. 
However, the leaders of the movement in Prussian Saxony, 
who certainly speak with authority, strongly maintain the 
preferableness of keeping the main central station in the 
hands of the society, which course has in their own case 
answered thoroughly well. 

On these lines the co-operative use of electric power 
and light has spread out over Germany with astonishing 
rapidity. The movement began only in 1897. Until 
1905 societies formed by one or two in a year. In 1905 
there were three formed, then seven, then twenty. At 
the present time, as observed, there are, among a total 
number of 2,700 electrical supply institutions, with 698 
recruits preparing for service, no*" fewer than 510 co-opera- 
tive. 

The result is generally considered entirely satisfactory. 
Of course, wherever there has been mismanagement, 
where adequate consumption has not been provided for, 
nor a sufficiency of working funds, matters were bound to 
miscarry. But wherever due ^egaid has been paid to 
business principles the result is good. There is greater 
convenieit^e. There is greater ^cheapness. And t&ere is 
better work. Electricity has been ^ound cheaper not only 
than steam, but also than benzol. The saving on threshing 
^is put at 2|d. per/German hundredweight, which corres- 
ponds to 110,231 lbs. avoirdupois. Jhe corn threshed 
under nits even movement is said to fetch from 3 to 5 per 
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cent, more than com |hreshed by steam, T from 8 to 10 
per cent, more than corn threshed by horsegear, and frohi 
18 to 20 per cent, more than com threshed with a flail. Deep 
pioiighiiig, so it is contended, could not be carried out with 
anything like the same even thoroughness without the use 
of electric power, let alone that the motor will pass where 
the steam engine could not, by reason of its weight, and 
that electric power is applicable as motor on inclines too 
steep for steam to work upon. There are some hitches 
still about supply and distribution. But these, so it is 
hoped, will be removed, once the proposed mutual relations 
among societies come to be established, which are to 
permit societies with excess of power to pass on such to 
others which are in want of it. And one great gain achieved 
is that the trouble of undersupply of labour has been 
satisfactorily brought to an end. Electric power has 
taken the place of hands missing. It has also rendered 
such farm work as must still be supplied by hand more 
acceptable to those employed. Men and maids no longer 
refuse to undertalce it on the score of its severity, because 
the hard work is now done by the machine, which they 
simply set in motion, 'fhere is, of course, great variety 
in the machinery used. On large farms it is usual to 
employ two motors — ^it may be more still- — a large one, 
of 18, 20, or 25 horse power, for threshing, ploughing, and 
the like ; and a small one, of 2 or 5 horse power, down 
to even one, for chaff cutting, liquid manure pumping, 
breaking cake, and so d?i. A one horse motor is not^ 
unfreqpently used to pqmp up water for irrigation. On 
small holdings there can ‘be only one motor ; but that 
is valued as a boon, • It makes the smallholder's own 
work gq, farther and enables him to do things which" with- 
out it he could not have attempted. 

One would think 'that in this country, so familiar 
with machinery, the original leader of the world in matters 
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of mechanical power and its application, there ought to 
room for the employment of the power which our 
neighbours in Germany have found to constitute such a 
valuable acquisition for Agriculture. And such employ* 
nient cannot present any insuperable difficulties. We 
have excellent electrical engineers, excellent engineering 
works ready to supply what is wanted, quite apart from 
the great German firms, more experienced thus far in this 
particular branch of work — ^like Siemens*Schuckert and 
the Allgemeine Elektrizitatsgessellschaft — ^which are only 
too willing to supply our market and whose illustrated 
handbooks afford a mass of useful information upon the 
subject. It is time, at any rate, that the matter were 
studied. And one may hope that our backwardness will 
not long continue. 



XIV.— CO-OPERATION IN THE TENURE 
OF LAND. 

Collective cultivation of land — which is a different 
thing altogether from collective occupation — has become 
pretty well a practice of the past. It will not bear the 
strain of severe modern day conditions. De lien commun 
on ne fait pas monceau. But it has gone to rest only to 
see collectivism either in the tenure or else in the acquisition 
of land rise up far more promisingly in its place. 

We are, in this country, at the present moment con- 
cerned practically only with the first of these two forms 
of occupation. And to that form accordingly must in the 
main present observations be restricted — although an 
occasional passing glance will necessarily have to be cast 
at the other. Its rising into prominence may be taken to 
be now only a question gf time. Mrs. Rowland Wilkins 
^ herself, though an out and out champion of tenant hold- 
ings, admits in her evidence given before the Small Holdings 
Committee, that '' the best kind of man, the strongest and 
most vigorous kind of man, would aim at a freehold'' 
(7954), and '' You will always get a class of men who 
think the freehold is the best thing to aim at” (7953). 
So far as our present consideration extends, the principles^ 
which .govern the one form of occu])ation mav be held 
to govern also the other7 

For the present mbment, however, the port towards 
,, which alone* we in this country are c^liberately steering 
is the creation of a hos^^ of small tenant 139! dings, by means’" 
of which we hope to make our agricultural lana once more 
the land of the people,” and to provide rural honfes for 
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our overflowing population. AncJ' those who take part 
in ^ the organisation of such movement very accountably 
suffer themselves to be led in the main, for practical pur- 
poses, by the precepts of our last Act, of 1908. Our 
^ efforts are bent upon taking advantage of its technical 
provisions and the powers which it confers. That one 
Act cannot, however, possibly determine national land 
policy for all time. It marks a material advance on the 
road to the democratisation of Land and of Agriculture 
on which we find ourselves walking, and for the moment 
it appears to meet the requirements felt by people in- 
terested. However, it can as little bound the movement 
as did that well-meant but abortive Act of Mr. Chaplin’s. 
of 1892. 

An inscription on the walls of Neu Breisach says : 

Limes cram Gallis, nunc pons et janua fio. 

A similar evolution may be predicted for our policy of land 
settlement. The very flaw's now detected in its machinery, 
when put into practice — and they are very apparent- — 
proclaim that there must be more ground passed over, 
that the bound” must become, as in the above line, a 
“ bridge and gatewa}^ ” for further advance. 

That circumstance in itself will make it desirable 
that a broader view of the question should be here taken than 
the very practical, but still narrows one of what can be 
accomplished under the Act as it stands. Acts of Parlia-: 
ment are, after all, only the outward garb given to popular 
Remands which claim acceptanceT not because they are per- 
mitted by^an Act or otherwise, but because they are good 
and useful in themselves and therefore entitled to call for 
new legislation. 

Among the fl^vs so detected, as has been indicated, 
d:he most apparei# are to be found^in the machinery, the 
handling of which is committed to the County Councils, 
wfiiiclChave not, generally speaking — there are exceptions. 
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— thus far shown theiliselves markedly sympathetic '•to 
the new movement, being themselves supervised by a 
public Department in London, whose officers are guided 
by red tape regulations. Six additional Small Holdings 
Commissioners have recently been appointed to do the 
necessary prodding. The dissatisfaction caused by earlier 
inaction called imperatively for some remedy. Never- 
theless, in principle the machinery with its inherent 
defects remains still the same. The County Council 
continues to be the administering authority. And it is 
destined to continue so to the end of the chapter. We do 
not get rid of it after a completed transaction. The land 
being granted on lease, or by agreement, is doomed to 
remain tenant land under the County Council, of the 
future composition of which no trustworthy forecast can 
be formed. There can be no fixity of tenure. The 
tenancy comes to an end. In the case of Mere, in Wilf- 
shire — which is quoted by the Board of Agriculture itself 
as a sort of modfel instance — the collective lease runs for 
twenty-one years, with an option to extend it to thirty. 
In other cases the lease'* expires at the end of fourteen 
years. That is not fixity of tenure. Our men are indeed 
likely, as tenants, to wish to retain their power of free 
movement. But very few of them are likely to desire 
to be compelled at a given time to move elsewhere, or else 
to submit to new terms, under which their own outlay 
and improvements may ^conceivably be charged against 
them. It is idle to object that' the County Cotfucil of 
thirty Vears hence will be^glad to renew on the tild terms. 
It may be so, arid it may not. And public opinion on the 
matter may change. A man who puts thirty years' Jabour 
into a parcel of land is entitled to aslS^r better security r. 
than mere conjecture.'^ And then there is the question 
-of buildings. We have been fortunate thus far in having 
to deal in the main with areas only which required no new 
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btiMings, because all the new^ tenants were denizens 
already of the particular parish and had homes of their 
own, or else the existing buildings could be so appropriated 
as — ^readily or at a pinch — ^to suffice for their new purposes. 
But that is not likely to happen in every case. And 
when we talk of “ Repeopling the Land/' and '' Bringing 
People back to the Land," it is to be presumed that we 
are thinking also of setting up new homesteads, as well 
as of simply giving more to him that hath already. And 
that will require new buildings. We possess a consider- 
able variety of arrangements for simply '' housing " 
purposes. But none of them yet apply to " settling." 
To speak of one of them, the main reason accounting for 
the signal success of Mr, Vivian's " Tenant Co-operators " 
housing scheme is that it gets rid of landlordship, that in 
a reasonable, democratic way it creates ownership vested, 
'not in a County Council, but collectively in the society of 
tenants themselves, who thus become in a sense their own 
landlords, and thereby obtain fixity of tenure and an 
assurance of fair rents. Under a determinable lease the 
question of buildings is a difficult one to deal with. Four- 
teen or thirty years' occupation cannot fairly repay the 
cost of erection by the tenant himself. And the buildings 
set up by the landlord may suit the present tenant, but 
not at all his successor. 

The difficulty of obtaining land in tenure in small 
plots at .reasonable rents has k)ng made itself felt in all 
countries in which tenancy, as contrasted with ownership, 
prevails,^ therefore also in our^own. But although, even 
among ourselves, the burden of 6uch difficulty has been 
great, it has not been brought home in quite the same 
galling form, ac^^ally provoking to rebellion, in which it'^^ 
has been made to press upon th'e shoulders, say, of the 
poor cultivators in Italy and Roumania, the case of which 
two countries will help to explain the nature of the problem. 
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set before us, as well to give a clue to its solution. 
Ireland has had its middlemen, making money out of 
gombeening " land — ^hiring it at moderate rents and 
subletting it at usurious rates. Modern legislation has 
checked that. Our own small men have rather been 
denied the use of land altogether, or else been r^ade to pay 
for it through the nose, but still to the genuine landlord, 
whose severity is kept somewhat in check, either by 
his own humane disposition, or else by public opinion. 
In Italy and Ro.umania things have been very much 
worse. Poor people in those countries had no choice 
but to live on and by the land ; there was no alternative 
for them. But access to land at reasonable rents they 
were wholly debarred. There were middlemen between, 
to whom humane considerations were foreign and who 
designedly drove the severest of bargains that proved 
practicable. ** 

The reason w^hy landlords, whether in Ireland or in 
Italy or Roumahia, so readily employ middlemen to let 
their land for them, is easily explained. Landlords— 
who in the foreign countries named are indeed grasping 
enough — would not needlessly forego the higher rent 
which a small holder legitimately can afford to pay, much 
less the extortionate rent that he may be made to pay by 
a grinding middleman, if there were not some counter- 
balancing advantages to be got by the seeming sacrifice. 
Such advantages consist 4n the avoidance of considerable 
trouble occasioned by having a shoal of men to deal witfi 
instea'ci of only one, and also of much pett^ inquiry, 
oversight, cautionings., adaptations of terms, and more- 
over in the obtaining of better security. When incomes 
to a dispute, the small holder makes S^^ery poor defend 
clant ” ; when it comes to foreclosing, a distressingly 
disappdinting distrainee. To press him may m^ian to 
have to'^employ measures from which a cultivated man's 
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instincts recoil. Our landlord may be perfectly ready to 
profit by them, so far as they are employed by another — just 
as the gourmet, who would not for the life of him commit 
so unsportsmanlike an act as shooting a lark or the cruelty 
of crimping a live cod, is ready enough to eat of both tooth- 
some delicacies, when others have committed the “ bar- 
’barity '' for him. The middleman has some security to 
olfer, one form of which consists in the consciousness that 
the success of his business depends upon his punctual pay- 
ment of the rents, which involves his regularly obtaining 
them from his sub-tenants. He can watch, worry and prose- 
cute without losing caste. So it is in Italy, and that accounts 
for the excessive rents exacted from its contadini. In Ron- 
mania the hardship has a further sting in it in the fact that a 
considerable proportion of the oppressive middlemen, 
grinding the tenants, are men of a foreign race, and because, 
in addition, the extortioner takes out his rent to a large 
extent in laborious corvee, meted out with no stinting 
hand. Under such conditions it is nOt surprising that 
the oppressed tenants should have combined to shake off 
the yoke. The State helping; with powers and with 
money — ^provided that the societies forming to rent land 
independently can show sufficient capital of their own to 
justify the enterprise — ^the movement has progressed 
rapidly and, although it was only begun in 1903, by the 
end of 1909 it had come to embrace 275 societies, with 
46,071 members, disposing of^ about ;^5i,ooo of share 
' capita^’, and renting 276,302 acres of land, at an annual 
collectivd^rent of £222,980. Ibhad gone on extending at 
a progressive ratio. The last year’s addition to the roll 
amounted to 103 new societies with 22,835 members and 
^ £17,000 share c^^fcal. The Italian contadino's servitude 
was not quite as oppressive. But It was grinding enough. 
He, t#o, accordingly sought refuge in collective renting, by 
means of societies, the origin of which is due in The main 
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^ to the active propaganda |of the hraccianti of the Romagna, 

S*" who consider themselves socialists but make capital co- 
« operators, and who have by their agitation infused new heart 
" and hope into the rural population of northern Italy. 

The movement is of quite modern growth. The statistics 
published do not go down as far as one might wish. But 
in 1908 there were known to be about 150 such societies 
in existence, cultivating among them about 200,000 acres 
of land, and making life worth living to its own emanci" 
pated cultivators — all the more that they were careful to 
practise co-operation in their husbandly as well as in their 
collective renting. According to a statement quite 
recently made by the Deputy Professor Samoggia, who 
has taken the lead in the movement, there are at the 
present time about two hundred such associations. 

These poor people combined to throw off an oppressive 
^ yoke. Our small cultivators and would-be cultivators are'* 
not in anything like so bad a case. Societies like the obstei 
and afittanze might prove exceedingly useful and con- 
venient among ourselves — and very profitable to tenants 
— for obtaining land from .filling landlords, as a matter 
> of private arrangement. And such utility is likely to 
become still further accentuated when we come to pro- ^ 
^ moting land settlement by transfer of ownership, as we 
are likely to do before very long. To a moderate extent 
the principle embodied , in this method has already been 
applied, apparently with success, by the Northern Allot- 
ment Association. And the large movement of »land ’ 
settlement now proceeding in Prussia, by the interposition 
of the State, which is by itself responsible (there are other 
agencies at work besides) for at least a million of acres 
... transformed ii^to flourishing communitie^^of peasant hold- 
^^dngs, may be taken to b§ based upon the\ame principle. 

A very brief sketch of the system there emplc^ed 
may be thought not altogether out of place at this point, 
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ance occasional reference will Mve to be made to it. It 
has answered brilliantly, and something similar appears 
applicable to ourselves.*** 

Under existing rules the plan for the partition of an 
estate among small holders has in Prussia to be submitted 
by the landowner, whose business it is to find suitable 
and willing purchasers, and to arrange with them amicably 
in what manner and for what consideration he is to parcel 
out his land among them. Provided that his proposal is 
judged deserving of adoption, a special authority, nomin- 
ated by the Crown for a determined district— -which is 
judicial rather than political, and therefore independent of 
Departments — takes over the whole transaction to its own 
account, which means a very material saving of expenscj, 
and trouble to the vendor, and on the other hand the 
certainty of becoming possessed of a holding provided 
"with all requirements — compact, accessible, in heart and 
so on— to the purchaser. The work being completed, the 
owner is, to the extent of three-fourths^*of the value ascer- 
tained by special valuation, paid by the State in land- 
bonds, which he can without “idifficulty dispose of in the 
market. For the remaining fourth. — which may be 
actually reduced by the valuation exceeding the sale 
price — the landlord is directed to look to the purchaser, 
or else to the market taking up his second mortgage/' 
The amount taken out in landbonds is paid off by sinking 
fund, at a moderate rate, in,^bout sixty years. And so 
the transaction is completed. The State now sacrifices 
about £25 on every holding, to equip it handsomely, 
beyond what is really necessary. « But until such generous 



practice was resorted to, the entire transaction cost the a 
S tate absolutelj^othing, but all the same secured to 

* On the point of financing the creation of smi.ali holdings 
as freeholds see the Author’s article Small Holdings and Land- v I 
banks" in the Economic Review" of April, 1912.^ | 
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vendor a better price tljian he could have obtained in the 
market and, on the other hand, fully satisfied the pur- 
chasers. Obviously, mutatis mutandis, the same principle 
might be applied to mere letting. 

Our present business is, however, with the Act of 
1908, which is practically certain to govern present trans- 
actions in the creation of small holdings, and with the best 
way of setting that Act in motion by means of co-opera- 
tive action. It may be as well at once to correct a mis- 
apprehension with regard to the Act named, which is 
widely held. It appears to be thought that the Act 
permits the creation of small holdings only by way of 
tenancy. That is a mistake. The Act enforces tenancy 
in the case of land taken over by a County Council in 
virtue of the power conferred upon it under the Act. 
Such land may only be let in order that a guarantee may 
be procured for its employment in the way which alone 
is held to justify its expropriation ; or else in order that, such 
employment failing, the County Council may be in a posi- 
tion to hand back the land to its previous owner in some- 
thing like its original condition. In cases in which the 
owner is willing to give up his land, disposal of it may be 
proceeded with at the contracting parties' unfettered 
choice. In such cases the co-operative method of renting 
or buying is sure to be of advantage both to the owner 
and to the incoming settlers. For it secures to the former 
one sole bodj^ to treat wilji, which ought to be in a position 
to undertake responsibility for meeting engagemeats, and 
whiclf certainly will reliev^p him of the trouble o 4 collecting 
rents from individual ^holders, and of the trouble also of 
supervision and watching that there is no abuse. And, 
on the*othlr hand, it assures to the ?^ttlers more favour- 
able terms — such as ar>e justifiable underNihe circumstances 
—■and the certainty of conditions under which hf may 
co-operate with his neighbours in the pursuit of his hus- 
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b^^idry, which is rightly held essential to his success. 
The vendor will obtain better security, because in a co- 
operative society the totality of members makes itself 
answerable to him in the place of any one of them. The 
burden of supervision resting upon him will be lightened, 
because every member of the society, being himself 
responsible, wiU be interested in preventing default by 
any other. The facilities so provided by small occupiers 
so established for practising further co-operation, after 
the co-operative obtainment of holdings, are for the 
present still frequently made light of ; certainty they are 
not rated at their full value. But in course of time they 
are likely to be regarded as realty the most substantial 
advantage of all secured, and the reason why Co-operation 
is resorted to in acquiring the land ought far rather to be 
considered to be the provision assured for settlement in 
groups, as contrasted with isolated settlement — without 
which small holdings settlements must be considered to 
afford no sufficient prospect of success — »than in the mere 
economy and convenience effected in the first obtainment 
of land. It is decidedly encouraging and satisfactory to 
read that in Mere, in Wiltshire, ‘‘ members are beginning to 
co-operate (scilicet for common purchase, common employ- 
ment of machinery, and so on). But what one would like 
to see is that members should so co-operate from the very 
outset. That is the surest way of arriving at success. 
And it should be provided for m the original rules, as a 
goal to?, make for in any case. 

After ^distinguishing, as we should, between'^ small 
occupiers buying their holdings or ^hiring them — ^whether 
through a small holdings society or otherwise — ^it may be 
well to mention an-^oitermediate method, which offers not 

n ' ‘ y ' ^ 

a few advantages wherever there ^re sufficient funds to 

promj^t its adoption. As between buying and -renting 
altogether the question realty is mainly one funds. 
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The intending small holder who possesses sufficient capital 
to buy his holding will in most cases, though not in all, 
fare better by doing so. He will thereby obtain absolute 
fixity of tenure, such as County Councils are not in a 
position to assure to him. In addition he will secure, be 
it ill returns, or be it in ultimate sale price, much benefit 
which under tenancy must be lost to him, and a property 
with which in his improvements and his management he 
can fully identify himself — ^something of his '' very own.'" 
He will also be entirely free to make whatever dispositions, 
he may choose in his husbandry, without regard for 
covenants or anyone else’s wishes. However, it would be 
a mistake, for the sake of such advantages, substantial as 
they are, to sacrifice money which would be more remuner- 
atively employed as working capital, such as nowadays 
there must be in comparative plenty to ensure success.. 
Ample working capital which, coupled with intelligenc^e,, 
will command success, must in every case be provided for. 

The intenn^ediate way here referred to applies the 
same principle to landholding which Mr. Vivian and his 
friends have with such rgarked success applied to housing.. 
The suggestion of so applying it proceeds from Mr. W. L. 
Charleton, the founder of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, and a faithful pupil of Sir Horace Plunkett. It 
consists in a society collectively buying an area, parts of 
which it afterwards lets separately to * members, who 
by such process become landlords and tenants at the same 
time — ^landlords collectively with their fellow members,, 
for aM profit goes to the society ; and tenants ^idividually 
as holding their holdings "on lease to be determined, should 
occasion arise, by their own choice alone. Such arrange- 
ment assures to them all the benefit of full freedom to 
move away, which tj^e advocates of v^gnancy hold to b^ 
so essential, at the same time that it gives them absolute 
fixity ctf tenure, if tht;y clioose to claim it — under *a land- 
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lord who is bound to be fair-minded and to understand 
their needs, because the landlord is themselves. This 
arrangement also lays a sure foundation for that co-opera- 
tion in the cultivation of small holdings which is now, as 
has been said, recognised as so essential to their success. 
And it may be taken to assure to those who join in the 
■enterprise — ^provided that they act at all prudently — ^a 
progressive increase in the capital value of their property. 
The consideration for all this is additional capital, 
which should not be measured too sparingly. There must 
be a substantial stake for every member in the collective 
enterprise. There is far too ready a disposition now to rely 
upon loan capital — ^loan capital pleaded for without a 
realisation of the essential condition of adequate security. 
In his model rules Mr, Charleton makes no ]m'o vision for a 
minimum holding in shares. It vrould probably be wise 
to adopt a rule corresponding to that of Mr. Vivian, which 
makes the acquisition, in succession and by very easy inskd" 
ments, of five £io shares obligatory in his Ipusing societies. 
Small holders who are not in a position to provide the 
necessary capital had better trust to the County Council 
or such other landlord as they can find, and keep their 
little funds for working capital. 

To return to the question immediately before us — 
the advantage to a County Council, of all bodies, as an 
intermediate authority, called upon to set the Act of 
1908 in motion, of ha ving to deal with a co-operative society 
of would-be tenants rather than Vvith a number of single 
applicants,^ must be manifest at first glance. Notronly 
will the Council — ^provided that ordinary dictates of 
prudence- are observed — ^have only ()iie body to.d(?ai with 
in thc^ place of a nuj^ber, and that, as has ’been shown, a 
body oifering min^ improved secugty, both for engage- 
ments and for supervision ; but its whole labour of proceed- 
ing with the acquisition and the laying out of land will be 
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simplified. It will be .able to deal with larger areas. 
Cases have of course occurred in which one man has, on 
the strength of the Act, claimed, say, an area of twenty 
acres, when the Council might easily have obtained eighty. 
To satisfy the applicant, without consideration for the 
proposed vendor, might have meant mining the latter's 
estate. Making allowance solely for the landlord must 
leave the applicant with a grievance, which is not likely 
to pass unnoticed in these days of newspaper publicity. 
Such a thing could not happen where applicants combine 
—as in reason they may be expected to do where there are 
a sufficient number — ^to apply and act in common. There 
has been much controversy as to how County Councils 
ought to proceed, in order co do justice to the intentions 
of the Act. Ought they to defer buying land till they 
have sufficient applications for it ? Or ought they to buy 
in advance at their own risk ? In the latter case applica- 
tions may fail to come in, after the land has been puf- 
chased ; or applicants may decline to take np their par- 
ticular holdings.* The whole matter would probably be 
much simplified if the authority called upon to deal with 
it were not a County Cotmcil, but a body created for the 
special work, possessed of expert knowledge, acting, it 
may be, under the Board of Agriculture, but endowed with 
some independence and responsible for it^elf. That is 
what has succeeded so well in Prussia. From such a body 
Small Holdings Societies might also be found more ready 
to accept guidance and* oversight, and its counsel and 
assistance might even be welcomed as very iisefni. 

Some few suggestion.s applying to the fornation and 
direction of Small Holdings Societies may be not out of 
place., , 

In an address published in the Journal of the Board 
of Agrimliuye, the pre^'ent Assistant Seci^tary of the Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. Cheney, very rightly lays stress, as has 
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likewise been done here^ upon the necessity of starting^ 
with sufficient capital. That point will still have to be 
dealt with a little more in detail. There is no denying the 
justice of Mr. Cheney's admonition. However, in com- 
pany with the experienced leaders of the German settling 
movement, who have passed through a long instructive 
training, I hold another point, to which unfortunately 
among ourselves too little regard is still paid, to be of 
even more pressing importance, and that is the fitness of 
the intending settlers for their particular v/ork. Such 
fitness will justify the setting aside even of the otherwise 
most wholesome limits which the Board of Agriculture 
lays down in the matter of capital, and the substitution of a 
more elastic rule. The Board of Agriculture insists, as 
security, upon the provision of three years' rent ; or else 
only six months', if paid in advance — provided that the 
total of the uncalled share capital does not exceed a further 
efighteen months' rent ; or, in the third place, it will accept 
an approved guarantee added to the first six months' rent. 
The lastnamed condition, the guarantee, merely shifts the 
burden of risk of non-payment from the Council's shoulders 
to those of the guarantor, and at^the same time introduces 
the rather objectionable element of dependence upon 
someone else which, wherever possible, vSmall Holdings 
Societies ought to study to keep clear of. We cannot find 
acceptable guarantees for all small holdings settlements 
to be formed. Under the Prussian rule — ^which, as 
observed, deals with instalment purchase, not with renting, 
but without altering the principle — ^the incoming settler 
is requireci to provide one-fourtli of the purchase money 
agreed upon. That is none too much. He may also be 
called ^pon to prove the possession of sufficie^it forking 
papital. However^ provided that the settlement scheme 
is judged promising, and the man fit for his business, 
the Ge?ieral Commission— that is the special authority ad- 
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judicating in the matter' — ^has been found to content itself 
with considerably less? There are cases in which the 
purchaser has been let off with only one-tenth paid down.. 
And there are also cases — ^mainly in the Polish provinces 
— ill which either co-operative banks, being given appro- 
priate personal security, or else bodies like the Hanover 
Old Age Pensions Fund, dealing with the matter as a. 
matter of mortgage, have provided the entire last fourth 
by credit. There is something similar in force in Belgium, 
under the General Savings Bank's admirable housing 
scheme. That is one of the advantages of having an 
authority to deal with the matter of which the strings 
are not pulled automatically in a red tape way from 
headquarters, which is allowed discretion of its own, is 
locally in close touch with the settlements, and trained 
to its particular business. The confidence so bestowed 
on settlers has been shown not to have been misplace^. 
In fact, German settlement officers — ^v^^ho are really the 
only persons affmrding a precedent, by reason of their long 
practice— make a very great point of ascertaining the tech- 
nical qualifications of settlers. In Italy the matter is in the 
hands of the contadini and the hraccianti themselves, who 
have grown up in agricultural work of the simple kind 
that will answer for their purposes. So there is no fear 
of '‘ tinkers, tailors and candlestick makers " being recruited 
for work to which they are quite unaccustomed. The 
same thing holds good in Roumania. In France the 
movement is perfectly i?ew, and the facilities oi cheap 
money advanced for a comparatively short j,)eriod not 
exceeding twenty-five years — ^granted only since March, 
1910 — are effectively restricted to peasantry and country 
labouru^s #niy. In Germany it hm been found that 
townsmen — such as are fondly pe^uading ourselves*’ 

that we may find homes for and employ on their own 
account^ in the country — will not do. They break'^down,. 
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or else get into mischief — ^unless it be that they are country 
folk simply coming back to tMir old calling after an 
episode of town life. On a small scale we have had the 
same experience in this country. In the fortunately 
defunct English Land Colonisation Society we were found 
— ^some fifteen years ago — to have settled men as tenants 
in Hertfordshire who knew nothing whatever about agri- 
culture and accordingly fell into the most ludicrous mis- 
takes— which our Honorary Secretary, now a Cabinet 
Minister, begged us urgently not to reveal to the world, 
lest the thing be misunderstood.” There was no room 
for misunderstanding. The thing was as plain a.s a pike- 
staff. In Prussia even country schoolmasters have been 
found to fail, and are in consequence no longer accepted. 
Farm servants, labourers, and peasants' sons are found to 
make the best settlers. And since a long time back no 
others are accepted. It is found desirable that they 
should, if possible, belong to the district in which they 
settle and should know it well. In Roumanian obstei that 
condition is insisted upon . In Germany connection with the 
locality is looked upon not purely as a matter of being 
used to local ways, understanding accepted practices and 
being familiar with local husbandry, but also of having 
friends near with whom, if necessary, to exchange services, 
and of being in consequence well known, so as to be 
capable of being trusted. 

Wherever we apply the provisions of the Act, through 
^the regulation intervention of 'che Board of Agriculture 
and of ^County Councils, we are, more especially hi. view 
of our ingrained easy-going habits, scarcely likely to 
engage in the same minute exainina.tion of applicants and 
their circumstances^ it is just at this point therefore 
^dhat Small Holdings Societies are likely to commend them- 
selves as most effective substitutes, and moi'e than that. 
'We shall have to realise that settling small holders on the 
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land is not a mere mechanical operation : — ^Here is a 
holding, thei^e is a settler ; join them together, finance 
the business, and the thing is done ! We shall have to 
bring ourselves to look to the old Berrichon peasant rule : 
Tant vaut Thomme^ tant vaut la terre. A suitable man is 
sure to make a successful small holder, even under financial 
difficulties; an unsuitable man cannot make a success of 
the undertaking, even though his pockets be filled with 
.gold. However, when we proceed by means of co-opera- 
tive societies, the co-operative society may be trusted, in 
its own interest, to make sure that its members are at any 
rate primd facie suitable settlers ; because, if they were 
not, the other members might have to pay for them. 
And it will check and control them, take care that they 
do not fall into arrears, because for every default it will, 
as a whole, have to answer. 

That naturally leads us on to the point alread]^ 
touched upon of funds. The members of the society enter 
' into joint liabilitY, which is to be responsible to the land- 
lord for rent, and to any other creditor for whatever claim 
he may rightfully possess. However, after all, since we 
cannot contemplate any but strictly limited liability — 
in Roumania the liability is advisedly made unlimited — 
it will be found on calculation that that does not really 
amount to very much. Our Small Holdings Societies as 
a rule impose upon their members the obligation of taking 
up at least one share, for the most part fixed at £i, upon 
which probably only 5s. will be paid up. That leaves 153.. „ 
per niember to be drawn upon. That does not^supply 
overmuch margin. And it is just in the earliest stages, 
when none of that reserve fund is yet accumulated — 
which oommon prudence will dictate to the Socicriiy to 
gather up scrupulously^ out of sub-rents' ^dvisedly not too " 
generously cut down — that the want of common liability 
will mos tacutely assert itself. For it is in traversing the first 
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rqugh ground that most failures are likely to occur. Such 
consideration seems to prompt the suggestion that rather 
more ample provision for funds should be attempted. 
For instance, Mr. Vivian's “ Tenant Co-operators " might 
serve as an example. At the very least the obligation to 
take up shares ought to be proportioned, as it is in the 
case of the Eastern Counties Farmers' Co-operative 
Association (formed for co-operative purchase and sale), 
to the size of the holding. The share capital once formed, 
the accumulation of reserve should be accepted as the 
most pressing duty. That can be provided for only by 
keeping rents for the first period up to not too much below 
current market rate. Under ordinary circumstances there 
ought to be plenty of margin. And there is some danger 
in making things too easy from the first. Some settle- 
ments abroad have done questionably in consequence. 

Seeing how important a matter is the presence of 
available funds, a most desirable adjunct to the Small 
Holdings Society will be a Co-operative Credit Society, 
if possible from the very start. Provided that care has 
been taken, as has been here urged, that there is sufficient 
mutual knowledge of one another among members, the 
circumstances of the society are certainly suitable for this. 
Without adequate mutual touch and knowledge, however, 
it niust be admitted that the matter presents difficukies. 
In the Prussian anti-Polish settlements — which are a 
different thing altogether from the settlements here 
A held up as possible models- — the formation of credit 
societies Jias proved difficult, because the small holders 
in question were recruited from the most different 
parts of the empire — some even from Switzerland— and 
were fherefore unkivown to one another and whollywitliout 
touch. You caiifcnot under ^ sucl'v circumstances expect 
people to enter into unlimited liability for one -another. 
HowfA'er, otherwise in a new settlement a co-operative 
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bank is bound to prove of the utmost utility. There will, 
■as has been already observed, have“ to be co-operation 
beyond that for mere settlement. To practise such, every 
description of co-operative apparatus needed is likely to 
have to be newly raised up. And in doing so a bank is 
sure to prove of advantage. It may be turned to account 
for facilitating not a little the arrangement — ^the benefits 
of which are in themselves so apparent that resort has 
been had to it in the cases of several of our existing pioneer 
small holdings associations — of a cash credit opened by 
some Joint Stock Bank in the vicinity. The objection 
sometimes put forward that mere tenancy opposes an 
obstacle to the practice of co-operative credit, inasmuch 
as there is no freehold to answer in the last resort as 
security, should not be permitted to deter people. Co- 
operative credit of the kind here referred to ought in any 
case to be based upon personal security, not real. It 
answers among the Italian tenantry, which is certainly 
not remarkable ^for excessive wealth. And tenancy — 
as I have elsewhere quoted the late Tullio Minelli, for a 
long time the successful managing director of the Co- 
operative Bank of Rovigo, which has almost exclusively 
tenants for its credit customers — serves to keep the 
credit dealt in purer than freehold, for the very reason 
that it compels the givers of credit to look exclusively to 
personal secuiity, instead of permitting mortgage security, 
quite improper under the circumstances, to push its way 
in as an alloy. As regards the taking of deposits, a smalL 
holdefs’ society is quite unsuitable for that, if is the 
bank which should be intrusted with such work. 

It is not quite eafy to lay down rules for proceeding 
with tke setting up of new buildings, where sudh are 
required. This is a p^oint which is likejy to cause some'’ 
trouble, because the leases given are not thus far in them- 
.selves long enough to recoup outlay by the society, *which 
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erf course is not likely to be overburdened with cash. On 
the other hand, for the landlord, who in this case may 
conceivably be called upon to hand back the land expro- 
priated to its former owner — the tax upon whose purse 
in the way of redemption will in fairness have to be con- 
sidered (that marks a considerable difference from the 
case of the ordinary landlord) — building a number of small 
.homesteads on land which twenty or thirty years hence 
may have to be either given up or else reapportioned in 
quite a new way, and for different kinds of cultivation, 
presents more serious difficulties than in the case of large 
farms, the nature of whose employment is not likely to 
change much. One particular attraction of the Prussian 
system is that the incoming settler is allowed to set up 
the buildings for himself, to suit his own taste. Towards 
this he is given financial assistance, which is dealt with 
as distinct from his payments for the holding as a whole. 
Repayment of the principal is made to proceed at a more 
rapid pace. (Our societies will do well, by the way, where- 
ever really new farms are created, with their own home- 
steads, to copy the Prussian nxethod in taking care that 
every such farm is suitably laid out, with independent 
access, a decent road, a fairly compact shape, a proper 
allowance of natural grass, and so on.) Any repairs 
occurring, just the same as fencing and the like, the 
Society will of necessity have to undertake on its collective 
account, I'ecovering from its members according to their 
^ several liability — ^by preference by one sole payment for 
all chargeji : rent, rates and alL^ Wherever buildings have 
to be set up — and one may hope that the occasion will soon 
arise, or the Act will miss half its object — arrangements 
will Iiave to be made appropriate to each case. ''But, as - 
observed, with sknder funds on one side and not excessive 
willingness on the other, that fnay prove not quite an 
easy matter. 
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Since a Credit Society has been suggested as an 
organisation to be set up by the side of the renting society, 
it may not be amiss to urge once more due provision to 
be made, right at the outset, for co-operative buying, of 
farm and domestic requisites alike, for co-operative sale 
of produce, and for combination for work such as has 
been spoken of in connection with the associations syndi- 
cates of France. There is also likely to be room for com- 
mon purchase of implements and machinery intended for 
common use — such as is already exemplified by the society 
at . Kingsthorpe, owning a mowing machine, which is let 
out to members. Such common use of machinery — and 
not a few implements not ordinarily of daily use on the 
same farm — -has been found of considerable utility in many 
foreign agricultural co-operative organisations. And there 
will be no harm in admitting non-members to the use of these 
things--~at a slightly higher charge — where the number 
of members is not sufficient to give them full employment. 
Bv the side of» the purely material wants so supplied, 
educational wants — ^which make for greater material 
success — should not be^ neglected. Although the rudi- 
ments of Co-operation are easy and readily intelligible, 
there is a good deal in Co-operation that requires to be 
taught, if it is to bring forth full fruit. Should such 
educational endeavours give rise, as in the Co-operative 
Union, to the cultivation of the social side of life, there 
will be no harm done only one would not like to see 
" wliist drives once more allowed to rank as education.''" 

There is no occasion to say much aboubfthe size of 
the society to be formed. Other things being equal, as 
a matter of course, the larger the society, the smaller will 
be th<! risk of individual failures, tiie more considerable 
is also likely to be the reduction of rent to the individual 
holder^ and the greater *will be the strength of the society. 
The bisoader the basis, the more stable is the fabric sure 
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to^be. However, the point will have to depend entirely 
upon the circumstances of each case. An experiment, 
which has not yet proceeded very far, has been entered 
upon of grouping societies on various sites in one union, 
or rather of starting societies as offshoots from one central 
organisation. That is likely to prove useful as a matter 
of comparing notes and undertaking any work of research 
or education — also, it may be, for rather considerable 
collective pitrchases or sales. On the other hand, it is 
a sound principle in Co-operation that responsibility should 
not be interlaced. Every settlement will have to stand 
financially upon its own bottom, have its own responsible 
organ of management, and answer for its own liabilities 
only, 

There are a variety of t3rpes of societies possible. 
We have got a few at present — a society of small dairy 
farmers at Mere ; a society of market gardeners at Biggles- 
wade ; and there are societies for general farming. Under 
ordinary circumstances a society laying itself out for some 
special culture would appear to have the best prospect 
of success. For the small man cannot well compete with 
the larger and with the foreigner in the production of 
ordinary farm produce. He requires to be engaged upon 
some work in which the advantages secured by the re- 
stricted size of his holding, favouring more w^atchful and 
intelligent labour, more minute oversight and larger 
expenditure in proportion upon fertilisers and feeding 
^rstuffs, prudent adaptation of cuftivation to every rod of 
possibly vapdng soil, and the like, are likely to tell. They 
may be made to tell, on not too"^ small holdings, in cow- 
keeping and dairying ; they are bound to tell in market 
gardenihg and the raising, more particularly of^ small 
fi-uit ; and, accor(^ng to the suggestipns of a German critic 
of our agriculture recently quoted prominently by two of 
'Our leatling political newspapers, we shall have fo seek 
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for more industrial '' crops suitable to our soil and climate, 
To a great extent the’ secret of the strength, more par- 
ticularly of German, but also of French, small husbandry 
lies in the cultivation of such special crops, which make 
a larger demand upon the purse, muscles and headpiece 
of the cultivator, but repay him more than in proportion. 
Whether tobacco will prove one such wealth-bringing crop, 
must depend upon the taste of our smokers and the rulings 
of our Treasury. With respect to sugar beet, the amount 
of menial labour required, the unpleasantness of. the work 
to be bestowed in the factory, and the striking dispropor- 
tion between the yield per acre, severally of sugar beet 
and of mangels, grown for feeding purposes, appear to 
militate against its rapid extension. And in sugar making 
the proportion of shares that can be taken by our small 
cultivators threatens to be only small, because there will 
have to be a very much broader foundation of cultivatipn 
than these men can supply — and the capital raised 
for such enterprises will have to be large. However, 
for market gardening and fruit growing the prospect 
seems to be of the most promising. ‘ And for their produce 
we have the best of markets at our very door. We still 
import enormous quantities of such goods from abroad — 
fruit either raw or in pulp. Half the black currants 
produced in their rich favourite home of Burgundy come 
to us in one of those two shapes. We might just as well 
grow them on British soil. But at this point, once more, 
it is not only the growing that is wanted. Concurrently 
with »the laying out of fields for such produQe, our co- 
operative small holders will have*to provide co-operatively 
for methods of markeling them. That is really the most 
pressing point. # 

As regards the s]^e of individual holdings, likewise; 
it is impossible to lay down one uniform rule. Our settle- 
ments likely to continue, as they have begun^ very 
T ■ . . - w 
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much smaller than those devoted to the same object in 
Prussia, where entire estates, of a thousand, two thousand, 
or five thousand acres are purchased for the purpose, upon 
which new self-governing communities are made to spring 
up. We have not yet got beyond three, or at most four 
or five hundred acres. Thus far sub-division appears to 
have occasioned no serious difficulty. To take the two 
most frequently quoted instances — at Mere, where every 
applicant had his own needs, the division was effected 
amicably — as it is in the much larger settlements of free- 
holders in Prussia, for which the plan of distribution is 
prepared before the scheme is reported to the authority. 
That is also the way in which the co-operative Raiffeisen 
societies in Germany proceed on their own account, when- 
ever some property comes to be offered for sale in a parish 
in which there is a demand for portions of it. The pro- 
perty is pegged out in plots, according to the preferences 
of intending bidders, and offered at a mock auction, the 
result of which binds the bidders, but not the society. 
Should the sums offered prove sufficient to pay for the 
estate, the property is at once bought by the society and 
divided as was planned. An arrangement of this kind 
is the best that could be made, giving greatest promise 
of enduring contentment. In Biggleswade, on the other 
hand, where, for market gardening purposes, and owing 
to the peculiar lie of the land, individual preferences do 
not appear to have existed, and the same plot (of five 
acres) would do indifferently for any one, selection was 
decided by lot. That presupposes equal, or fairly .equal, 
lots. However, such condition is not by any means 
indispensable. Settlers want to please themselves and 
take krge or smalh holdings according to their require- ; j 
tments. In Kingsthorpe, in Northamptonshire, where a m 
farm of 335 acres has been laid out in small holdings, by 
the Tbwn Council— -not the County Council — the size of ;;; 
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holdings varies between 2 acres and 55|- acres. The morp 
individual settlers pleash themselves, the better is the 
society likely to answer. Thus far, although holdings 
among themselves vary not a little in size, the average area 
has remained small. In Mere, the largest property yet 
acquired, measuring 432 acres, there are twenty-eight 
tenants, all of them previously residents in the locality. 
In Biggleswade, the newly settled area, covering 276 
acres, there are thirty-nine tenants. In Wayland, 285 
acres (let for fourteen years only), eight tenants. In 
Kingsthorpe, 335 acres, sixteen small holders and seventy 
allotment holders. All this means, as the Act in the main 
intended, settlement on a small scale. 

The rents will require careful regulating. In Mere — 
where the value of the soil varies not a little, owing to 
quality and situation, every field was valued separately 
by a skilled valuer. As a consequence rents vary in* 
amount as between 22s. and 44s. an acre. It does not 
follow that such precedent will necessarily have to be 
followed in every case. The local people intending to 
settle will in many cases b^ quite equal to determining the 
proper value and rent among themselves. But the alloca- 
tion of rent should in any case be carried out with due 
regard to real value ; and it would not be fair at a sub- 
sequent renewal of the collective lease to upset such 
settlement, more particularly if that were to be on the 
ground of the individual tenant's own improvements in 
outlay or labour. ^ ^ * 

It will be agreed that in conducting settlemaiit under 
the Act of 1908 there is plenty for c@-operative associations 
to do, and by no other means could that which has to be 
done be ^accomplished more effectualy than by ""such 
societies. Undoubtedly ,,the Act limits their power and ^ 
their opportunities. And t>fficial practice, which is given 
to running in grooves, limits them still more. One would 
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have wished for more elasticity, greater boldness, larger 
propelling power. The idea of tie intending holder apply- 
ing, the County Council, as being the rating and governing 
authority, awarding, and the Board of Agriculture super- 
vising, seems in itself admirable. However, we know 
that things do not invariably work out as it is imagined 
that they will. Wheels get clogged, springs get worn, 
and the machine is in consequence found to move slowly 
or irregularly. However, what was passed in 1908 does 
not bar out further improvement. And, if there is any- 
thing calculated to infuse greater enei'gy and more popular 
initiative into the apparatus thus devised, it is small 
holdings societies, in which settlers best learn their own 
needs and create force to assert their claims. Wherever 
there is a desire manifested to acquire land, such societies 
should accordingly be formed. They will of themselves 
'^be likely to produce propelling power. But it will have 
to be borne in mind that the most substantial and most 
abiding benefit that they can secure for their members is 
not the actual parcelling out of the land, but the admirable 
opportunity so created for further co-operation in turning 
that land to account. 
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It 'was with Education — with the creation of the 
High Schools," long since grown famous, to be soon 
after followed by Agricultural Training Institutions — 
that the " Fathers " of Danish Agricultural Co-operation, 
Bishop Grundtvig, Jestrup, Novregard, and their com- 
panions, began their co-operative propaganda. It was 
by Education also that the “ Fathers " of British Co- 
operation, Vansittart Neale, Hughes, Holyoake, &c,, 
studied to promote their cause. And every Co-operative 
Union worth its salt has wiitten " Education " in large 
letters upon its banner and laboured to diffuse and perfect* 
Education. In truth, the very essence of Co-operation is 
Education. It constitutes its most precious element. 

It was a perfect revelation to our insular co-operators 
when in 1904, on the occasion of our International Co- 
operative Congress held at Budapest, I placed before them 
in our Congress Volume a conspectus of the abundant and 
varied educational work carried bn by Co-operative Unions 
— mainly Agricultural — abroad. Our own co-operators 
likewise cultivate Education, and endow it largely — with 
more than £90,000 a year.^ And although much of that 
sum goes in entertainments — which are charitably supposed 
to be educational " — no one can accuse them o'f failing 
to appreciate highly the great Value of Education, or 
aiming honestly at its extension. Indeed, sound Co-opera- 
tion without Education placed well ih the forefroM, is 
unthinkable. It would cease to be Co-operation. 
Education Co-operation Was begotten, and to Education 
it must tmid. We observe this effect already to a rather 
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marked degree in India, where Co-operation is still in its 
first youth. Young as it is, it has tciught people to long 
for Education, and for Education they clamour with so 
much earnestness that, for want of other means, in the 
United Provinces a number of societies make their secre- 
taries give the growing generation instruction during two 
hours a day. 

It seems to stand to . reason that in rural districts, 
above all things, Co-operation should be made educative, 
because in such districts touch among human beings is looser 
than in towns, and there are fewer other helps to iritellectiial 
improvement. Population is more sparse and the things 
which tend to stimulate the thirst for knowledge are moi'e 
sparingly distributed. 

It is perfectly true that our public Departments— 
of Agriculture and of Education — now appear fuli}^ alive 
to the importance of Education, and actively engaged in 
promoting its diffusion. And it may well be asked : 
Under such circumstances, what rooim is there for co- 
operative action on the top of wdiat is alread}^ being done 
by two such powerful agencies-, supported, as they are, 
by the County Councils acting voluntarily in their own 
particular spheres ? The answer is that there are different 
ways of instilling information, and different avenues to 
the conception of knowledge. By all means let authorities 
multiply farm schools, winter lectures, agricultural colleges 
adapted to various grades I ^Such institutions instruct 
in one way — only, unfortunately, for our case, there is 
ver}^ littlr that they teach thus far that applies distinctively 
to Co-operation. People have advanced beyond our point 
abroad. They already teach Co-operation in schools, in 
the army — for solfiiers, who in due course \fill ‘ieturn to 
® their fields — at ^colleges. In Germany there are no fewer 
than nine universities in which^"' Co-operation is made 
a specific subject of instruction. And at the University of 
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Haiie there is now a special ''Seminary'' — a university 
within the university— for Co-operation, at which some of 
the most distinguished co-operators of the country act as 
teachers to a growing number of students. However, 
everybody cannot go to Halle University ; and if our 
elementary schools were to take to teaching Co-operation 
— ^which in all conscience they might — -such teaching would 
go only a limited way. The Co-operative Society has 
other means of instruction open to it. It can enlist interest, 
teach by contact, by the eye, by the force of opinion 
among neighbours. People go to school or college and 
come away ; and there the thread is broken. They remain 
in their society, and its schooling goes on through life. 

Coming to our own country, let us put it in this way. 
Last year the National Poultry Organisation Society and 
the Agricultural Organisation Society, now happily united, 
ran in conjunction, as an altogether novel experimeBt, 
an '' Egg Demonstration Train " to South Wales, which 
train served as ,a travelling cathedra for many stations, 
to which co-operative societies had been invited, and on 
which Mr. E. Brown, with all requisite appliances and 
produce at hand, taught his hearers a most useful lesson 
on the production of eggs. We have every reason to 
believe that this experiment has done good. But would 
anything like the same effect have been produced if the 
body organising the expedition had been a public Depart- 
ment ? What was requj^ ed for the purpose was a body 
of pupils willing to be taught, feeling that they wwe mof^ 
than "pupils, linked to tjie organising institt?tion by a 
warm interest, such memberslfip naturally generates, a 
body of pupils who would go home and talk the matter 
over afnoril' themselves, knowing where they miglit with- 
out hesitation apply ^or further teaching, compare not^ 
and encourage one another in carrying out what they 
had been taught. 
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^ Here is another illustration. A gentleman authorised 
to speak for the Board of Agriculture has recently (in- 
dividually) decried the employment of experimental plots 
—for which thirty years ago, with the assent of the late 
Professor Voeicker, I pleaded more than once at meetings 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. It is quite true that 
we have advanced since then ; and also that our official 
friend spoke specifically of experimental plots to be run 
by County Councils. That is the point. Plots so provided 
might prove useful or not. Experimental plots maintained 
by societies might be counted upon with certainty to do 
good, just because the institution undertaking the work 
would be a society, that is, a body of men bound together 
by a common interest, mutual touch and a spontaneous 
desire to learn, having a voice in the regulation, and 
carrying interest home with them. We found that even 
in r the comparatively brief life of our “ Sussex Association 
for the Improvement of Agriculture — visits to the experi- 
mental plots of which revealed on the ope hand almost 
incredible want of familiarity with quite elementary 
scientific facts among leading faiqners and la'nd agents, 
showing how urgently instruction was needed, but on 
the other hand also imparted such instruction. Much of 
this was under the circumstances assimilated. Mr. 
Jesse Collings some twenty years ago lighted upon what, 
according to his own account, appears to have presented 
itself to him as an oasis in agricultural teaching, in the 
^^iittle kingdom of Wiirttemberg, which struck him as so 
remarkable- that he thought that he must at once bring 
it under notice by publishing an account of it in a much 
read Review. Had Mr. Collings extended his inquiry, he 
would have found that practically the same ^system of 
ifistruction prevails all over Germany, even surpassing 
here and there in one point or arlother what he had wit- 
nessed in Wiirttemberg. However, it is just in Germany, 
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certainly not undereducated, that, by the side of such 
very effective teaching provided by authorities, education 
by cO“Operative bodies, on their own account, and based 
upon the distinctive advantages which as co-operative 
bodies they possess, is the most highly developed. 

There is another illustration which may help to bring 
home ^he point here pleaded for. Just forty years ago 
I prepared — without any mention of my name ; it was 
a pure labour of love to assist a pioneer agricultural 
co-operative association— some coloured tables for the 
said society’s journal, setting forth in what was then for 
this country quite a novel method, in red, blue and yellow 
lines the rudimentary chemistry of farm crops, fodder and 
manures., The tables proved a distinct success, more 
particularly one of them which, showing the flesh-forming,, 
fat-forraing, and total nutritive constituents of feeding 
stuffs, indicated also on the other side by broad green lines, 
in shillings — according, in the main, to Professor Sibson's 
calculations— the^ manurial value of the residue left, after 
passing through the animal. Mr. Disraeli’s bringing in 
his Agricultural Holdings Bill in 1875 stimulated a great 
demand for this particular table among Members of the 
House of Commons. Here was a thing that could advan- 
tageously be issued only by an association, if it was to find 
its way among genuine farming folk — for whom of course 
it was intended — excite their interest and bring home its 
instruction ! Of course the information there given is 
by this time out of date. New discoveries have been madft 
and money values have altered. With some, trouble I 
revised and added to that information a year or two ago, 
stud5dng simplicity, so as to bring home in any one table 
only one particular fact, and-rath^ multiplying^ tables 
than complicating information. My hope was that the 
Agricultural Organisati(5n Society would gladly accept 
this offering and issue the tables. There were people who 
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thpught that they would prove useful. However, my j 
colleagues — evidently failing to af)preciate the value of 
Chemistry as a handmaid to Agriculture — declined even 
to look at the drawings or to entertain the idea for a 
moment. Ah, it is easy to make light of Chemistry 1 
But we cannot do without it. And just because it is so 
difficult for simple minds to master, does it want '"to be 
taught, in a rudimentary form, in such popular shape as 
coloured diagrams, teaching through the eye, supply. In ! 
Sussex, in the eighties, on our visits to our experimental i 
plots, I found farmers of great repute, recognised as local ^ 
chiefs of their calling, confessing themselves absolutely 
ignorant of the several functions of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphates as fertilising agents. They were in the habit, 
as they admitted, of buying confidingiy whatever their 
dealers might recommend. One important point in 
agricultural business, however, is to apply the Tight 
fertilisers and the right feeding stuffs for the purposes > 
wanted, and to apply them in the cheapest and most 
effective form. In a previous chapter I have shown that 
Control Societies in Sweden have taught farmers to save 
money, while improving results, by substituting one kind 
of feeding stuff for another, and so reducing the expendi- 
ture, calculated in Swedish feeding units,'' from 155 to 
135 lbs. There are many similar economies possible, in 
manuring as well as in feeding; and it is distinctly for 
Co-operation to teach how this ^ is to be brought about. 

"^And it is a gross mistake to brush this consideration airily H 
aside as ofrno consequence, simply because oneself Mis to j 
discover its importance. 

If it be asked on what classes of subjects co-operative ' 
organi&tions — ^it wSl for^ the most pait h^ve' to be 
Unions or local Sections ; for a tderably broad basis is 
required — should study to impart "^instruction, there is one 
class palpably indicated by the very nature of the business 
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to be transacted, and that is Co-operation itself and the way 
of practising it, whicH includes such practical subjects as 
society management, society account keeping, and society 
inspection or supervision. 

People want to be instructed in the work that they 
will be called upon to perform. Such work begins in the 
greatest simplicity, on a scale for which native motherwit 
is fully sufficient. But people will be foolish indeed if 
they are content deliberately to keep it down at that 
point ; for its benefits cannot become fully apparent until 
it is expanded to a larger scale. The Toad Lane weavers 
required no commercial training. To-day, when we have 
a great co-operative movement, we have also methodical 
instruction, arranged for and conducted by the Co-opera- 
tive Union, for store managers, window dressers, clerks, 
book-keepers, buyers and auditors. And such instruction 
is found of benefit in small stores as well as in la?;ge. 
Precisely the same thing is, in its own way, required in 
Agricultural Co-operation ; and other nations, more 
advanced in this respect than ourselves, have systemati- 
cally provided for it. ^The German Imperial Union, with 
its twenty thousand or so societies, has made elaborate 
arrangements for teaching in this particular matter, which 
arrangements answer well. You want to supply superior 
goods ; therefore your buyers and managers must be made 
to know what constitutes superiority. You want to 
provide them cheap ; ^lerefore your officers ought . to pe 
made to know what are the current quotations in tSB 
various lUcirkets, which _^are the best and most- trustworthy 
sources of supply, what is likely to rise .and what to fall, 
and what causes fluctuations. One of these elementary 
matters i::; particularly^ important — ahd important §Jso eyen 
in the earlier stages— -for us, who cannot in other thirPgs 
yet, with our mere halidful of societies, attempt to rival 
the gr^eat foreign Unions. That matter is account keeping, 
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audi|ing and inspection— the iastnamed of which, although 
experienced co-operators abroad set ' the greatest possible 
store by it, we for the present, in our ignorance, are still 
pleased to ignore altogether. 

As for account keeping, our farmers are notoriously 
bad hands at that ; and small folk are not likely to do 
much better. But even in Germany, among co-operators 
of long standing, the very account keeping and drawing 
up of balance sheets occasion difficulty ; and for this 
reason there is in the German Imperial Union a special 
department, which undertakes to deal with accounts for 
societies. The work of this depailment is highly appre- 
ciated and does a great deal to keep Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion on a sound basis. It is not to be confounded with 
auditing, which is entrusted to an entirely distinct depart- 
ment, because it aims solely at the production of regulation 
balg^nce sheets and current entries, serving for societies 
which cannot manage this themselves, and at the same 
time thereby instructing their officers and ^training them 
to do the work themselves in the course of time. 

When it comes to auditing, tl).e case presents rather 
greater difficulties. As a commercial nation we think 
very much of it ; and more particulaiiy at the present 
moment suggestions are plentiful as to how we ought 
to provide for it — mostly in the wrong way. The rule 
observed in the Raiffeisen Union, that all balance sheets 
and books and papers pertaining thereto shall be sent up 
a y^ar to headquarters for I'evision," has sprung 
from the difi^culty experienced in Germany, as elsewhere, in 
finding sufficiently capable iocal auciitors. It may be well 
to point out that the German revision — already copied 
in Austrra and proposed in Italy — is in its originai concep- 
ticjn an exact count^part to our own ^'^udit,'’ suggested by 
such in the early days of Schulze"' Delitzsch— which has, 
rightly Enough, been expanded so as to become ^much 
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more^ — more particularly where credit societies are con- 
cerned — and now extending to an inquiry into the propriety 
of managing bodies’ action as a precaution for safety. 
But, to speak of audit ” first, as we understand it — a 
most essential point — we hear various new methods urged 
upon^us. One is to have a Government audit adopted — 
of which M. Luzzatti, as an old co-operator, has declared, 
with the hearty assent of many other co-operators of note, 
that it must turn out illusory. Our Board of Agriculture 
wishes to have the accounts of co-operative credit societies 
audited by managers of Joint Stock Banks— which is like 
sending a builder of palaces to supervise the building of a 
cottage or a pigstye. What people want to be made to 
understand is that there is an essential difference between 
joint stock banking and co-operative credit banking, and 
thW auditing of co-operative societies’ accounts requires an 
intimate knowledge of Co-operation, which is only to be got 
by special practice. Our Co-operative Union has auditors 
authorised by the Treasury for this very purpose. In 
Agricultural to-operation we want men with similar 
qualifications, and we shall have to train them. 

When it comes to inspection — the German “ revision,” 
which has provided such a pillar of strength to German 
Credit Co-operation — such among ourselves as are willing 
to concede it appear ready to entrust it just to ” any one.” 
Our societies might have to pay dearly for that. The 
matter wants to be learnt. 

In Germany^ — where certainly popular schoolmg -- 
cannot be said to be defective — very gre^at attention 
indeed is paid by Co-operative Unions to instruction in 
these and other branches of knowledge. There are special 
coun^^es of lectures everywhere, in every province* made a 
great point of, in wtiich subjects are taught, either singly-or 
in grpups. Attendance at these lectures keeps steadily in- 
creasing from year to year. There are courses of two days, of 
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three or four days, or a week, up to four weeks, which is in 
Bavaria found to be the most desiraMe length of time. One 
week's pupils, so the authorities report, have frankly avowed 
that what they have learnt has very quickly evaporated. 
Four weeks' pupils go home thoroughly well grounded — 
in other matters as well.. It is in these courses that 
lecturers and organisers are trained. The pupils are in 
Bavaria all young men, of about twenty or a little over, 
deliberately restricted to such age. The Union and some 
local authorities contribute towards their expenses, so 
that the cost of the training is to every one reduced to 
about thirty shillings for the four weeks. Whei'e courses 
are shorter it is brought down to less, even to five shillings 
only. The authorities also provide some entertainments, 
so as to make things pleasant. But they study chiefly 
to make the youths spend their evenings at meetings 
arranged for the purpose, at which the subjects taught 
in the day time — and other matters connected with Co- 
operation — are discussed. And the consequence is that 
these young men, who as a rule come to the training timid 
and gauche and unable to express themselves, go away 
fairly good debaters and versed in public speaking. In 
other parts of the Empire the qualification as to age is not 
observed in the same way. And there you have men— 
and also women — of all ages and all callings flocking to 
the lectures to qualify themselves for creditably filling 
their places in societies — clergymen, schoolmasters, trades- 
rffen, and^so on. The training of revisors "—inspectors, 
as we should, call them. — is treated in a more serious way 
still. People do not, abroad, trust blindly to the con- 
ceivably untrained Committee-men doing automatically 
what is fight, and leave the^rest to Providence. -'In^^Herr 
Haas' Union there a six months' annual course of train- 
ing for '' re visors," with an exanflnation following and 
the awafding of certificates. .Ip such a Union of course 
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there is scope for making a living out of expertness in 
“ revising/' and not a few people take the instruction up 
with such an object in view. But there are others who 
simply desire to qualify themselves thoroughly for good 
work on co-operative Committees and Councils. In the 
Austrian Union this useful practice has only been recently 
introduced and for the present the Union is still content 
with a three months' course, the utility of which has 
already been demonstrated. In Germany these lectures 
found now to attract pupils of other nations. 


are^ 


Would it not be well to send some Englishman there ? 
Those who employed him would have a better account 
to give of their work. The index of subjects taught indeed 
ranges over a wider field than would be at all necessary for 
ourselves. In addition to book-keeping and auditing it 
embraces co-operative law, the law specifically relating 
to Unions/’ the practice of revision ” and other 
cognate matters. Law and regulations as to stamps and 
taxes are more intricate and complicated in Germany and 
Austria than among ourselves, and authorities not un- 
frequently show themselves unduly grasping, for which 
purpose '' revisors ” ought to be well instructed so as to 
be able to fight them. That may account for somewhat 
greater length of the /'courses.” But the general subject 
certainly wants to be taught in its details, or there may 
be losses, and even collapses to deplore. 

And there is the teaching of women. However much 
some modern women may fret under the ordinance^ ^ 
Providence has made us male and female and a^^signed to 
each sex particular functions and occupations. There 
are in Agriculture cerfain things which are undoubtedly 
better done- by women, as there -are others which naturally 
fall to the share of men. And woman’s province in Agri- 
culture is by no means the least important. An Alsatian 
proverb „has it that a farmer’s wife can carry out bf the 
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farm in her apron more than the farmer can bring in on a 
four-horse wagon.” The complaint is frequent, and it 
is not unwarranted, that the education of our country- 
women in housewifery, and also in their own peculiar 
province of Agriculture, has been too long and too greatly 
neglected. Even though the milkpan has been superseded 
by the separator, we cannot do without womem And 
there would be many a one thankful to see cuisine a 
Tanglaise replaced by something more appetising. Our 
country has not remained altogether barren in the pro- 
vision of educational institutions for country women. 
But there is in good sooth plenty of room for more. We 
know the foreign organisations of this kind best — by name 
—from the Belgian Cercles de Fermieres, which have of 
late come to be a good deal advertised, and which in truth 
are highly useful institutions. But these in themselves 
are only an offshoot from the associations abounding in 
the United States and in Ontario, which last named province 
is remarkably forward in the matter.. ,, It was from an 
•expedition of inquiry to the United States that M. De 
Vuyst, of the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, brought 
home the idea which led to the establishment of the first 
women's association at Leuze, in 1905. The United States 
■educational organisation, the Farmers' Educational and 
Co-operative Union, with its membership of (as its Presi- 
dent claims) about two millions, is of course grandiose, 
but it is not all educational, y And one does not know 
"^'-how far, according to our ideas, it is “ co-operative.” 
There is ''probably more “ business ” in it. The Canadian 
institutions excel by their quality and their active work. 
Since 1905 the Belgian Cercles ” have multiplied and 
gathered much str^gth. ® There are now at deast sixty. > 



^Everywhere the- movement has been taken up with en- * 
couraging vigour. The ” Cercll” of Beiiaer (Antwerp) 
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hundred members. The '' Cercle of Goor did even better 
in the same time, and got well over two hundred. The 
teaching is in some Cercles rather comprehensive. 
Housewifery, dairy management, poultry management, 
and so on are, as a matter of course, ever3rvi^here taught. 
Housewifery includes the provinces of dress and rather 
improf/ed cuisine. Appended to it is the bringing up of 
children. Gardening is also taught, alike as a matter of 
business and for introducing brightness into farm life. 
Beyond this, hygienics of the house and the stable are not 
neglected. The co-operative Boerenbond and the Ministry 
of Agriculture vie with one another in encouraging this 
department of Edu'cation. 

Female training for farm management and country 
life are likewise paid marked attention to in France, where 
one of the latest institutions busy with it is that named 
after Jeanne d’Arc, occupying the Chateau d’Epluches, 
near Pontoise. It was formed under the auspices of the 
influential Societe des Agriculteurs de France. This insti- 
tution, however— like its sister institutions at Kerliven, 
Coetlogon and elsewhere — is a regular college, with a 
curriculum of two years, Vhereas in Belgium the method 
of teaching employed is rather that of periodical gatherings, 
advisedly fixed at rather long intervals, so as not to inter- 
fere with work at home. They are intended simply as 
" gathe. ^,gs.’' Expense cannot under such circumstances 
create any difficulty, for it is trifling. At Berlaer, for 
instance, the subscriptior? is 50 centimes (sd.), which«'%. 
covers^ a family as well as a single person. ^ 

Instruction of womem for ru^^al purposes has spread 
even into Russian Poland, where there is, since 1907, a 
Ziemian^i, numbering about 1,200 members, organised in 
Iseventy-six “ circles,'’ so as to cover the entire '' kingdom '’^ 
,(of 1815^, although the head management is at Warsaw. 

The^most methodical organisation is, as usual, to be 
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met with in Germany, the Hmshaltungsschulen (House- 
wifery schools) of which— such a,s also render very useful 
services in Switzerland-have repeatedly been held up- 
as models for imitation. There is, however, instruction 
provided for all social grades, from the landed proprietor’s 
daughter down to the cottier’s, and in occasional gatherings 
as weU as at schools and colleges. The movement has 
gained a good foothold, more especially m Southern 
r Arman V The Wirihschaftliche Fmuenschulen auf dent 

uTlc deigned as veritable " Higi Schools- fa 
women, after preparatory training elsewhere.^ On the 
other hand there are Wanderkurse, coming daily into 
greater vogue, which are courses of lectures delivered by 
itinerant lecturers, who carry all the necessary parapher- 
nalia for demonstration about with them from village to 
village like the cattedre ambulanti and the late bir in. 
Dyke Acland’s “ Model Dairy.” These " courses” are 
maintained by Associations. In Gladbach th^e is also 
a society addressing itself specifically to the ms”ucfaon of , 
women of the working class ; Arbeitemohl. In Prussia ■ 
Tpedal attention is paid by the Government to the super- c 
vision of the training of lectuiers and teachers for such | 
institutions. The rural population is everywhere com / 
sidered to have become the more intelligent, and certainly 
the more prosperous, for such training. .1 

But, apart from such technical or special instruction, Z 
there wants to be also instruction in Co-operation, as a. j 
v,-general, all-embracing subject,' for the entire movement ,■ 
For this' likeuase, our Co-operative Union has its quahfied ; 
teachers’, Tts regular courses of lectures, its discussions and | 
its prizes. We want something- of the same sort for 
Agriculture— though of course it need not, and ”deed 
mould not, be of the, same elaborate kind, calling for so^ 

large an expenditure of time. Qn other hand, it wan^ 

to b- more general, more widely distributed among the 
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great mass of co-pperators. Here is something for the 
unoccupied winter evenings 1 In Germany such lectures 
are paid particular attention to. Here is the scholarum 
index of one Union : (i) One hour, History of Co-operation ; 
(2) One hour, Organisation of Societies ; (3) Two hours. 
Credit Societies ; (4) Two hours, Purchase and Sale 

Societies ; (5) One hour, Co-operative Societies of other 
kinds ; (6) One hour, Social and Economic Questions. 
Pupils are not only taught what they ought to do, but 
also why they ought to do it. The lecturer discusses the 
rules with them and explains their several objects ; and 
so the pupils are prepared in general to act not only as 
efficient officers or committee-men, but also in their turn 
as good lecturers and organisers. How far away are 
we still .from this ! And yet we want something of the 
same sort among our agricultural would-be co-operators. 
And, although Schools and County Council Committees 
can do something to disseminate knowledge on the subject, 
the proper teachers indicated by the very subject itself 
are practical co-bperators. They possess the advantage 
of being in constant touch with those whom they are 
appointed to enlighten, Done of their bone, flesh of their 
flesh. Their teaching is not schoolmastering. It is rather 
the teaching of a friend or a relative. Without proper 
grounding in the principles of Co-operation co-operators 
are only too apt to strain the practice of Co-operation to 
serve other purposes— -as appears from the late G. J. 
Holyoake's frequent lamel\t that there are so many more.^ 
meml^ers of co-operative societies than there arc genuine 
co-operators/’ Dividendffiunting, over-centralisation, in- 
troduction of politics, nr agrarianism, and whatever other 
abuses ^there may be, endangering bpth the good repute 
I and the success of Co-operation, spring from the fact that- 
co-operative principles\ave not been sufficiently mastered. 

However, co-operative societies cannot stand s^till in 
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educational action at what concerns their own par- 
ticular cause only. Their cause is their cause because it 
is to serve for the improvement of Agriculture and the 
greater welfare of those engaged in it. Even among the 
most highly trained nations agricultural knowledge, with 
the necessary modicum of chemistry, botany, and so on, 
is found to call for very systematic teaching. TbeT)anes 
with their admirable High Schools provide for it. The 
Italians further Agricitlture by their useful cattedre ambu- 
lanti — itinerant teachers with their apparatus — which are 
in a manner a co-operative institution and certainly lead 
up to Co-operation. _ Agricultural co-operative societies 
cannot neglect this kind of teaching. 

As to nieans for educating action at their disposal, 
they have plenty, without any reason for fear of their 
coming into collision or undue competition with the educa- 
tional authorities of the land, or with the Board c/f Agrioui- 
ture — whose successful efforts to impart instruction through 
its Journal and through useful leaflets deserve grateful 
recognition. Co-operative organisations have the same 
means open to them in a different way, more as a family '' 
matter, to apply a French terrh : familial — appealing, it 
may be, to a more limited class, but appealing to such 
far more forcibly, through personal interest felt. We 
could not yet hope to rival the Germans — except in the 
get-up '' — in the diffusion of knowledge by special news- 
papers — because we have not yet nearly as large a circle of 
'^"-readers to minister to, or societies to rely upon to con- 
tribute'^tb the expense. But we shall do well to observe 
that those papers there exercise h very powerful influence. 
The same thing may be said of Miat is being done in 
France, in Italy, Sw^tzerlsgid, Austria, and oth§r countries 
'^besides. In the Raiffeisen Union there are two distinct 


newspaper services, both of whfeh are highly effective — 
the (me for the Union generally, and the other ^for pro- 
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vinciai sections, the Raiffeisenbote, issued independenfly 
by the Sectional Comniittees, and dealing with local as 
well as with general subjects in a thoroughly popular way,, 
which is a main point. The effect is very perceptible. 
Besides this there are leaflets, such as the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society has issued in fairly considerable 
number and of excellent quality. Such coloured diagrams, 
as have already been spoken of would make most useful 
companions to leaflets. A coloured diagram under the 
circumstances often teaches far more effectively, impress- 
ing the knowledge imparted more readily and also more 
lastingly upon the mind, than letterpress. And of course 
there are lectures and classes, meetings and discussions, 
explanations of practical experiments, and the like. 

In the German Imperial Union there are furthermore' 
regular “ Winterschools ’’ and regular series of lectures, 
with examinations following — and distinctions for merit.. 

And, lastly, cannot w^e turn our GeneraT Meetings, 
alike of Unions ,> of Sections and of societies, to better 
account as mediums for the improvement of our know- 
ledge ? Abroad they take the shape of regular Con- 
gresses. In the place of the hackneyed cut and dried 
addresses delivered in England by the same familiar speakers 
and applauded by an audience of subscribers rather than 
agriculturists, abroad these gatherings assume the form of 
Parliaments, in vrhich points of interest to Agriculture 
are freely discussed in a thoroughly practical spirit by 
practical men. ^ ' 

The resolutions passed at such gatherings constitute in 
Germany, in France, in Austria,^ in Italy, in Switzerland, 
the accepted canons of local Co-operation. Why; have 
not we’ gol: anything of the kind ? Foreign Agricultural^ 
Co-operative Unions^ could not do without it. Nor 
should 'the cattedrc amhulanti be omitted, supplemented 
as they'may be by^repetitionVof Demonstration T^ns.'* 
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We may choose our own methods, according to the 
circumstances of each case. The great point is that 
Education as such, Education as a main item, Education 
in Co-operation, in the mechanical services entering into 
its practice, and Education in Agricultural Craftlore and 
— following the example of some foreign nations — ^in 
matters of the Household and of Women's work in Agricul- 
ture — as in the Belgian CercUs des Fermieres - — should be 
placed prominently on the programmes of Co-operation, 
in the very forefront. For no Co-operation can flourish 
without Education. 



XVL— “FORCED” CO-OPERATION. 

Go-operation being the thing that it is, it is not 
surprising that both Governments and kindly disposed 
individuals with long purses should have conceived a 
desire to further and extend it as a benefit to mankind, 
and reflected what steps might be taken for accomplishing 
such end. Self-help, so it has been found, builds up very 
solidly and securely, but in the earliest stages with dis- 
appointing tardiness. What appears to call for remark 
is that all such paternal solicitude, of which there is 
plenty, has remained thus far restricted almost entirely to 
the agricultural application of Co-operation. Only where, as 
in Germany and in Austria, dread of the 'G*ed peril'' Sas 
made Governments solicitous also for the welfare of what 
are there termeS the middle classes," that is, the small 
handicraftsmen and tradesmen, who are supposed to be 
threatened with extinction between the upper millstone 
of monster businesses and the nether one of rising ochlo- 
cracy-— which latter, of course, deals at Co-operative Stores, 
have Governments been moved to exhibit an interest also 
in industrial callings, admonishing those enrolled in them 
to practise Co-operation in their turn, with Government 
assistance, in self defence. ^ 

^There is no denying that pure self-help's ohilding is 
at first only slow. Buf it lays a foundation’ which may 
be depended upon in'all circumstances and, once a certain 
stage **is preached, it develops, as n» other force can — as 
witness the advance J>y veritable leaps and bounds of oi^r 
Co-operative Union. No “ forcing ’’ wdl ever equal that. 
And (i^veloping, it produces^ results not purely material — 
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although these are in truth gigantic — but moral and 
educational as well, such as no other power has yet been 
able to bring forth. Therefore, perhaps, after all the 
balance of advantage remains with self-help. There is no 
State aid, for instance, that could possibly have produced 
the wealth, the business, the industry and verve ^ the 
educating and elevating potency of the societies '^com- 
posing our Co-operative Union »; none which could 
have raised common enterprise to the m.agnificent height 
of the Schulze Delitzsch co-operative credit societies or 
the Italian hanche popolari. The thing is utterly in- 
conceivable. And if you will take the trouble to inquire 
of any representative co-operator of any of these self-help 
organisations whether State aid or Patronage could have 
yielded similar results, they will promptly reply that they 
could not, simply because in giving their assistance these 
two agencies infallibly spoil the main material for success, 
which is the Co-operator himself. They impart an entirely 
false direction to the movement and ^ so denaturate 
it. The ringing, shining golden trappings with which 
successful Co-operation is decked are but accidents or 
results. It is the self-relying man, led — and it may be, 
compelled by necessity — to put forth the best efforts, both 
of hand and of mind, of which he is capable, who 
makes sound and successful Co-operation. Take that 
element away, and what you raise up, plentiful though 
it may be, will prove nothing but '' Jerry Co-operation, 
ephemeral, Brummagem, with no lasting good in it. 

To test^the point, compare the success of the purely 
self-help co-operative unions already mentioned— -our own 
Co-operative Union, the Schulze Delitzsch societies, and 
the It^ian hanche pcrpolari-rr-wii]! the movements stimu- 
lated by State ^^id or Patronage.^ The difference in 
the result is striking. There are societies, there are 
members, there is some material good. But the . spirit. 
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whicli is everything, is wanting. And reckon up nthe 
perfect National Budgets which have been lavished upon 
these societies, and you will find that even the material 
return is disappointing. Bred up in reliance upon others 
the people so bred seem to have lost all capacity for relying 
upon themselves ; they lack the backbone, the nerve, the' 
fibre bf the others. The assistance given was designed to 
help them over the infant stage of the first rough 
ground. However 

“ Ce qtie le poulain prend en dompture 
II ie maintient tant qu'il dure.” 

You cannot, as Mr. Chamberlain has put it, teach old 
dogs new tricks.'’ To raise up a British oak that wiU. 
make a seaworthy ship, you want to plant it of the right 
sort, on exposed ground, where it will have to battle with 
the winds and draw^ up its nourishment from the sub-soil 
with its long roots laboriously sent out in every direction 
in search of it, and so acquire toughness and hardness. 
Plant an American oak in a carefully sheltered position, 
and you will have a tree shooting up almost like a Jonah’s 
gourd ” ; but its timber will waste and break almost like 
matchwood. 

As a telling instance ol the failure of ‘'forcing,” look 
at the recent collapse of so many ‘^Catholic” Village 
Banks in Italy 1 In 1907 there were in Italy 1,526 casse 
rurali — the overwhelming majority being Catholic,” 
because the support of the village priest is as a matter of 
course sought for when a society is being formed, and the 
priest stands under the bishop. In 1911, there were only 
1,140. Those collapsed were almost entirely ” Catholic.” 
And necessarily so. * Because neutral casse are well looked 
afterbycnen who understand viliagefbanking. TheJ'maybe 
small, poor, weak ig funds. But they^are under busings 
management and proJ>erly controlled. The ” Catholic ”"' 
bankg are under the BishQp, grouped in diocesai> Unions, 
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and tlieir main object is to promote Catholicism." 
There have been some disgraceful^ frauds and embezzle- 
ments, such as, it appears, the formal placing of the 
institutions under the guardianship of patron saints has 
proved powerless to avert. Absconding priest-managers 
were not in every instance ecclesiastically " bad. On 
the contrary, one, at any rate, who dared no longer -Bhow 
his face in his parish after employing the money of deposi- 
tors in setting up a handsome rectory for himself — has 
been rewarded by promotion in Rome. However, they 
have made a decided mull of bank management. Except 
for Church " forcing " such management would not have 
been committed to them. It was John Bunyards friend 
* Mr. By-ends " who, promoting, at the same time also 
spoilt " Co-operation." 

There is, no doubt, assistance which authorities and 
well-wishers may legitimately give, with good effect, to 
stimulate Co-operation. Unfortunately, our actual well- 
wishers, never rising above Mr. Sangsby's modest 
conception of helpfulness, think of assistance only in 
“ half-crowns." Now money is an excellent servant, but 
a wretchedly bad master. Mr. Gladstone, among the 
many good rules that he has laid down for the world, spoke 
out in full frankness — -and never more truly-— on this 
point when the Industrial and Provident Societies Act — 
which is our " Co-operative Act "—was before the House 
of Commons. Encourage Co-operation, so in effect he 
smd, grant to it exemption from tees, stamps and taxes ; 
but do not give it money ! 

Nevei'theless it is just money or money's worth— 
— such as, abroad, the purchase of* 6o-operatively raised 
produce?^ at preferentM prices, for the public v^ervice — 
that authorities of^the present day — even Mr. Gladstone's 
own successors in office — persist in '''‘desiring to force-^upon 
Co-operation — coupled, it is tru,e, with welcome and Jegiti- 
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mate exemptions from some taxes and fees, but also with 
something of quite a different character, which is an^^thing 
but encouraging/’ 'We shall have to return to that. 
But let us deal first with purely money help 1 

Such coddling assistance has, as observed, nowher*e 
produced any real good. It has conjured up Potemkin 
villages ” — the work of an imaginative brush upon patient 
canvas, with which a sovereign’s eye might be tricked, 
but which stand for no production and no wealth. ‘ ' Lean- 
tos/’ ever dependent upon the wall against which they 
are set up, parasites nourished upon taxpayers’ money, 
creepers with neither stem nor root to support them, they 
remain, vegetating, providing a little welcome shelter, it 
is true, for a time, and some little material fruit, but never 
growing into self-sufficing plants, never adding to the real 
permanent wealth of their country, never nerving the men 
dependent upon them for protection to greater sti'ength. 
You cannot get over the principle of Nature that good 
results have tp be worked for. Ardua quae ptilchra. 

It is bound to impress one as just a little odd, by the 
way, that our Government — which now ranks among the 
best State-aiders going — should have chosen just the 
present moment for putting its new idea into practice. 
Odd — because on the one hand, we have the most brilliant 
proof of the sufficiency of pure Self-help that has ever 
been provided continually before our eyes in our “ iiidus- 
trial ” co-operative inoyement. What industrial ” work- 
ing men have accomplished small holders and fanrfers , 
mky assuredly likewise achieve. The}?- are, m truth, much 
better equipped for this work •than were the original Roch- 
dale weavers. The year 1870 has gone by, bringing with it 
unifer^l Education, They have* an instructive" example 
placed before them, which the weavers had not. Their 
path is therefore mafked out for them beforehand. And 
odd,* once more — because. State-aided Co-operation is at 
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therinoment openly discredited. It is just at the present 
time that foreign co-operators, reaTed up on State aid,, 
are deliberately throwing off its* embarrassing golden 
shackles, because they find them too heavy to bear. The 
first >weetness in the mouth has given place to very 
trying bitterness in the stomach. 

The explanation probably is that our Board of Agri- 
culture is a most warm-hearted supporter of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, the contributions to 
whose very instructive and valuable volumes are in the 
main, if not exclusively, drawn from official sources, and 
accordingly not unnaturally make a little broad the 
phylacteries of Government generosity and paint the 
supposed success in brilliant rose colour,” never stopping 
to mention the many disappointments of which the 
readers of unofficial prints in the several countries, and 
the .ti'aveller with unbiassed mind who visits the scenes, 
are painfully aware. From what is there related one 
could never tell what costly collapses have taken place, 
more specifically among Government-supported granaries 
and vine growers’ societies, and ho^w many Government- 
assisted associations are kept up at the taxpayers' cost, 
really only for show ; nor of the dire troubles that open- 
handed Governments are experiencing in endeavouring to 
train the helpless contadino impreparato to what is intended 
to pass muster as Co-operation ” ; nor of the perverse 
refractoriness with which the French Government-assisted 
agdc.'ulturist refuses to accumulate reserve funds in his 
credit societi^ or to commit himself to serious liability, 
to effect both which objecfts the State help given was 
avowedly granted. ’ 

And" of course thef tell nothing of that opeiT revolt 
against Government assistance now going on in at least 
two countries, in wdiich such assistance has been put to 
the test,^ , ^ X c 
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In Germany Agricultural Co-operation is up in arms 
against the State-endowed Bank, which was specially 
created, with a very large capital — ^£3,750,000 of tax- 
payers’ money — to finance ” it, lending its aid in the 
shape of advances under market rate. That lastnaraed 
promise has been kept, as the chief of the great Raift’eiseii 
Union recently pointed out in Parliament, only in a 
Pickwickian sense.” We have had to pay 7I per cent. ! ” 
so he exclaimed. The purely joint stock '' Dresdner 
Bank ” now actuall}?^ gives the said Union precise!}/ the 
same aid on more liberal terms, as a mere matter of busi- 
ness. In France, where the very liberally granted Credit 
AgficoU is administered in a most enlightened manner 
by a peculiarly well fitted chief, advancing public money 
plentifully, absolutely free of interest, a representative 
speaker, M. de Marcillac, the other day declared at the 
annual meeting of the Socieie des Agriculteurs de France, 
amid approving cries from his hearers, that the position f nto 
into which dependence upon the State had put societies 
had become intolerable, and that other means must 
accordingly be found to obtain the money required, on 
businesslike, but not *in their nature restricting terms. 
The same judgment has since been heartily endorsed 
by resolutions of great provincial Unions, as for instance 
by that of the Perigord and the Limonsin. 

And in Italy the failure of those very bountiful, but 
faultily devised schemes for bringing prosperity, through 
what is by courtesy termed '' Co-operation,” to the lojig 
neglected South — where the peasantry, now •the sport 



of landlords’ caprice aad greed, stand in nead of nothing 
so much as of fixij;y of tenure — is the remark of all 
the public and the disappointment of those who -wish the 
Southwell. An official report recently issued* practically 

« , 

’^•Avv. Allessandro ^Baccaglini, La Legislazione Italiana sul 
Credito Agrario. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industrie a Com- 
merct), 1911. • • 
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admits that what is there wanted is not coddling from 
above but co-operative organisation from below, on lines 
which, in point of fact, exactly con-espond to those adopted . 
in the Raiffeisen societies. It is the men ‘who are first 
wanted, not the money. 

It is a false conception of Co-operation altogether to 
judge of it purely by the money standard, and to want 
to promote it by providing cash, which in truth is a 
very dangerous article to hold, before there is business to 
require it, since it powerfully tempts to improvident 
employment, for employment's sake, where provident 
restraint should be the main guiding principle. Money, 
so one may be thankful to think, is to be got. The late 
Lord Salisbury in a memorable passage described it as 
overflowing in the coffers of the bankers," only waiting 
for an opportunity of profitable employment. The quali- 
ties which go to make a co-operator, and therefore Co- 
opeiUtion, and which of themselves entitle to being trusted 
with money, are not so easily obtained. Look at India I 
Its Co-operation is still naturally imperfect in method ; 
but it is sound in spirit. And nowhere in thp world has 
there been so rapid a growth of Co-operation, once it was 
set on foot. -When in 1904 Lord Curzon gave the Royal 
Assent to the Bill which authorises its practice, he pointedly 
referred to the complaints that bad been made on the 
score of what was considered the '' grudging " money 
support offered by the Crown. It was not grudging- 
ness," so Lord Curzon explained, v;hich had prompted the 
rather narrow limitation of money help, but solicitude for 
Co-operation,'' in deference tp my opinion pronounced, that 
much money help must needs mean ''the spoiling of the 
quality -of the Co-opexation to be created, instead of 
improving it. Results have amply justified Lord Curzon 's 
'apparent chariness;'' Money has come forth abundantly — 
even in provinces the Registrars of which had protested 
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to me that deposits were there wholly out of the question. 
They have come in all the same. Rayats have found a 
few spare annas to deposit. Native well-wishers have 
given more substantial support. Some of that hidden 
treasure, the unfruitful concealment of which is made a 
subject of chronic complaint, has come out of its hiding 
places. Co-operative banks have learnt how to strengthen 
their position by combining to the point that Joint Stock 
Banks gladly open cash credits to them. In at least two 
provinces State help has ere now been declared to have 
become wholly superfluous. And throwing Indians upon 
their own resources has very naturally brought out their 
mettle. It has educated them and made them ask for 
more education, general as welT as technical. They want 
to have better implements, to employ more fertilisers, 
to be taught to farm better. A Government dole would 
never have produced , such results. You have the proof 
in the which afford a little material benefit, d^ut 

have to be pressed upon an inappreciative peasantry. 

There is ix) greater delusion than that you can pro- 
mote Co-oj)eration by coddling it with money. It is the 
effort necessary to obtam money which creates the requisite 
nerve. 

The conspicuous failure of Government assistance in 
the matter of corn elevators in Germany has already been 
called attention to, contrasting as it does with after all 
fair success in cases in which farmers have been left to 
shift for themselves. The avowal of even more pronounced 
failure still in Manitoba has come in opportunely to press 
the lesson home. A well-meaning Governnf^ent, heedless 
more Britannico of, German experience, considered that 
it would be serving Agriculture by setting up elevators 
at Government expense for the exportation of cofn. 
However the elevatoj^s, pretentious as>they were, had tu- 
be efosed, having accomplished nothing except to waste 
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a considerable sum of public money. The Government, 
so Sir. Robiin, the Prime Minister, has explained, '' could 
not compel the farmers to ship through the Government 
elevators, and at various points there were no buyers/' 
Farmers would go to their own accustomed shipment 
places, from which they were to be diverted only by action 
fully of their own. ^ 

But it is not merely the enervating effect of patrons' 
doles which accounts for failure. There are few 
doles dealt out, more especially by a Government, coupled 
with which something else is not at the same tinTe given, 
which “something” is distinctly injurious. Nobody ob- 
jects to money spent in the right way — as a right way there 
must be where the object to be attained is one of common 
benefit. That way will still be shown. But as the money is 
now given — and proposed to be given in greater abundance 
in this country — there is something noxious that goes with 
it. - And that is Government influence and Government 
dictation on a matter on which a Government is by no 
sort of means a qualified judge, depriving Co-operation 
of all the freedom of independent initiative and action, 
such as is indispensable for its success. It is sometimes 
sought to make a point of the fact that what money is 
given is expressly nol given for business purposes, so as to 
place traders at a disadvantage — as if that purified State 
•assistance from all its mischief! Abroad, so it deserves 
to be pointed out, people are not everywhere equally 
squeamish. There is not a little mioney there given for 
business pimposes. And we have heard of manures, 
implements and the like being sold in Ireland under cost 
price — that is, in part at tlie taxpayers' expense, to the 
traders' ^detriment— b}^ the Department of Agriculture. 

^ Bi^t put that aside as nof generally applying"^ among 
ourselves 1 Nevertheless once mpney is given you 
cannot get away from the immutable fact that, as the late 
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Dr, Miquei, then Prussian Minister of Finance, expressly 
explained in Parliament, when dealing with this very 
point, that Who pays, governs.” It is the man who 
pays the piper who calls the tune. And in this case he 
does call it. And having a master other than itself is 
unavoidably destructive of sound Co-operation. For 
Co-eperation is not a thing that men can be put to by 
pulling a string or drilling them into the performance of 
some mechanical action, but can be^the product only of 
their own free unrestrained will. They must act for 
themselves, not suffer themselves to be moved like pawns 
on a chessboard. Co-operation is by its very nature a 
republican institution, not a. panem et cir censes benefaction. 

A Government in fact cannot possibly know what is 
wanted in Co-operation. No more can, by the way, 
broad acred squires or wealthy politicians^ It is the 
donkey himself, as the French proverb aptly has it, who 
knows best where the harness galls him ; and he alone 
can tell what is likely to bring him relief. 

There are two kinds of mischief, more particularly, 
which interference by Government — or by patrons — 
habitually produces. 

In the first place the paying party claims to have its 
say — and that say is intended to be decisive — in the 
management of co-operative organisations. That claim 
is, in the case of the State, supported by the contention 
that the Government, dealing with public money and 
being responsible to Parliament for its employment, ^s » 
in justice entitled to effective safeguards ^gainst mis- 
employment. That is ‘perfectly true. But it does not 
imply that the Government itself should direct such 
employment, which makes Co-opei^tion somethmg essen- 
tially different froii^i that which it calls itself. In the 
worst# ease a right of ^eto would suffice. But we are noF ^ 
so ha^d driven as to have^to fall back upon thati There 
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are plenty of means available for checking the expenditure 
of what was not given for a Department to expend, but 
for the benefit of Co-operation. Neither Parliament nor 
Development Commissioners designed any of the money for 
the benefit of the Department. All the Government's func- 
tion in the matter is to see that the money is not misappro- 
priated. That may be done without directing its expen- 
diture. However, the Government nominee sitting at the 
Committee table necessarily becomes an overlord, whose 
opinion almost amounts to a command. And that is quite 
inconsistent with the idea of Co-operation. In Ireland we 
have been told of the nominees of the Department vetoing 
propaganda in certain parts of the country. The whole 
conception of such a state of things is contrariant to 
Co-operation. 

In the -^ second place, where a public Department 
presumes practically to direct, even only propaganda, we 
find that people outside are not merely taught what Co- 
operation is supposed to be and invited to practise it for 
themselves, but are urged to accept it at the Government's 
hands with — in the case of banks, .at any rate — the prin- 
ciples of rules laid down for them. In some foreign 
countries pressure goes further, and according to the 
number of co-operative " societies (mainly banks) formed 
in a district is the administrative officer's promotion. A 
Government not unnaturally wants to have something to 
show for its outlay of Parliamentary money ; and it 
makes number the test. Now whatever you may call what- 
ever results'’ ffom this, it cannot be Co-operation. It may 
be compliance with the form of Co-operation. It is not 
the adoption of its substance. And Co-operation so 
forced upon people is Sot likely to last or to bear "good 
fruit. There can he no other foundation for good Co- 
operation than the members' own*" conviction that they 
want it, ;^nd their resplution t© make it succeed. 


" FORCED CO-^OFERATION. 


There is /as it happens, quite sufficient room for action 
by private well wishers and authorities in furtherance of 
Co-operation, if they only choose to occupy it. And nobody 
will grudge even ampde money expended upon such. Its 
description may be summed up in the word Education.'" 
And Education may under this aspect very well be made 
to include propaganda, so long as authorities are willing 
to permit propaganda to take its own free course, watching 
only as just stewards of the public purse oyer the employ- 
ment of public money. Propaganda cannot be judged 
under the same aspect as business Co-operation, because 
it cannot in any case be made self-supporting. It neces- 
sarily means pure outlay. And where — as has hitherto, 
unfortunately, been the case in England — ^j^ublic spirit 
is lacking to supply the means by private donations — 
which is by far the most desirable way of meeting the cost 
—one cannot judge authorities harshly for dc\^)ting public 
money to what is, after all, purely instructive and for 4he 
public good. But it should stop short of the employment 
of pressure or dictation. 

However, we want instruction of other sorts as well. 
There are elementary schools, there are continuation 
schools, there are Agricultural Colleges. Co-operation has 
now become so important a factor in economic life, so 
much of a main subject in the prosecution of Agriculture, 
that one may well ask for it to be assigned a place in the 
popular school programme. Money bestowed upon the 
teaching of Co-operati(Mr by properly qualified teachers 
would probably be found well employed. Thpre is no 
more effective help given to Co-operation im Agriculture 
in France than by those deserving departmental professors, 
whose only shortcoming is that ^ they are uriderpaid. 
They ate now to receive 'a more dignified title, ,, as 
Directors of Agritujture," but without any remedy 
being'' applied to the said defect, There is litei*ature 
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to be distributed — ^althoiigh the viva vox is always 
more effective, where there is an elementary class to 
deal with. While Co-operation, whose proper charge 
it is, is weak, one could scarcely grumble at the 
Government establishing such analytical stations as prove 
a boon, say, in the kingdom of Saxony, but also elsewhere, 
where fertilisers, feeding stuffs and seeds are officially, 
tested under an arrangement in which makers and growers 
may join, and which assures to the small farmer — ^who 
cannot afford for this purpose to join the “ Royar’ Society 
— ^the certainty of obtaining his small quantities of genuine 
quality. And there are similar outlets for Government 
beneficence to be found in other directions. Such careful 
inquiries by competent men as that undertaken in Germany 
in 1911, by order of the Board of Agriculture, to ascertain 
exactly what is being done in more advanced countries — 
or even elsewhere — ^in the matter of Agricultural Go- opera- 
tion are decidedly worth encouraging. They are bound 
to teach more even than the excellent reports in the 
Biilletin of the Institute at Rome. 

There is indeed a wide field open for Government 
action in the direction of colle'cting information and 
diffusing knowledge. But at its clearly observable limits 
its action ought to stop, or it will, like a bad doctor, 
produce in the patient disease rather than health. Public 
expenditure under such head is admissible, because the 
service to be rendered is a public one, for the rendering 
0.1- which the country as a who^e would be the better. 
But subsidising co-operative business, extorting a pound 
of flesh, in the shape of dictation, for the pecuniary support 
given to propaganda, and authoritative influence used to 
make people form societies who are not prompted to do 
so^by their own free resolution, are cankerous seeds of 
mischief which cannot do otherwise than corrupt that 
which they are ostensibly desi|ned to benefit. 
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XVII.— CONCLUSION. 

3rief and incomplete as necessarily is the account 
here given of the achievements of Co-operation, demon- 
strating its power and its resources in its application to 
Agriculture, enough has probably been said to show what 
a most valuable ally it provides for that calling, still our 
foremost national ‘‘ interest '' — about the troubles of which 
we hear so much, that it really seem^ as if the classical 
'' riistica gens optima hens ” had become an accepted 
axiom. We find Co-operation, even in its infant stage, 
in which only we as yet have it here, cheapening supplies, 
increasing returns, strengthening human power for work. 
Everybody who has tried it bears witness to this. Mil\, 
-eggs, corn, all fetch better prices ; and implements, 
feeding stuffs aiM fertilisers are bought with less money. 
The reckoning up of its benefits should -not, however, be 
restricted to the considdi*ation of gain directly calculable 
in money. The indirect and mediate effects of Co-opera- 
tion, its diffusion of knowledge, its remarkable educational 
-capacity, its powerful stimulation of thought, which, 
among them, teach men to cultivate better, to select the 
most paying crops for each particular case, to turn their 
produce to more profitable account, to settle in grou]>’;^ 
pron^oting wellbeing all round, and to make the\ountry 
the more prosperous and the happier, and its immeasurable 
value as enabling us ’»at length to make the rural social 
reform^ so long fondty dreamt, of, s# often attenr|)ted, a 
palpable reality, by j)roducing once more a,, peasantry, 
comfortably and permaruently settled on the soil, • ought 
certainly not to be left out of account. , 
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‘There are, as observed, services which Co-operation 
has it in its power to render, which have not been spoken 
of. One of these — ^undoubtedly important to our rural 
population, though not directly agricultural— deserves 
at any rate brief mention. There are, as we know, ‘'twelve 
hours in the day,” all of which are not taken up with farm 
work. There are seasons during which the balance of 
time not so appropriated preponderates. All such hours 
need not, surely, be spent in idleness. And there will 
always be room for more earning. It is for such hours 
that domestic industries, such as may be taken up and 
dropped at pleasure, and do not demand absence from 
home, seem to have been designed, capable of employing 
idle hands at profitable work — ^basket making, wood 
carving,* elementary metal work, embroidery, lacemaking, 
crochet and the like. And it is for Co-operation to pro- 
nip te them, because, as it happens, Co-operation alone 
has it in its power to check and subdue the hateful abuse 
of ” sweating,” which naturally fastens and fattens upon 
such industries, in which the dealer becomes the master. 

There is no denying the utility of these industries. 
What would Lorraine be without its lacemaking and 
embroidery — ^the latter of which, as it happens, yields 
good pay ? And what the Black Forest, Thuringia and the 
Eifel mountains without their very varied domestic 
industries, ranging from meerschaum to clocks and wire- 



work, which supplement Agriculture ? The erst barren 
"“fend deserted Eifel has become civilised to almost as great , 'I 
an extenf^ by the rural industries there introduced, as h 
by the measures taken for the promotion of its Agriculture.. | 
However it is difficult to keep out '^sweating.” Without | 


Co-operation, do Crovernments and authori^ties what, 
they will, the peasant or country ^voman, living in their® 
cottage, far off from the busy '^''i^orld, have no means of 
disposing of their handiworks otherwise than by selling it 
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to a dealer who, making the most of his opportunities, 
becomes a veritable slave driver. Co-operatioE brings 
in the cash nexus on its side, substituting itself for 
the dealer, and “ sweating ” goes out. 

We have plenty of good material for such rural indus- 
tries in our three kingdoms, and plenty of room for them. 
The periodical shows of articles of domestic work produced 
in Ireland, among the very population whose employment 
we are here contemplating, indicate an undoubted capacity, 
in the shape of good work, good taste and originality in 
design. The pity is that thus far the pursuit* of such 
industries has not been carried very far. The Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, with its limited means, 
could not, any more than John Bright, drive three or 
four omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar. And where 
a choice has to be made among subjects, it is the most 
urgent, naturally, which takes the cake. Now that the 
‘'United Irishwomen'" have come upon the scene, Mth 
their feminine power of influencing and gaining over 
people, and thhir patriotic fervour and energy, one may 
probably hope to see a new leaf turned over in this respect. 

It remains to cortSider what use we in this country 
are making of Co-operation in its application to Agricul- 
ture, and what room there is for its further extension., 

Long as we have lagged behind, we have at length 
made a beginning. The mantle which in the sixties and 
severities creditably clothed Vansittart Neale and his 
fellow workers, who \Oere true co-opei'ators, has fali#n 
upQii other shoulders. The world has advanced j?ince then. 
Light has come instructingly^ and guidinglp^— as in the 
matter of Christianity by the Bosham Monks— from Ireland, 
whergj the admirable work done b^ Sir Horace ^Plunkett 
0 and his colleagues has, in the words of so high an authority 
as Sir Horace's own successor in officS, created a new*^ 
Ireland " — -in his amended opinion deserving of jfche long 
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■desired gift of power to govern itself. Such example could 
not fail to have its effect, inciting to imitation, upon England 
and Scotland, My own humble efforts to form a co-opera- 
tive supply society in East Sussex in 1883 failed. However, 
in 1899, under the leadership of the late Lord Wenlock, 
we formed — at the prompting of Mr. W. L. Charleton, 
One of Sir Horace’s pupils — ^the “British Agricultoral 
Organisation Society,’’ which, upon the collapse of the 
late Lord Winchilsea’s “ Union,” in 1900, took in the 
“ rump ” of that illfated institution, and so became with 
it the “Agricultural Organisation Society,” without 
any prefix. With the help of a very efficient Secretary, 
to whose energy and judgment the results thus far obtained 
are mainly due, we have done pioneer’s work which, 
revealing the presence of decidedly favouring conditions, 
of plenty of excellent raw material for Agricultural Co- 
operation, and a ready disposition to be taught and practise 
it, unquestionably augurs well for the future, if we will 
only proceed on the right lines. Such a society as that 
of the Eastern Counties will bear comparison with any 
agricultural co-operative society throughout the world. 
It brings out very clearly our old boasted practical sense 
which, working with simple means, does not require 
the elaborate arrangements and laboured construction 
of some foreign organisations. There are other societies 
as good. And the spirit shown, say, by our Welsh sections, 
is full of promise. Our methods fqr collectively selling 
live stock are as good as any thaf have yet been devised. 
The activity of the National Poultry Organisation Society 
has placed us, in the matter of technical instructinn on 
the raising of eggs and poultry, at the head of nations. 
Improved fruit gradingrand packing have by theiij^su.ccess 
secured converts, whose improved takings may be counted 
upon to stimulate a zeal in others. And our Co-opejative 
Insurance has made a good beginning. 
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Indeed, although, to quote the words of a high 
authority in the Government Department dealing with 
this very matter, everything that is done here still appears 
terribly small ” in comparison with what is done abroad, 
all round the field appears “white unto harvest,” calling 
for labourers to put their sickle into the corn. In our 
attempts to garner in that harvest — or, more correct!}^ 
speaking, to prepare the ground for its growth — ^we have 
in the main — ^with sundry aberrations, which there is 
no denying might have been avoided — ^gone to work 
upon the right lines. Only in the promotion of agricul- 
tural credit societies have there been— in England, unlike 
what has happened in Ireland — ^some rather serious de- 
partures from good principle, such as have, to my regret, 
compelled me to dissociate myself from the work of the 
society of which nevertheless I am one ofi the oldest 
members — ^work which, in truth, was begun as lon§ as 
nineteen years ago, by the Agricultural Banks Association, 
of which likewise, on account of false practice pursued,. 

I could remain a member only for less than a year. There 
is a prospect now happily of that long continued mistake 
being set right. At any rate the two most vicious rules, 
to which, after repeated private warnings, 1 felt bound 
to take exception publicly in “ Co-operative Banking,”^ 
have now been — ^unfortunately only provisionally — ^altered. 

it is perfectly intelligible how^ on new ground, and 
among people not pra<^tically familiar with the subject 
—however full of good zeal they might be^j-^ven very 
essential principles should fail' to be at onc(?i understood. 
For Co-operative Banking undoubtedly is a thing per se. 
However, in the absence of knowledge of one’s own it is 
general^ held to be not a bad policy to follow the beaten ^ 
track of established* experience. And , certainly it canno| 
be riglit to dub credit societies of a quite new type “ Raif- 
feisen societies,” which tbn "success oj;s of Raiffeisen would 
repudiate at first glance. 
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The pi'incipal aberration made of course is the dis- 
carding of safeguards which sixty "years' experience has 
shown to be absolutely indispensable, in the interest of 
security, and to which “ Raiffeisen ” co-operators attach 
the greatest value. It is of no use ignoring those dangers 
like a hopeful boy who, seeing only the smooth water and 
the azure sky, does not hesitate to float his holiday boat 
for a sail across the sea. The very small amount of irk- 
someness which precautions involve will be richly repaid 
by the safety thereby purchased. Very opportunely has 
evidence been given before the Departmental Committee 



on Agricultural Credjt in Ireland, which is so much to the 
point and so richly instructive, that one would wish to 
see it placed in the hands of ever}-’ one who busks himself 
with the organisation or the supervision of agricultural 



banks. And such people should be made to read it. It does 
not in the least justify the recklessly sweeping accusations 
levelled by the witness against existing banks, nor the 
fierce hostility exhibited to the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. So far as the evil extends, the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society is whcflly innocent of it. 
Similar things ha\'e occurred in other movements and are 
bound to occur,- so far as the proper precautions (the 
^adoption of which 1 have in vain tried for tw’enty years to 
urge upon optimist ].)romoters of such societies) are not 
observed. And so far as the evil goes, it is not yet serious 
and can easily be rectified. Dnt, however much the 
mischief acTuaiiy done ma}' have been exaggerated, there 
can be no dc^’.'.bt that, owing to vvajit of control, inspriction 
and holding committees in"' check, tlu^re has been careless 
management, viiich as a matter of" course — ennm though 
s it has not been aggravatcid by that fraud and errfl>ezzle- 
rnemt which are c-ertain to follow, ^slmu id carelessness be 
■ persisted in, nor by the ado]:)tion of that vicious prihci|)le 
of imeqifel rights for rich a.nd poor — the wealthy becirming 
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the rulers, with strictly limited liability, whereas the poor 
beneficiaries, ruled over, are to bear the burden of un- 
limited liability — ^has led to loss. It will be a valuable help 
to the course of Co-operative Banking if Mr. T. W. Russell's 
evidence, given before the Departmental Committee, is 
widely circulated and taken to heart. For, great blessing 
dhat* a soundly formed and carefully managed co-operative 
bank is bound to become to its district, just as serious a 
danger must be a bank improperly handled. And those 
who try to persuade people to become members of banks 
formed on altogether novel lines, approved by* no one 
except their own authors, would do well to bear in mind 
what a serious rttsponsibility they tak.e upon themselves 
in inducing others to stake their unlimited liability upon 
such an untried system. The remedies suggested by 
Mr. Russell, to wit Government inspection and banker’s 
audit, are wholly beside the mark. And we clo not want 
them. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is there* to 
compel an audit. And we have much more trustworthy 
inspection of ohr own than any Government Department 
could provide. But the giving of Mr. Russell’s evidence, 
pointing out the dangers to be faced — never dreamt of 
by English or Irish organisers — is a real service to the 
cause of Co-operative Banking. Avoidailce v)f such danger 
is, of course, not ail that has to be studied. There must 
be proper organisation, giving to every one his rights, 
not allowing the wealthy man — who, in the bargain, 
is to rule the bank — to ?:lip out with his limited guarantee 
and casual attendances, whereas the poor mai^ .is to stake 
his all, attend regularly on "pain of dismissal^ and submit 
to being governed. there is a wealthy man desirous 
of helping, but unable to do^so v/i^h personal service and 
unwilling to pledge his liability, he had much better ^ 
content himself with-, paying in a deposit or giving a 
guarantee, to which, as being a matter of contract, he 
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may- attach what conditions he pleases. We cannot 
have two orders of members, or else patronage, in 
a bank. 

There is reason, fortunately,, to hope that bank pro- 
motion will in future be proceeded with on lines such as 
experts will be able to approve. 

But right as, generally speaking, our forms of bon-* 
cretely applying Co-operation are, there is danger none 
the less of our missing the aim that we are making for 
by what is evidently a misconception of the co-operative 
principle. We began— almost necessarily — ^as an oli- 
garchical body ; and an oligarchical body we have remained 
long after the movement had developed to proportions 
such as plainly call for a very dift'erent form of organisa- 
tion. We have settled things hrevi mami in London, 
according to our own pleasure. Our constituents have 
not been consulted — except after the event — even upon 
so vital a question as that of our taking the Government’s 
money and becoming more or less its servant, in the 
very unco-operative form of a Joint Sfock Company. 
That form was readily accepted by our negotiator, in his 
own words, as a matter of '' Hobson’s choice.” The Irish, 
being of better grit, resisted and easily carried the retention 
of their old co-operative form of organisation. Had our 
negotiator fully understood the co-operative principle, 
we might have done the same and so escaped critical re- 
flections in co-operative quarters. Co-operation, so every 
caioperator knows, is of its very essence a republican 
institiitioil, that wants to be governed by its own members, 
as a matter of constitutional principle. Nobody else, 
be he ever so benevolent, can possibly determine for them 
what the^^ want and how that which they want to be 
provided. We have in truth, when following in its wdke, 
adopted the methods of the successful Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, but notJts spirit. The effeyct is 
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at once visible if we compare a general meeting of the 
Irish Society with one^of our own. In Ireland all is life,, 
interest, activity — because the meeting is a representative 
gathering, a veritable co-operative Parliament, of which 
the beneficiaries are full members, and which accordingly 
means benefit to the movement. Everybody takes an 
dntefest in things. Questions are freely discussed from 
ail points of view. There is no '' patronage '' about the 
thing. The same remark applies to the entire movement 
and, among other things, to the Irish Homestead, the 
Society's paper, which is full of letters from readers, which 
are to the point and show that Co-operation is uppermost 
in all members’ minds. And when ’it comes to such a. 
question as resisting a Department/' which in virtue 
of its official prerogative presumes to try to replace the 
Society and its work and substitute for its sound co-opera- 
tive methods the nondescript caricature of “ non-con- 
troversial " Co-operation — ^which is to exclude buying 
and selling, that is, the two mainstays of Co-operation- 
ail stand up as one man for their Society. And surely 
if there can be one man more entitled than any other to 
prerogative privileges in the matter of directing the Society, 
it is Sir Horace Plunkett, the creator of thg Irish movement. 
But to exercise such privileges would be to deco- operatise- 
Co-operation. At our English General Meetings, we have 
in th^ main, non-beneficiary subscribers. There is talk;. 
there is a cut and dried programme ; there are 
complimentary resolutions. But everything done ^is 
formal. There is no life jn ^ it. The Me|xmg is not 
a Parliament. » 

What wonder /"that farmers hold back! English. 
farmerSido not want to be ruled overf Like BritishCoioni^s, 
in Mr. Borden’s phrase, they are not prepared to cen- 
stitute themselves warB.s of self-appointed guardians.’^ In"^ 
such ^indisposition they n^,y be entirely wrong ; hut they 
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hold-that they know more about practical farming questions 
and their own wants than the most philanthropic patrons 
that can be met with. What wonder that small holders in 
their societies complain that the governing society is con- 
ducted by “gentlemen” who know little or nothing about 
small holders' wants ! What wonder that co-operators — 
well meaning co-operators, thoroughly friendly to our move-, 
ment — ^tauntingly twit me in this wise: yes, you want 
us to buy your produce — ^and then you go to the Govern- 
ment to beg for money ! I will not here go into the false 
starts that in our attempts to do for others what they 
should have done for themselves, we have been led to 
make. Our movement has long since attained proportions 
large enough to call imperatively for a democratic organi- 
sation, making us a representative Union of Societies, 
giving to every one his due, governing its action 
by the wishes of the members generally, and recruiting 
its rulers and advisers from the ranks of practical 
agriculturists. 

However, just at this point it looks as if things were 
destined to become worse rather than better. Under the 
bargain concluded with the Government for the obtain- 
ment of money — ^which is like that concluded between the 
horse and the man, for the purpose of hunting down the 
stag ; the stag was indeed hunted down but the man 
remained hrmiy seated on the horse's back — the Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society becomes practically a depart- 
m-^nt tacked ojr to the Board of Agriculture, in the 
whole hiscory of Co-operation such a thing has not been 
heard of — except in Russia in pre- constitutional days ; 
and there the co-operators have Hst enough rebelled. 
Not the German Government, not the French, not the 
Austrian, has dealt in this way. And in ail conscience 
«they give money enough and interfere enough. BuJ they 

do not man the Committee or Board. It is all very well 
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to say : oh, but the Government nominees on ’tlfie 
Board — a full half, afte¥ the Government has nominated 
the whole first Board— will be in a minority. The 
margin, if any, will be very small. ’ And “ who pays, 
governs.'^ 

Apart from the faulty character thus given to the 
lirganisation, the danger herein involved is this, that 
farmers and small holders are likely to nourish the sus- 
picion — ^they do so already — ^that what the Government 
really desires is to make the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, subsidised as it is, minister to it specifically for 
carrying out its Small Holdings policy. Now that policy, 
although not by any means complete* in itself— it wants 
purchase added to tenancy — ^no doubt deserves hearty 
support. But it does not by any means cover the entire 
ground of Co-operation in Agriculture."’ Aijd it is not 
overmuch appreciated by farmers — ^that is, by a very large 
class of those very men for whom Co-operation is intended. 
Thus the Agricijltural Organisation Society runs a serious 
danger of giving up to Government what was meant 
for Agriculture, and in doing so of estranging the very 
men to act for whose benefit it set out. 

Once more, one may hope that the mistake committed 
will be con*ected before it has proceeded too far. Govern- 
ment and the movement should undoubtedly be made to 
work An unison and to help each other. But we may give 
to the Government the things that are the Government’s 
and yet keep for Co-operation the things that are G<)- 
operation’s. Government irioney may be purchased too 
dearly. Co-operation, whethei^? in Agriculture or in any- 
thing else, can only si^icceed on republican, representative 
lines." ¥ou want every one concerned to join ; you want 
every one who joins «<;() take an active part ; you want fife 
in every fibre, hel];) fronh every hand and every brain. That' 
can be brought about onl^^-by everyone being given his 
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owfi full say. People do well and thoroughly only what they 
do of their own free will. Being asked to do what others 
direct palsies the arm and lames the intellect. It is too* 
late for us to take up the cast off continental principle of 
the “ limited understanding of the governed.” Co-opera- 
tion is a “ soldiers’ battle ” and should be conducted by 
those who are arrayed to win Victory for it. 
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